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“GO YE INTO ALL THE WORLD!”’ 


Co.) after the painting by Joseph Aubert 


From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


The restoration of the import duty on foreign works of art, and its effect upon French painters 
—With a series of engravings of notable pictures of the day. 


FRENCH OPINIONS ON OUR ART TAX. 

Since the passage of the Dingley Bill 
American lovers of French art—and, per- 
haps more noticeably, French lovers of 
American dollars—have been anxious to 
know just what effect our new tariff is to 
have on the sale in this country of 





Netti 


pictures by French artists. M. Bougue- 
reau, who is one of the French painters 
most favored by Americans, has the true 
French artist’s idea of the American ap- 
preciation of ‘‘ art ’’—which is, of course, 
the love of pictures painted by famous 
Frenchmen. ‘‘Americans,’’ Bouguereau 
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‘“AUTUMN.”’ 


From a photograph by the Matson Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Emile Adan. 
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““TOO MANY KISSES.”’ 


Irom the painting by H. Brispot, by permission of Jean Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co. 


says, ‘‘will not mind paying twenty per 
cent more for a work of French art if it is 
genuine. If it is not genuine, they will 
not consider it at all.’’ 

M. Lefebvre, another French painter of 
pictures for Americans, and well known 
among art lovers in this country, says 
that the Dingley tariff ‘‘ will make no 
difference at all in the sale of rva/ works 
of French art to Americans, though in- 


competent artists in France—as in other 
countries, ’’ he adds softly, ‘* will suffer.’’ 

Tony Robert-Fleury, another painter 
whose work has appeared in MUNSEy’s, 
claims to disapprove of our impost on art 
simply on moral grounds. ‘‘ To tax art,’’ 
he says, ‘‘is to tax ideas, education, and 
refinement.’’ Many French illustrators 
who have had work to do for American 
publications fear that the increased tax 
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TS ME?” 


From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by A. Weiss. 
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“staa.”” 


From the painting by M. Noun 


a serious blow, though 


has dealt ther 
Olivier Merson, one of the foremost drafts- 
men in France, is optimistic enough to 
believe better of the American publisher. 


ruch—By permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East 23a ¢ 


New York. 


He wiil not admit that such a small mat- 
ter as a rise of twenty per cent will keep 
from the pages of our magazines draw- 
ings ‘‘made in France.’ 


’ 
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““THE END OF SUMMER.”’ 


From the painting by Edouard Bisson. 


A RECENT SALE OF TURNERS. 
Four Turners from the Sir John Pender 
collection, recently sold in London, 
brought the great price of $150,000. 
‘The Wreckers,’’ first exhibited in 1834, 
and for which Sir John gave $9,640 in 


1863, sold for $38,760, an increase of 
$29,120 in thirty four years. ‘‘ Mercury 
and Herse,” exhibited in 1811, for which 
Sir John paid $10,000, brought $38,250. 
These are the highest auction prices ever 
paid for Turner’s work. 
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AN EXPERT OF EXPOSITIONS. 
Four years ago, as head of the ‘‘ pub- 
licity and promotion ’’ department of the 
Chicago World’s Fair, Moses P. Handy’s 





be held there in the year 1900. The great 
French displays of art and industry, held 
at intervals of eleven years, have been, 
on the whole, the most notable series of 


MAJOR MOSES P. HANDY. 


From a photograph by Root, Chicago. 
wg Z 


name became almost as familiar as that of 
the memorable celebration to whose suc- 
cess his clever ‘‘ booming’’ contributed not 
a little. Major Handy is now in charge 
of American interests in Paris, in connec- 
tion with the international exposition to 


exhibitions held in any of the world’s 
capitals; and the fact that this country 
has not been worthily represented at 
them has been regrettable both from a 
sentimental and from a commercial stand- 
point. 





——— 
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THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 


From his latest photegraph by Chickering, Boston. 


‘T think it was Chauncey Depew,”’ 
Major Handy says, ‘‘ who declared of 
one of our former foreign exhibits that it 
seemed to consist of nothing but beer 
bottles and sewing machines.’’ The 
major’s appointment, by President Mc- 
Kinley, as special commissioner to the 
coming exposition, is a sign of the grow- 
ing recognition of the importance of an 
adequate American display. In 1889 the 


French authorities allotted us only 113,000 
square feet, mostly im poor locations. 
Major Handy will apply for 500,000, and 
will guarantee to fill it with things worthy 
of Europe's attention. He will urge the 
government to make a complete educa- 
tional exhibit, and will make American 
art another special feature. In electricity 
we have always excelled, when repre- 
sented at all; in 1900 it is hoped that our 
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ROBERT L. TAYLOR, GOVERNOR OF TENNESSEE. 
From a photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


great railways will make an equally 
strong showing of their superiority in 
equipment. Every State will be requested 
to contribute its products, and towns noted 
for any particular manufacture will be 
invited to exploit their respective lines. 
When Congress meets, a bill appropriat- 
ing half a million dollars, already passed 
by the Senate, will be brought up in the 
House. ‘It ought to pass,’’? Major 
Handy says, ‘‘ for France made an exhibit 
at Chicago which cost at least twice that 
sum.”’ 
A LEADER OF UNITARIANISM. 

Scarcely any clergyman in the United 
States is better known than Eaward 
Everett Hale, who has been in charge of 
the Old South Church in Boston for more 
than forty years, has published a dozen 
books, has edited several periodicals, has 
delivered speeches and lectures all over 


the country, and has founded societies of 
the widest extent and influence. At 
seventy five his intellectual fire is still 
full of irons, and he scorns the thought 
of confining his energies to pulpit work. 

‘« Sermons ?’’ he says, in his vigorous 
way. ‘‘I have no patience with the idea 
that it takes six days of grinding to 
write a sermon. What nonsense! A 
sermon consists of about 2,500 words.”’ 
It will be seen that he does not believe in 
lengthy discourses. ‘‘I take a cup of 
coffee before breakfast, and write about 
six pages—that makes about 600 words. 
In the morning I dictate to my amanu- 
ensis 1,500 words more. I become in- 
tensely interested in my subject, and it 
takes only a quarter of an hour. In the 
afternoon I look it over, add 500 or 600 
words, and the sermon is done. In all, I 
haven't put my hand to paper for more 
than two hours.’’ 
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Unfortunately, there are preachers who 
have not such marvelous facility as Dr. 
Hale, and who find that it takes a good 
deal longer to compose a sermon that is 
worth listening to. 

Dr. Hale’s home is an old house on 
Highland Street, Roxbury, with the tall 
Ionic pillars of colonial architecture. He 
has lived there for thirty years, but it is 


the most unique campaigns the country 
ever saw. The opposing nominee was 
his brother, Alfred A. Taylor, and the 
two candidates stumped the State to- 
gether. They traveled together, ate and 
slept together, played the violin together, 
and from the same platforms spoke against 
each other as vehemently as they could. 
The political antagonism of the brothers 





ALFRED A. TAYLOR, OF TENNESSEE. 


Froma photograph by Bell, Washington. 


not a family inheritance, having been a 
girls’ school before Dr. Hale became its 
owner. In his genealogical tree appear 
many of the famous names of New Eng- 
land. Nathan Hale, the Revolutionary 
spy, was his great uncle ; Edward Everett 
was his uncle; and his father, another 
Nathan Hale, was one of the first jour- 
nalists of the last generation. His wife 
is a granddaughter of Lyman Beecher 
and a niece of Henry Ward Beecher and 
Mrs. Stowe. 





THE TAYLOR BROTHERS OF TENNESSEE. 
When Governor Robert L. Taylor, of 

Tennessee, was first nominated for the 

office he now holds, there ensued one of 


was an inheritance. They come from a 
district of Tennessee which is a historic 
fighting ground. The sycamores under 
which they played as barefoot boys saw 
the troops of Campbell, Shelby, and John 
Sevier gathering for battle on King’s 
Mountain. When North and South had 
to settle the question of secession, the 
State was rent in twain, and her houses 
were divided among themselves. Almost 
in the heart of the South, Union senti- 
ment was strong in the mountains of her 
eastern counties. The two boys’ father, 
a Methodist minister, the Rev. N. G. 
Taylor, was an earnest Republican ; their 
mother, whose maiden name was Haynes, 
held to the Democratic principles of her 
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own family. Alfred stood with the 
former, Robert with the latter. Both 
entered political life early, and each in 
turn represented their Congressional dis- 
trict, as the rival parties obtained con- 
trol of it. Their memorable contest for 
the governorship was in 1886. Since 
then they have appeared together on the 
lecture platform, and Robert Taylor, who 


recently been talked of as a possible 
future Governor of Pennsylvania. The 
Keystone State is not averse to honoring 
her veterans, one of her Representatives 
at large being Galusha Grow, whose 
career at the capital began as long ago 
as 1851, and who now, at seventy four, 
is the dean of the House. This is no 
great age beside that of Mr. Morrill of 





WILLIAM CONNELL, CONGRESSMAN FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


From a photograph by Griffin, Scranton. 


is now serving his third term as Tennes- 
see’s chief magistrate, has collected a 
volume of stories which he recently pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘ Bob Taylor’s 
Tales.’’ His brother has, for the present 
at least, retired to private life on his fine 
farm in the Nola Chucky valley, in eastern 
Tennessee. 





CONGRESSMAN CONNELL OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Very few men enter politics so late in 
life as William Connell, who in his 
seventieth year came to Washington as a 
newly elected member of the present Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, Mr. Connell is re- 
garded as one of the rising men, and has 


Vermont, who at eighty seven has just 
begun a new term in the Senate; and it 
is verdant youth in comparison to Mr. 
Villiers, the father of the English House 
of Commons, who will be ninety six if 
he lives to the 3rd of next January. With 
such exemplars before him, Mr. Connell 
may well look forward to years of active 
service. 

More than fifty years ago he left his 
native island of Cape Breton, and went 
to Luzerne, Pennsylvania, where he began 
life by driving mules ina mine for seventy 
five cents a day. Twelve years later, he 
was manager of a railroad company’s coal 
property ; and fourteen years after that, 
he became a mine owner himself. He has 


cee cen 


- 
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GEORGE H. WHITE, OF NORTH CAROLINA—THE ONLY COLORED MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 


From a photograph by Gerock, New Berne. 


been one of the builders and developers 
of the thriving city of Scranton, and to- 
day there is scarcely an important busi- 
ness enterprise there in which Mr. Con- 
nell is not interested. He is president of 
a bank, a land company, and several in- 
dustrial corporations; and his other 
interests include lumber, iron, salt, a 
newspaper, and several branches of manu- 
facture. Though new to national politics, 
he has long been a ‘‘ first citizen’’ among 
his neighbors of the Lackawanna coal 
region. 





THE COLORED CONGRESSMAN. 
The eight million negroes of the United 
States are represented in Congress by 


one solitary member of their race—George 
Henry White, of North Carolina. Mr. 
White, who was educated at the Howard 
University, in Washington, is now a 
practising attorney at Tarboro. He has 
long been of more than local prominence 
as an intellectual leader among Afro 
Americans. He has been a prosecuting 
attorney and principal of a normal school, 
and has served in both branches of the 
State Legislature. 

It is many vears since a negro sat in 
the United States Senate, but in most 
Congresses one or two have been elected 
to the House of Representatives. Their 
relations with their white colleagues from 
the South have never, so far as we are 
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JAMES H. ECKELS, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


From a photograph by Prince, Washington. 


aware, been unpleasant; and though none 
of them has made any special mark as a 
legislator, several have proved themselves 
men of ability, and have afterwards held 
responsible official posts. Mr. White, 
who is about forty five years old, is a man 
of modest and intelligent demeanor, 
thoroughly educated, and an authority 
upon all questions that specially con- 
cern his own people. Upon such matters 
Congress is likely to hear from him. 


A FINANCIAL EXPERT. 

James H. Eckels, of Illinois, whom Mr. 
Cleveland appointed as comptroller of 
the currency, though he has hada good 
many years’ experience in politics and 
in finance, is still a young man, and 
looks younger than he is. When he 
made his first prominent appearance as a 
campaign speaker, in 1880, he was ordered 
to a town in Vermont, where a Democratic 





orator had not been sighted for many 
years. He had been notified that a local 
delegation would meet him, and when he 
left the train he saw a group of gray 
haired citizens near the station; but as 
they took no notice of him he supposed 
that there had been some mistake, and 
went toa hotel. After le had been there 
some time, there was a knock at his door, 
and the men he had seen at the station 
entered. They looked around the room. 

‘‘Where is Mr. Eckels ?’’ one of them 
inquired. 

‘‘T’m Eckels,” said the visitor. 

‘“Why, you’re only a boy !’’ was the 
astonished reply. 

‘‘T’m not very old,’’ Eckels admitted. 

The delegation explained that they 
meant no offense, but feared that their 
people would not listen to a speaker of 
such youthful appearance. They sug- 
gested that he should keep himself out 
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of sight until the moment for his speech 
arrived. Then they withdrew, and tele- 
graphed to the State chairman : 

‘We have advertised a man. 
thunder have you sent a boy ?”’ 

Mr. Eckels did not show himself until 
it was time to begin his speech. When 
he ended it, the committee sent the chair- 
man another despatch : 

‘Tf you have any more boys, send them 


Why in 


along.”’ 

Mr. Eckels has since won a national 
reputation as one of the brightest and 
clearest thinkers, writers, and speakers 
upon financial topics. He contributes 
an interesting and suggestive paper to 
the present issue of MuNsEy’s. At the 
time of writing, he expects shortly to 
leave his post at Washington, and to 
assume the management of an important 
corporation in New York or Chicago. 





A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 

Whatever may be said of Collis P. Hunt- 
ington in the great outside world, he is a 
persona grata in Oneonta, Otsego County, 
New York, and he is quite proud of it. 
He was ‘‘raised” in that euphoniously 
named town, visits it frequently, and is 
always welcome there. On those occa- 
sions Mr. Huntington is happy, far happier 
than when making big railroad deals ; 
he is compelled to make railroad deals 
by stress of circumstances, but he goes 
to Oneonta from choice, and says ‘‘ How 
do youdo ?’’ to ‘‘’ fom” and ‘‘ Dick’’ and 
‘‘Harry’’ quite cheerfully. They gener- 
ally reply, ‘‘ Well, Collis, will vou never 
grow old ?’’ He is only seventy. 

Mr. Huntington has brothers and sisters 
and nephews and nieces in Oneonta, to 
whom he never tires of giving presents 
in and out of season. He has provided 
for them all according to their capacities 
and requirements, and takes care of a 
few others in the town besides. One of 
his particular friends is ‘‘ Burt’’ Sabine, 
a local merchant, who was very near 
being a ‘‘Forty niner,’’ as his mil- 
lionaire townsman was. When the gold 
fever broke out, young Sabine and Hunt- 
ington caught the infection and started 
for California. Sabine only got half 
way. He was afflicted with what was 
called prairie schooner sickness—doctors 
might be puzzled to distinguish it from 


home sickness—and returned to Oneonta. 
Collis P. Huntington went on, and ‘ got 
there,’’ inthe fullest sense of the phrase. 

BISMARCK ON POLITICAL MORALITY. 

3ismarck is living very quietly at 
Friedrichsruhe, and seldom talks for pub- 
lication now. ‘The other day, however, 
some characteristic remarks of the 
veteran’s were printed in a German paper. 
As everybody knows, he loves neither 
France nor England, and in these latest 
utterances he expresses decided opinions 
upon the methods of their governments. 

‘‘In France,’’ he says, ‘‘they have not 
always been very choice of the means 
they adopt to a diplomatic end. In their 
policy toward weak peoples abroad they 
have been cruel and brutal; violence and 
treachery have been part of their game. 
But French diplomacy is not so permeated 
with hypocrisy and perfidy as is the 
English. The Englishman in private 
life is respectable and trustworthy; asa 
politician he is at the other extreme. 
His diplomacy uses all the means which 
the individual despises.’’ 

In contrast to the baseness of these 
perfidious governments may be set the 
following charming picture of German 
official honor, and the taintlessness of 
its methods. It is drawn, not by M. 
Hanotaux or Mr. Chamberlain, but by 
Prince Bismarck himself, in the same 
conversation, when he comes to describe 
the good old days of his rule at Berlin. 

‘The whole thing ’’—the purloining 
of letters intrusted to the mails—‘‘ was 
done very neatly. There was a special 
office for such work, with several 
practised officials representing the differ- 
ent German governinents. One would 
melt the seals with a hot knife; another 
would steam the envelopes fastened with 
paste; a third would open the envelopes ; 
a fourth would copy from the letters any 
extracts that were needed, and a fifth 
would close the envelopes again.’’ 

It would seem, to the unbiased observer, 
as if the government which employed the 
light fingers of these ‘‘ practised officials’’ 
should be quite able to meet the insidious 
devices of foreign diplomacy. 


The recent assassination of a Spanish 
premier and a South American president, 
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and the attempts upon the lives of Presi- 
dent Faure and the King of Italy, point 
the moral that the calling of a ruler is a 
decidedly risky one. Even Queen Vic- 
toria, who is certainly a popular sover- 
eign, and whose sex might be expected 
to shield her from personal attack, has 
been assaulted six times—four times, at 
least, with murderous intent. She has 
seemed, fortunately, to bear a charmed 
life. On June 10, 1840, Edward Oxford 
fired upon her from a distance of a few 
feet, but missed. In 1842 there were two 
equally unsuccessful attempts—by John 
Francis ou May 30, and by John William 
Bean on July 3. She was again fired at 
on May 19, 1849, by William Hamilton. 
In 1850 an army officer, Lieutenant Pate, 
struck her in the face with a cane. In 
1872, on February 29, Arthur O’Connor 
threatened her with an unloaded pistol. 
All these men, probably, were more or 
less insane. 

For twenty five years Victoria has gone 
her way unmolested ; but it would not be 
strange if she felt a certain nervousness 
upon occasions like that of her great 
jubilee procession. Among several mil- 
lions of spectators there may always bea 
murderous lunatic. 

* * * * 

The Prince of Wales has been heir to 
the throne of Great Britain for nearly fifty 
six years. He has seen every country in 
Europe change its ruler except the one 
on whose crown his eyes are set. He is 
older than most of the reigning kings. 
He might have been a sovereign several 
years ago, for he stood next in succession 
to his late uncle, Ernst, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha; but as heir to a great 
throne, he let the petty German one pass 
to his younger brother, the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Yet the Prince of Wales is not heir to 
the English throne without some opposi- 
tion. It is true that this opposition is 
not of the slightest importance, and 
counts for nothing legally, yet it is inter- 
esting to note that there is another claim- 
ant for Victoria’s crown. The Legitimists, 
who admit no claim but that of divine 
right, and hold rigidly to the straightest 
line of royal descent, assert that Prince 
Rupert of Bavaria is the rightful tenant 
of the prince’s position. They regard the 


Hanoverian monarchs as mere impostors, 
and would have Victoria yield her 
honors to a descendant of the house of 
Stuart, the Princess Luitpold of Bavaria, 
whom they style Mary IV of England. 

Mayor Josiah Quincy, of Boston, ac- 
cording to an impression prevalent in the 
New England city, was never seen to 
smile. Even his friends tell good stories 
of his honor’s undemonstrativeness, 
which at times amounts to what some 
consider extreme coldness. He is not 
one of those men who wear their hearts 
on their sleeves. He makes friends 
slowly, to be sure, but his friendship is 
of the lasting order, which, like good 
wine, improves with old age. 

As a matter of record, Mr. Quincy is 
quite a joker. When he was a Harvard 
student he wrote several humorous poems 
that went the rounds. At least one of 
them stili survives as an undergraduate 
drollery, and is sung by strong lunged 
freshmen when occasion excuses. It was 
a rather sardonic comment on the Har- 
vard Annex girl, and ran as follows: 


Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
““T’m going to the Annex, sir,’’ she said. 


What to do there, my pretty maid ? 
““’m going to be cultured, sir,’’ she said. 


What are your studies, my pretty maid? 
“Chinese and quaternions, sir,’’ she said. 


Then who will marry you, my pretty maid ? 
“Cultured girls don’t marry, sir,’’ she said. 
x x *% s 


President McKinley’s appointment of 
Homer Byington, of Connecticut, as con- 
sul at Naples, brings to mind a note- 
worthy incident in the career of this 
veteran journalist. Thirty years ago Mr. 
Byington was interested in a project of 
establishing a Republican daily paper in 
New York. The Szwz, which at that time 
was in the Associated News syndicate, 
was purchased, and he was installed as 
its manager. Charles A. Dana, whose 
subsequent work on this paper has ad- 
vanced him to the forefront of journalistic 
littérateurs, also joined the new venture 
as editor in chief. When Mr. Dana’s 
historical feud with President Grant 
arose, the policy of the paper was changed 
completely by its editor, and it became a 
stanch advocate of Democracy. Mr. 
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Byington, adhering to his strong Repub- 
lican views, could not tolerate this, and 
withdrew from the management, surren- 
dering a handsome competence rather 
than betray the party to whose support 
he was pledged, Such unflinching fidelity 
to political conviction is uncommon 
enough to constitute an event in the 
annals of our vacillating journalism. It 
constitutes, too, a mark of character 
which Mr. Byington’s political friends 
ana foes will equally respect. 


‘ 


Instead of compiling lists of ** Million- 
aires Awheel,’’ the newspapers may 
soon, in order to save space, be driven to 
publish the briefer list of those who have 
not adopted the bicycle. The catalogue 
of rich men who can drive a locomotive is 
not so long. One is George Gould, who 
could manage an engine long before he 
becaine a railroad president; another is 
John Jacob Astor, whose fondness for 
practical mechanics is well known; a 
third is Dr. Seward Webb. When the 
Adirondack natives see a single car and 
engine dashing at high speed along the 
line that leads to his place in the mount- 
ains, they inform the summer boarders 
that ‘‘ Dr. Webb is running that train.”’ 
President Thomson, of the Pennsylvania, 
is an accomplished engineer, and so, 
probably, area good many other American 
railway magnates who have worked their 
own way up. 


Although his predecessor, Abdul Aziz, 
wore a diamond studded turban worth 
perhaps a million dollars, the present 
Sultan of Turkey covers his head with a 
plain fez that costs less than a dollar. 
Abdul Hamid is said to be the most 
plainly dressed of all the world’s sover- 
eigns, usually appearing in a very ordi- 
nary black suit. His one affectation— 
that of dying his naturally grizzled hair 
a glossy and youthful black—is a matter 
of state policy. No ruler of Stamboul 
would dare to break the tradition which 
decrees that the head and _ representa- 
tive of a race of black haired warriors 
should show a full complement of raven 
locks. 

* * * % 

Boston has again taken up her old time 

custom of naming her school houses after 


her distinguished men of history, liter- 
ature, and art. Some time ago she departed 
from this commendable rule, and named 
the principal school built during the year 
after the man who happened to be mayor at 
the time; but this gave rise to a great deal 
of criticism. The last new school of im- 
portance was named in honor of the great 
Revolutionary portrait painter, Gilbert 
Stuart, whose paintings of Washington 
are known and admired the world over. 
The Stuart Fund Association, whose ob- 
ject is to collect money to erect a suitable 
monument to the artist, was instrumental 
in having his name chosen. The society 
presented the school some of Stuart's 
masterpieces, and several living Boston 
artists gave specimens of their work. 

After all the stories of the pastoral and 
patriarchal simplicity in which dwells 
Paul Kriiger, president of the South 
African Republic, it is surprising to hear 
that he has recently received from London 
a magnificent state coach, made for him 
by an English concern at a cost of $3,500. 
It is said to be the most imposing vehicle 
ever seen south of the equator, and it is 
surmised that ‘‘Oom Paul’’ desires to 
show that ‘‘ troublesome woman,’’ Queen 
Victoria, that he can ride in a carriage as 
fine as hers. 


Some time ago it was stated that Dr. 
Nansen would shortly make a lecture tour 
in the United States. At the time of 
writing this, the famous Norwegian ex- 
plorer has not come to our shores, nor is 
there any apparent prospect of his arrival. 
Possibly the hero of the Fram expedition 
is not so eager for the noble American 
dollar as some other European celebrities 
have shown themselves. 

But Dr. Nansen has not lacked oppor- 
tunities of turning an honest penny 
since his return from the polar regions, 
and some of them he has used. The 
other day, for instance, Mme. Tussaud— 
or the modern successor who now repre- 
sents that celebrated name—offered him a 
thousand pounds for the clothes he wore 
on the day of his strange meeting with 
Mr. Jackson in Franz Josef Land. The 
explorer accepted the offer, and the well 
worn suit is now upon his waxen effigy 
in the Tussaud collection. 

















MY FAVORITE NOVELIST 
AND HIS BEST BOOK.’ 


BY BRET HARTE. 


The author who created a new school of fiction in America names Alexandre 
Dumas’ famous romance of “Monte Cristo” as his favorite novel, and explains its 
wonderful hold upon the readers of three generations. 








S I have half a dozen favorite novel- 
ists, but only one favorite novel, I 
find some difficulty in adjusting this 
article to the limits defined in the above 
somewhat arbitrary title. And as it may 
be doubtful, also, if the critical dissection 
and analysis of any novel is compatible 
with that deep affection suggested by the 
word ‘‘ favorite,’’ I hasten to confess that 
my critical appreciation of my favorite 
novel began long after it had first thrilled 
me as a story. 

And here I fear I must start with the 
premises—open to some contention—that 
the primary function of the novel is to 
interest the reader in its storvy—in the 
progress of some well developed plot to 
a well defined climax, which may be 
either expected or unexpected by him. 
After this it may have a purpose or moral; 
may be pathetic, humorous, or felicitous 
in language; but it must first interest as 
a story. 

The average novel reader is still a child 
in the desires of the imagination; he 
wants to know what ‘‘happened,’’ and 
to what end. It may be doubted if the 
humor of Dickens, the satire of Thack- 
eray, or the epigrammatic brilliancy of 
the French school, ever dazzled or diverted 
his mind from that requisite. ‘‘Did the 
lovers marry?’’ ‘*Was the murderer 
discovered ?’’ ‘‘Was the mystery ex- 
plained? ’’ are the eternal questions for 
which he demands an answer. The skill 
that prolongs this suspense, the art that 
protracts this denouement without his 


perceiving it, he does not object to. Any 
one who has watched him eagerly or 
impatiently skipping page after page, and 
covertly peeping at the last one of a new 
novel, will understand this. We laugh 
at, but we must not underrate, the power 
of the weekly instalment of cheap fiction 
which leaves the hero hanging over a 
precipice in the last issue, and only res- 
cues him on the following Saturday. It 
may be a cheap ‘‘surprise,’’ but the 
humble ‘‘penny a liner’’ may be nearer 
to the needs of the average reader than 
the more celebrated author. 

A charming American writer, in an 
extravaganza called ‘‘The Brick Moon,’’ 
makes the solitary inhabitant of that 
whirling disc cast into space, telegraph 
to his fair Dulcinea still on the earth. 
It was at the time when Charles Reade’s 
exciting novel, ‘‘Foul Play,’’ was in 
serial publication. The first question 
asked by the celestial voyager referred to 
this mundane romance, which they both 
were reading at the time of their separa- 
tion. 

‘‘How did they get off the Island? ”’ 
the anxious inquirer traces on his gigan- 
tic sphere. : 

‘“‘Ducks,’’ flashed back the brief, but 
sympathetic girl, with one eye at the 
telescope, and the other on the book. 

The average reader will at least re- 
spond to the feeling that suggested so 
extreme an illustration. We, who write, 
may possibly object. We may wish him 
to admire our poetry, our humor, and 
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our ‘profound knowledge of human 
nature’’— vide our most intelligent critic ; 


he will, in the exercise of that human 
nature, simply observe that he is getting 
‘‘no forwarder’’— and will have none of 
them. We may wish him to know of 
what our hero is thinking—he only cares 
for what he is do/ng; we mayv—more 
fatal error !—wish him to know of what 
we are thinking—and he calmly skips! 
We may scatter the flowers of our fancy 
in his way; like the old fox hunter in 
the story, he only hates ‘‘ them stinkin’ 
vi'lets’’ that lead him off the scent we 
have started. Action! Movement! He 
only seeks these, until the climax is 
‘“*run down."’ 

I am premising, of course, that this 
action shall be continuously and ably 
sustained. The subject may be various, 
but I think it will be admitted that its 
most popular form is always based upon 
the prolonged struggle of man with his 
particular environment and circumstance. 
It was an old trick of the Greek, but the 
gods of Azs drama were implacable; the 
hero succumbed, and so we will have no 
more of him. In its simplest form, it was 
that direct struggle with the forces of 
nature which has made ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’’ immortal. This has been com- 
bined, later, with our hero’s additional 
struggle with a preéngaged and unrecip- 
rocating mistress, as in ‘‘Foul Play’’; 
although here is the danger of a double 
action, only one element of which the 
reader will follow. It may run the whole 
gamut of the affections, although the 
younger novelists—like Stanley Weyman 
—are beginning to recognize the effect of 
a lover who has to overcome a prelimi- 
nary aversion on the part of his beloved in 
addition to his other struggles. 

For the more hopeless the preliminary 
situation, and the greater the obstacles to 
the action, the greater the interest. The 
highest form of art is reached when the 
hero’s difficulties are such that apparently 
nothing short of divine interposition 
would seem to save him, and his triumph 
is consequently exalted in the mind of 
the reader to seem to partake of divine 
retribution. It is especially reached in 
a novel dealing with what might be called 
personal revenge — yet a_ revenge for 
wrongs so inhuman, and a revenge car- 
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ried out under such masterful intelligence 
and direction, as to seem divine justice. 

And this is what I claim for my favorite 
novel : ‘* The Count of Monte Cristo,’’ by 
the elder Dumas. The lovers of that 
great French romancer will perhaps won- 
der why I hesitated at the outset to speak 
of him as my ‘‘ favorite zovelist’’; they 
will perhaps remind me of his other 
books, and of those delightful creatures, 
Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’ Artagnan; 
but I must in turn remind them that 
these only characters in a charm- 
ing series of historical episodes; and I 
prefer to restrict my claim to his one ex- 
ceptional performance—a perfect novel ! 

I suppose there is scarcely a reader of 
these pages who, whether he accepts this 
dictum or not, is not familiar with the 
story, and will not admit its whilom ex- 
traordinary popularity. ‘‘The wealth of 
Monte Cristo”’ is already as proverbial as 
that of Creesus. Yet I venture to briefly 
recapitulate the outline of this story. A 
young man of obscure origin is, by a 
malicious conspiracy, unexpectedly de- 
prived of his betrothed, his ambition, 
and his liberty ; and confined in a political 
prison, where he is supposed by every 
one but the reader to have miserably died. 
At the end of fourteen years he reappears, 
equipped with extraordinary yet possible 
power of vengeance, and mysteriously 
pursues his former persecutors to the bit- 
ter end. 

It is a plot simple enough, as all great 
works are; but before entering upon its 
marvelous exposition, I would like tocall 
the reader’s attention to that shrewd 
perception of human nature which made 
the great romancer select a very common 
instinct of humanity as the basis of his 
appeal to the reader’s sympathy. We have 
all of us, at some time, when confronted 
with a particular phase of human wrong 
and injustice, been seized by a desire to 
usurp the tardy divine function, and 
take the law into ourown hands. We have 
all wished to be ‘‘ caliph for a day,’’ as 
humanly, if not as humbly, as the Persian 
porter; we have longed for a sudden and 
potential elevation from which to hold 
the balance between man and man. 
Such a being Dumas has created in 
Edmond Dantes, \ater Count of Monte 
Cristo, and with such convincing and 
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elaborate skill that we forget he is only 
redressing his own wrongs in the tact, 
wisdom, and scope of his scheme of retri- 
bution. We overlook the relentlessness 
of his punitive powers in the impassive 
logic with which he makes the guilty 
work out their own doom. 

I do not know of a situation in romance 
more artistically explicated than the open- 
ing chapters of ‘‘ Monte Cristo,’’ from the 
arrival of Edmond Dantés at Marseilles 
to his incarceration in the Chateau d’Tf. 
There is nothing forced, extravagant, or 
unnatural in the exposition, yet it con- 
tains everything essential to the working 
out of the plot in the remaining three 
fourths of the novel, all carefully pre- 
arranged—even to the apparently unim- 
portant and humble vocation of the hero, 
as will be seen later. We have the good 
ship Pharaon entering the harbor, anx- 
iously expected by the worthy owner 
Morrei—a man whose generosity and ex- 
travagant sense of mercantile honor 
leads him eventually into financial 
straits—and temporarily commanded by 
her first mate, Dantes, owing to the 
death, at sea, of her captain. We are at 
once introduced to the important charac- 
ters of the book: Dazglars, the super- 
cargo, jealous of Danies’ position; Fer- 
nand, Dantes’ unsuccessful rival for 
Mercedes’ hand; Caderousse, the weak, 
drunken, vacillating friend of Dantés—a 
strongly drawn character ; and the royalist 
magistrate, de Vil/cfort, ambitious of pro- 
motion. We have for an epoch the com- 
ing shadow of the Hundred Days cast upon 
the Pharaon, for she also bears a letter 
from the emperor at Elba to WVorfier, the 
Bonapartist uncle of de Villefort, which the 
innocent Dazies has received as a sacred 
trust from the dying captain. It is this 
letter, which would prove Dantes’ inno- 
cence, yet by compromising de Villefort’s 
uncle would ruin de Villefort’s own po- 
litical advancement, that the magistrate 
suppresses. 

And here it will be seen that the con- 
spiracy on which so much depends, and 
upon which such tremendous punishment 
is afterwards invoked, is no mere cheap 
stage villainy. The conspirators are 
human, and at this crisis—as in real life 
—are moved only through their respective 
weaknesses ; Danglars by envy, Fernand 
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by jealousy, Caderousse through drunken 
impotence. All believe ina certain egal 
guilt of Dant2s—except de Villefort—and 
none but he is aware that he is dooming 
the unfortunate sailor to more than a few 
months’ imprisonment. Even de Villefort’s 
cruel prolongation of his incarceration 
arises from the increasing danger of dis- 
covery to himself, in his rising fortunes. 
This combination has, therefore, nothing 
extravagant, inhuman, or unconvincing 
in its details. The conspiracy is suc- 
cessful, and the doors of the Chateau d’If 
close on the unfortunate man, and on the 
first act of the drama. 

If, for a French novel, the love passages 
of Mercedes and Dantes seem somewhat 
brief and artificial—especially when con- 
trasted with the charming idyll of Maxzz- 
milien Morrel and Valentine de Villefort 
in the later pages—it is no doubt a part of 
the art of Dumas. He did not wish the 
reader to dwell too much upon it, nor to 
excite too much sympathy with JVer- 
cedes—who is destined, later, to take up 
with Dantes’ rival. Dantes is always the 
central figure—not Danes, a languishing 
lover, but Danies, the victim of fate and 
selfish cruelty, the predestined self 
avenger. 

We now come to the second act of this 
drama; which is still explicatory and 
preparatory, yet which exhibits in a still 
higher degree the genius of the con- 
structor. We have the hero with a tre- 
mendous purpose before him—but power- 
less, inexperienced, and untried. More 
than this, he is a common, uncultured 
man, while his persecutors are already 
advancing to fortune and position. It 
would be easy for the ordinary romancer 
to break prison walls, and let the convict 
revenge himself in a rude, sailor-like 
fashion. But Dumas is no ordinary ro- 
mancer; he makes the fourteen years of 
Danies’ captivity essential to his salva- 
tion, and the actual equipment and educa- 
tion of the hero for his purpose. The 
whole thrilling narrative of Dan/es’ prison 
life, the despair verging upon suicide, 
the attempt to escape, seemingly futile, 
yet leading to his strange acquaintance 
and intimacy with the 46sé Faria, are 
not the mere ingenious incidents of a 
clever romancer, but the gradual building 
up of Dantes’ character, intellect, judg- 
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ment, and even knowledge of the world, 
to enable him to fulfil his purpose. Re- 
stricted to the companionship of a learned 
and polished ecclesiastic for whom he 
feels the devotion of a simple nature, he 
beconies polished and refined. Con- 
demned to idleness, he becomes a student. 
He is no longer the frank, simple sailor, 
but the man of education, meditation, 
and self control. Out of his very wrongs 
and sufferings the redresser of these 
wrongs and sufferings has been created. 

He lacks now only freedom and fortune 
to begin his work. By fortuitous but yet 
not improbable circumstances, both are 
brought within his reach. A dangerous 
aitack of illness compels the .448é to re- 
veal the treasure of Monte Cristo to his 
companion. His sudden death not only 
makes Daniées the heir to this colossal for- 
tune, but gives him the opportunity to 
escape. Even here, however, Dumas’ 
art is shown in the element of suspense 
kept up and the dramatic surprise of the 
climax. ‘The hero and the reader both 
believe that by Daz/es’ substitution of his 
own living body for that of his dead com- 
panion in the coarse funereal sack to be 
conveyed outside the prison walls, he will 
be able to dig himself from the careless, 
shallow grave accorded a forgotten pris- 
oner. The moment arrives ; Dantes feels 
the cool breath of freedom, as he is 
wheeled in the sack beyond the prison 
pale; but he suddenly feels also that he 
is lifted up and swung in mid air! One 
does not talk much of Dumas’ epigram- 
matic force of description, but nothing 
can be finer than the last line of the chap- 
ter—which tells the whole story. ‘‘Za 
mer est le cimetieve du Chateau d'If,’’ says 
the French romancer. ‘‘ The sea is the 
cemetery of the Chateau d’If,’’ savs the 
literal English translator. 

The reader understands, now, why the 
hero has been bred a sailor. The plunge 
into the sea, the desperate swim for life, 
the boarding of the Genoese vessel, the 
enlistment among the crew, and the find- 
ing of the island of Monte Cristo, could 
only have been accomplished by a 
thorough seaman—and all this was pre- 
ordained by the ingenuity of the author. 
This is equally true of the management 
of the yacht in the removal of the trea- 
sures from the island. It is well, also, 
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to note, as another instance of this in- 
genious prearrangement of detail, Dantés’ 
first successful disguise in his interview 
with his old companion, Caderousse, is 
that of an abbé—which his intimacy with 
Faria alone nade probable. 

The fairy splendors of the Grotto, and 
the entertainment of Franz d’Epinay, 
which announce Danes’ assumption of 
the title of Count of Monte Cristo, may 
seem somewhat extravagant to the reader 
of English romance, but they arise from 
that southern exuberance of color which 
characterized Dumas’ fancy. It must be 
remembered that Alonte Cristo’s apparent 
ostentation of wealth was assumed for the 
purpose of impressing his destined vic- 
tims, and carrying out his véngeance. 
One does not expect the millionaire A7on/e 
Cristo, with his mission, to act with the 
reticence and calm ofa Rothschild, and the 
English reader may, after all, find less to 
offend his taste in the conscious posing 
of this French avenger than in the un- 
conscious vulgarity of a Lothair. Yet it 
is perhaps unfortunate for the reputa- 
tion of the novel that much of its Roman 
carnival display has become already 
familiar as a cheap stage spectacle to the 
exclusion of its real dramatic power. 

I find only one incident in this part of 
the novel which strikes me as being incon- 
sistent with its general careful elaboration 
and plausibility. It is the mysterious re- 
habilitation of the lost ship Pharaon, and 
her dramatic entry into Marseilles on the 
eve of A/forrel’s bankruptcy. It is an 
anticlimax, for A/orrel has already been 
saved by the mysterious Englishman, 
and the catastrophe averted ; it is a mere 
coup de thédtre, on which the curtain of 
the chapter descends without explana- 
tion. It is so unlike the author that one 
is inclined to believe it the work of 
Maquet, Dumas’ collaborator in his other 
novels. 

The episode of Luigi Vampa and his 
brigands is merely an extr’acte of adven- 
ture to bring closer the relation of A/onte 
Cristo to Albert de Alorcerf, the son of 
Fernand, and to prepare the way for 
Monte Cristo’s entrance into Paris, and 
his work of retribution, Here, almost 
at once, we have the tremendously dra- 
matic episode of the Auberge of Pont du 
Garde told by Bertuccio, ATonte Cristo’s 
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servant, in which the diamond ring given 
by Monte Cristo (disguised as an abbé, 
and the executor of the dead Admond 
Dantes) to Caderousse and his wife has 
provoked the murder of the jeweler and 
the death of the wife. The details of the 
murder, witnessed by Aertuccio, himself 
in hiding; the ‘‘rain of blood” falling 
through the cracks of the floor above upon 
the concealed man, and his own arrest for 
the murder, would be thrilling enough as 
an episode, but it is more artistically 
significant as the beginning of that retri- 
bution worked out upon the old conspira- 
tors, through their own weaknesses, by 
the invisible hand of the count. The dis- 
covery of the old intrigue of A/me. Dan- 
glars and de Villefort at Auteuil, and the 
birth of the child, is equally powerful as 
an episode; the Lucrezia Borgia habits 
of Mme. de Villefort, and the thwarting of 
her designs on the paralytic JVortier by 
the fact that the powerful poisons she 
employs are, unknown to her, the same 
medicines given to him for his malady, 
and are therefore harmless to him; the 
luring of the financier Danglars to his 
ruin, through his ambition, by Jonte 
Cristo, are thrilling incidents enough, 
but are one and all subservient to the 
dominant idea of the novel—that the 
guilty should assist in their own punish- 
ment. 

Yet one of the finest touches in the 
story is AMJonte Cristo’s final recognition 
that, with all his tremendous power, and 
logical and impassive as is his scheme of 
retribution, he has not for one.moment 
succeeded in displacing God! And, despite 
its southern extravagance, its theatrical 
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postures and climaxes, its opulence of 
incident—almost as bewildering as the 
wealth of its hero—as a magnificent con- 
ception of romance magnificently car- 
ried out, the novel seems to me to stand 
unsurpassed in literature. 

But ‘‘ Monte Cristo’’ is vomance, and, 
as Iam told, of a very antiquated type. 
Iam informed by writers (not readers) 
that this is all wrong; that the world 
wants to know itself in all its sordid, ma- 
terial aspects, relieved only by occasional 
excursions into the domain of pathology 
and the contemplation of diseased and 
morbid types ; that ‘‘the proper study of 
mankind is man’’ as he is, and not as he 
might be; and that it is very reprehen- 
sible to deceive him with fairy tales, or to 
satisfy a longing that was in him when 
the first bard sang to him, or, in the 
gloom of his cave dwelling, the first story 
teller interested him in accounts of im- 
probable beasts and men—with illustra- 
tions on bone. But I venture to believe 
that when Jones comes home from the 
city and takes up a book, he does not 
greatly care to read a faithful chronicle of 
his own doings; nor has Mrs. Jones fresh- 
ened herself for his coming by seeking a 
transcript of her own uneventful day in 
the pages of her favorite novel. But if 
they have been lifted temporarily out of 
their commonplace surroundings and lim- 
ited horizon by some specious tale of 
heroism, endeavor, wrongs redressed, and 
faith rewarded, and are inclined to look a 
little more hopefully to Jones’ chances of 
promotion, or to Mrs. Jones’ aunt’s pro- 
spective legacy—why blame them or their 
novelist ? 

Bret FHlarte. 


IMMORTALITY. 


I BOWED my head in anguish sore 


When Life made Death his bride ; 


‘* Soul, we are lost forever more!’’ 


Unto my soul I cried. 


‘*Nay, waste in wailing not thy breath,”’ 


My soul replied to me, 
‘* Behold! the child of Life and Death 


Is Immortality !”’ 


Ellis Parker Butler. 
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BY VIVANTI CHARTRES. | 


A clever story of a theatrical Bohemia and its kaleidoscopic series of “ atmos- 
pheres”—A comedy of courtship and a satire of sentiment. 
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“s EAR me!”’ sighed Mrs. Berman, 

receding into her double chin in 
a painful effort to fasten the recalcitrant 
middle hook of her pink satin corsage. 
‘‘T almost wish this ‘ Parisian Coquette ’ 
had not been such a success after all. Of 
course, your father will make more money 
out of it than out of any play he has 
managed this season, but it means a 
great deal of discomfort to me.”’ 

‘‘Poor mamma,’’ said the little girl 
who stood near the dressing table watch- 
ing her, gorgeous in yellow gauze skirts 
and beribboned curls. ‘‘ That do look 
tight.”’ 

‘©*Does,’ Elsie, ‘does,’’’ said her 
mother, stopping to take breath. Then 
she went for that hook again. 

She got at it in a roundabout way. 
First she fastened the top hook; then 
she fastened the bottom hook; then 
she unfastened the top hook and fastened 
the hook next to the bottom one; then 
she fastened the two top hooks; then 
she unfastened the two bottom hooks 
and hooked the one in the middle; then 
she fastened the two bottom hooks again, 
and sat down to rest. 

‘“‘T was happier when ‘The Two 
Widows’ made such a hit at the Poole 
Theater. Then your father used to insist 
upon our dressing in black, with crape. 
It was warm in the hot weather, but at 
least it was loose.’’ And Mrs. Berman 
heaved another stout sigh over her pink 
satin barricade as she rose to put on a 
number of flimsy lace skirts that lay, can- 
didly young and flighty, on the couch. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, I hated it,’’ cried Elsie, 
raising peaky elbows and clasping her 
slight hands. ‘‘I was the ‘bereaved 


orphan,’ and papa would never allow me 
to laugh. And he would have my hair 
so greasy!” 

‘‘Well, child,” said Mrs. Berman re- 
signedly, slipping the third and shortest 
and laciest of the petticoats over her 
head, ‘‘it is one of the trials of your 
father’s profession. We may be thankful 
that, as a manager, he is satisfied to con- 
tinue his theatrical illusions in his home, 
and that he does not make an actress of 
you or nie.’”’ 

Here Mrs. Berman vanished under a 
light green, accordion pleated skirt. Her 
large face emerged from it looking warmer 
and more distressed than ever. 

‘*And it would be worse if he went to 
the actresses for the—these illusions, you 
know. But of course you don’t know 
anything about it, Elsie;” and the little 
girl in the gauze skirts certainly did not. 

All she knew was that her father, one 
of the big managers of the city, insisted 
on his household being a kind of con- 
tinuance of any successful ‘‘ show ” that 
he staged. When he put on ‘‘ Madame 
la Marquise,’’ a seventeenth century 
play, little Elsie was dressed in powder 
and patches for a month, and her mother 
was a portly and perspiring me. de Pom- 
padour. ‘The two Irish servant girls were 
made to look as much like Watteau 
shepherdesses as their duties and their 
temperaments would permit. When 
‘““The Two Widows ’’ had its phenomenal 
tun, the Berman household was swathed 
in gloom and crape and sable. Now, the 
third night of ‘‘ The Parisian Coquette,’’ 
Mrs. Berman was wearing Valenciennes 
all over her, a low necked dress, and a 
huge hat with bobbing roses. Elsie 
looked like the personification of infantile 
impropriety, or precocious profligacy, 
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and the Irish girls had gone mad with 
light blue satin aprons and caps awry. 

‘‘It is good for me. I must have it,”’ 
Mr. Berman used to say, putting his 
hands in his capacious pockets and sur- 
veying his strangely garbed household. 
‘It suggests ideas to me. I have hit on 
more ‘business’ and better stage effects 
from observations in my own home than 
at twenty rehearsals. Besides, it is my 
atmosphere. I must live in it. Take 
me out of my atmosphere, Mrs. Berman, 
and I die.’’ 

‘‘Then, John,’’ said Mrs. Berman, 
‘‘you shall have your atmosphere. I 
know my duty asa wife, and you shall 
have no excuse for asking for atmosphere 
from otlier people.”’ 

So it was that poor, fat Mrs. Berman 
sat on her sofa this Wednesday night 
with a large wild hat on, congested as to 
the face, flouncy and flighty as to the 
feet, and trying to pretend that she was 
smoking a Russian cigarette. Elsie, on 
a footstool, with yellow silk legs crossed, 
played one French tune and many false 
notes on a yellow mandolin. 

‘Good, good, good,’’ said Mr. Berman 
puffing in with his silk hat at the back 
of his head, and all the evening papers 
looking out of his pockets. ‘‘ Bien, bon, 
bien. My farm—that’s wife, you know, 
in French—iny ox/fovg—that’s you, child 
—comie and embrace your pazr. ‘ Pair’ is 
French for me, you know. Supper ready?”’ 

Some of Mr. Berman’s strange acquaint- 
ances dropped in during and after supper. 
The atmosphere of the house was genial, 
and many people liked to come in to eat 
or drink anything that happened to be on 
the table, to smoke anything they found 
or brought with them, to read the papers, 
and totalk shop with Mr. Berman. ‘There 
were different kinds of people. Some of 
them were shabby and stupid; some of 
them were shabby and clever; some 
of them were only shabby. Some of them 
were successful actors ; some of them were 
hopeful actors ; some of them were merely 
actors. ‘There were also a rising play- 
wright and a stingy millionaire, who 
were treated with a great deal of consid- 
eration. My. Berman played the piano, 
and some of the actors and the shabby 
people sang very well. Elsie recited pret- 
tily, and the playwright knew tricks 
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with cards. Surely it was as pleasant a 
place to drop into as any in the city. 

When everybody had gone—a little 
after midnight—Mr. and Mrs. Berman 
sat down at the table and had a little 
more supper. Llsie was asleep on the 
sofa. 

‘*John,’’ said Mrs. Berman, looking at 
the slight, vellow gauze figure of her 
daughter, ‘‘ Elsie is growing up.’’ 

Mr. Berman nodded, and looked affec- 
tionately across the room at the sleeping 
child. 

‘We ought to remember that she is 
growing up,’’ said Mrs. Berman. 

‘¢Certainly,’’ said Mr. Berman. ‘‘ Let 
her learn to play the guitar ;’’ and heleaned 
back, satisfied, with a sense of paternal 
duty fulfilled. ‘‘ And teach her French,’’ 
he added. ‘My own dear farm, this 
‘Parisian Coquette’ will run for three 
vears. Then there’s TI,ondon and the 
provinces. My farm cherry, think of 
that! ‘Cherry’ is French for ‘dear,’ 
you know.”’ 


rt. 


HLSIE grew up and learned to play the 
guitar. She was not taught French, be- 
cause ‘‘ The Parisian Coquette ’’ came to 
an untimely end, the original author of 
it—a German—having cabled from Berlin 
that he would sue for violation of his 
rights if it were not taken off at once. 
‘‘My Country Cousin” followed, and for 
a long time the Berman household was a 
picture of sweet ruralitv. Mrs. Berman 
and Elsie wore muslin dresses with 
simple sashes and white cotton stock- 
ings; and oatmeal, curds and whey, and 
new laid eggs adorned the rustic board. 
After ‘‘My Country Cousin’’ many 
other plays had come and run and gone, 
while Elsie grew, and learned to play the 
guitar. 

She grew not very pretty, but with a 
peculiar, undeniable, untidy charm that 
made all the shabby friends and some of 
the actors fall in love with her. When 
the stingy millionaire brought her a verv 
small pearl brooch and asked her to 
marry him, there was a great deal of 
merriment in the household, but not 
much surprise. Elsie refused the million- 
aire, who asked to have his brooch back, 
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and continued to call as if nothing had 
happened. 

One evening one of the shabby people 
spoke about a rich German friend of his, 
Herr Heinrich Miiller. Herr Miiller was 
an engineer who built bridges in the East 
and dams in the West, made canals in 
the North and wells in the South, and 
money everywhere. According to the 
shabby friend, Herr Miiller was the 
Arabian Phoenix among Germans. He was 
half hero and half angel and wholly gen- 
tleman. He was very particular about 
his clothes and his company. Not every 
one could know Herr Miiller who wanted 
to. Anda mustache—like that—yellow ! 

‘‘Do you think you could bring him 
here?’’ said Elsie. ‘‘I am getting so 
dreadfully tired of you all. I should like 
some one new and different. ’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the shabby friend, with 
important doubtfulness, ‘‘I don’t know. 
Herr Miiller is very much sought after.’’ 

But he did bring him two or three 
nights after. It was during the run of 
‘‘The Flower of Madrid’ at Mr. Ber- 
man’s theater, and the manager’s house- 
hold wore at this period a glowing 
atmosphere of castanets and mantillas, 
of Xeres and large combs. When, pre- 
ceded by the shabby friend, Herr Miiller 
entered the warm, well lighted ‘drawing 
room, the first thing that met his eyes 
was Mrs. Berman seated on the sofa. A 
black lace shawl was pinned on her head 
with a large ‘‘Carmen ’’ comb; two well 
greased, round, accroche ceur curls lay 
stickily against her cheeks, turning stiff 
points upwards to her temples ; a crimson 
bolero jacket, with its fringe of round, 
silk bobs, strained tremulously across 
her breast. She was waving a huge fan, 
and addressing one of the actors as ‘‘ Sefior 
McCann.”’ 

Herr Miiller laughed a genial, white 
toothed laugh, and followed the shabby 
friend intothe room. Then he saw Elsie 
on a high stool near the piano, her guitar 
slung across her frail shoulders, her slen- 
der limbs crossed. In her loose hair 
hung some careless roses; her brown 
curls fell over her eyes. She had seen 
Herr Miiller laugh, and her quick gaze 
had darted across to where her mother, 
stout and tired in her Spanish makeup, 
sat on the sofa. Her face looked small 


and stern when Herr Miiller, who had 
been introduced to Mrs. Berman, was 
conducted across the room and stood be- 
fore her. 

‘‘ And this is our little Elsie,” said the 
shabby friend, laying an intimate hand 
on the girl’s shoulder ; ‘‘ at present Sefior- 
ita Elsita, as you see;’’ and he laughed a 
fat, propitiating laugh. 

The girl nodded solemnly at Herr 
Miiller, and as he held out his large, white 
hand, she took hers from the murmuring 
strings of the guitar and gave it to him. 

‘‘ Buenas dias, senorita,’’ said Herr 
Miiller, who had learned a little Spanish 
in South America. ‘‘ Estoy muy contento 
de conocer Usté.”’ 

Elsie flushed. ‘ 

‘*J don’t understand Spanish,’’ she 
said. And the absurdity of her Anda- 
lusian costume and of her mother’s man- 
tilla struck her suddenly like a slap in 
the face. 

But Herr Miiller was not thinking of 
it. He was looking at the graceful little 
figure in the wild colors, at the loose soft 
hair with the roses, at the shy eyes and 
the slender hands and the picturesque 
guitar—and he found it all very new and 
beautiful. Herr Miiller had a methodical 
German soul, beautiful German eyes, and 
a dreadful German accent. He was used to 
going out to ‘‘ refined ’’ receptions, where 
the young ladies of the house were very 
neat, quietly accomplished, and tastefully 
dressed. The families he frequented were 
mostly German; the mothers sensible 
and kind, the daughters well brought up 
and tranquil. They all wished to create 
for Herr Miiller, who was a good parti, 
an atmosphere of sweet domesticity, of 
methodical comfort, of thorough order— 
an atmosphere promising the /échtige 
Flausfrau of the German bachelor’s 
dream. 

Nothing so extravagant and picturesque 
as the Berman household had ever met 
the cerulean light of Herr Miiller’s eyes, 
and he was astonished and enraptured 
by it. 

Elsie saw his smile and misunderstood it. 
He was making fun of her, of her mother, 
of her house, of her clothes, of her 
friends. She was suddenly ashamed of 
them all herself, and ashamed of being 
so. Her gray eyes flashed away from 
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him, and she laughed wildly and defiantly 
at the shabby friend. Then she called 
the millionaire and talked to him. She 
talked fast and foolishly, and Herr Miiller 
found her very brilliant. She flirted with 
all the actors, she sang, she tossed her 
hair, she threw her arms round her 
father’s neck and kissed his bald head, 
she ate three sandwiches, and she smoked 
four cigarettes. 

Herr Miller went home with his head 
inawhirl. All the gentle German girls 
he had ever seen and thought of trooped 
out of his mind—a fair haired, mild faced 
band of ¢ichtige Hausfrauen—ieaving it 
empty for this new, wild maiden. The 
little figure in black and scarlet whirled 
through his brain under its flying hair 
and scattering roses, noisy, overbearing, 





untamed. She was unlike everything 
and everybody. She was like a page out 
of anovel. She was like a phantom out 


of a dream. And he lay awake till 
morning, remembering her insolent laugh 
and her provocative eyes. 

Elsie, meanwhile, with her hands over 
her face, lay in her room in the dark. 
Great waves of shame and mortification 
rolled over her young soul. She was 
ashamed of her mother in her bolero 
jacket and Spanish comb; she was 
ashamed of herself and her guitar; she 
was ashamed of ‘‘Sefior McCann” and 
of all the actors and the shabby friends. 
The bottles and glasses that had stood 
about the room, the unconcerned sand- 
wiches, the uncompromising box of sar- 
dines, all danced before her closed eyes 
in jeering hideousness, alternating with 
the vision of her new acquaintance’s 
blond face. 

‘‘T have no chance,"’ she said to her- 
self bitterly. ‘‘I shall have to marry 
one of the actors. They are used to this 
kind of thing, and don’t think anything 
of it. Oh, if he had come in, and the 
room had been tidy and empty and cool, 
and mamuna had had her black mozve dress 
on, and I my biue and white! If mamma 
had been reading something—something 
nice and refined, something like Dickens 
or Shakspere—and I had been doing 
needlework without any rings on, and 
the light shining on my tidy head! How 
differently he would have thought of me! ”’ 

He would have thought of her as he 
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did of the gentle German girls—not at 
all. But Elsie did not know that. 

Thus in the night their thoughts 
crossed and traveled away in opposite 
directions. 


ii. 


TieRR MULLER called again—and again. 
Klsie maintained towards him the wild, 
defiant attitude she had exhibited the 
first evening, congratulating herself 
elaborately every time she saw his blue 
eyes widen in surprise or darken with 
what she fancied was disapprobation as 
he watched her. She wore all her jewels. 
She encouraged all the actors. She vio- 
lated all conventionalities. Her mother 
was mildly bewildered. Her father did 
not notice anything. He was staging 
‘“The Circus Rider,’’ and clowns and 
columbines reigned in spangled disorder 
in his brain. 

‘* Sefiorita,’’ said Herr Miller, taking 
the restless fan out of Elsie’s bejeweled 
hand, and swinging it before her so that 
the light curls on her forehead waved 
and lifted, ‘‘I am going to K6ln next 
week !”’ 

‘* Indeed,’’ said Elsie, raising her eve- 
brows. ‘‘ Will you give me a little 
chartreuse ? ’’ 

‘* My mother is ill,’’ said Herr Muller, 
returning from the table with the tiny 
glass filled. ‘‘She is quite old and 
weak.”’ 

‘* Pobrecita !*’ said Elsie, who had 
learned the word from him. 

‘‘T may not return this year,’’ con- 
tinued the young man, running a 
troubled hand through his hair. 

‘‘Really ?’’ remarked Elsie. ‘‘ You 
may send me some Johann Maria Farina, 
if you like. Don Carlos Brownos, come 
here and be brilliant,’’ she called to a de- 
teriorated newspaper man, who was sit- 
ting in a corner reading his own article 
of the day before. ‘‘ Amuse me.”’ 

Mr. Brown, art critic, sauntered up 
complacently. 

‘* Certainly,” 
beside her. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Brown,’’ said 
Herr Miiller. ‘‘/ aim going to amuse the 
young lady. /am going to be brilliant. 
Please go away again."’ 


’ 


he said, and sat down 
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Then they all three laughed, and Elsie 
looked up into the fair Teutonic face with 
the first flash of simple kindliness her 
eyes had yet shown. Mr. Brown walked 
off to his corner again. 

‘‘Elsa,’’? said Herr Miiller, as if the 
name were German and sweet to his lips, 
‘‘T am going away in a week, and I may 
stay away a year or more. When may I 
come to say good by to you?”’ 

Elsie shrugged her slender shoulders, 
and one of the scarlet sleeves slipped 
lightly off on to her arm. ‘‘ Any day, 
every day,’’ she said. ‘‘Of course, I 
may or may not be at home.”’ 

Herr Miiller rose with a cold, hurt face. 
‘‘“Thank you,’’ he said, putting out his 
hand. 

Elsie gave him hers and lifted her eyes. 
Then suddenly, almost in a whisper, 
‘* Auf Wiedersehen,’’ she said, the quick 
tears springing to her eyes. He bent 
over her hand and did not answer. 

Something told Elsie—the mysterious 
and unveracious ‘‘ something ” known to 
women’s hearts—that he would come the 
nextday. And the next day found her 
sitting demurely in the tidy parlor, sweet 
and prim in the blue and white dress, 
bending a neat head over idyllic needle- 
work. Mrs. Berman was relegated to the 
upper rooms, so as not to spoil the 
‘‘atmosphere.” And Elsie sewed and 
waited. 

When the bell rang her heart leaped 
into her throat with quick, sudden joy. 
But it was only a man come to tune the 
piano, and Elsie had him sent away. 
Then she took up her sweet, simple atti- 
tude and her embroidery again. 

‘“‘T don’t think he’ll come,’’ said Mrs. 
Berman, putting a large face in at the 
door, and holding her gray wrapper anx- 
iously about her. ‘‘We might as well 
have our tea in here, comfortably, - as 
usual.’’ 

Just then the bell rang again, and Mrs. 
Berman shuffled off hurriedly and listened 
from behind the dressing room door. 

It was Miss Berman, Mr. Berman’s un- 
married sister, who came up in rather a 
cross and snappy temper. 

‘‘Well, you ave a sight,’’ she said to 
her niece, ‘‘ with your hair dragged off 
your face like that. You’re so thin that, 
unless you have your hair fussed out 


round your face, you look like a drowned 
rat. Where is your mother? And what 
on earth are you sewing at?”’ 

So Mrs. Berman came in, and they had 
tea, and bread and butter, and biscuits. 
Mrs. Berman made a lot of crumbs on the 
carpet, and Miss Berman took off one of 
her shoes that hurt her. Elsie felt sick 
at the thought of Herr Miiller’s coming. 
Then, when he did not come, she felt even 
more sick, and went to bed without any 
dinner. 

She was sure he would come the next 


day. Hedid not. She thought it likely 
he might come the day after. Then she 
expected him in the evening. But after- 


noons and evenings swung wearily round, 
and the week ended without his return. 
This was Saturday. He had left and had 
sent no message. 

Since Monday ‘‘ The Circus Rider ’’ 
had been galloping on to success at Mr. 
Berman’s theater. Already the Berman 
household was scented with ‘‘ Jockey 
Club,’’ and adorned with whips and 
horseshoes. Mrs. Berman wore a dress 
of a horsy cut and spurs on her shoes; 
the servant had to put ona blue jacket 
with frogs and gilt buttons when she 
waited at dinner; and Elsie delighted 
her father’s heart by wearing a Prerrette’s 
costume of white and scarlet, quite short, 
with large balls dancing on the skirts, 
and a cocked hat perched crosswise at the 
back of her head. A very reckless Prer- 
vette she was, when she put a dash of rouge 
on her young cheeks that evening, think- 
ing that if the shabby friend of Herr 
Miiller should turn up he might notice how 
pale she looked. 

The shabby friend did turn up. And 
close behind him walked Herr Miiller. 
No, he had not gone, he explained. He 
was leaving for Boston tomorrow, and 
there he would embark direct for Bremen. 
And he hoped they had not thought he 
had left without saying good by. 

Mrs. Berman saluted him with her hand 
to her forehead in what she considered a 
sportsmanlike manner, and pointing to 
Elsie, who stood near the piano, said: 

‘‘Go and make your peace with little 
Houp-la. She thought you had gone.’’ 

‘Little Houp-la! That is a cheerful 
name,’’ said Herr Miiller, and went across 
the room towards Prerrette. ‘‘ Little 
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Houp-la,’’ he said, looking into the small 
ronged face that shone out under the 
curls and the cocked hat, ‘‘ do you change 
your heart with your costume and your 
name? Ifso, Miss Houp-la may perhaps 
find a friendly word to say to a poor Ger- 
man who leaves her tomorrow for always, 
perhaps, also.’’ 

Elsie put her hands to her heart. ‘Oh, 
dear!’’ shesaid. ‘‘I thought you had gone. 
And how badly you speak English! And 
Iam glad you haven’t. Don’t go tomor- 
row.’’ And then she sat down, with two 
light, quick tears falling suddenly down 
her cheeks. 

Herr Miiller disliked tears. German 
girls are sentimental and cry easily. Tis 
sisters were always crying. They cried 
over the mz7sgerathene Confiture, over the 
Trompeter von Sakkingen, over his own 
departures and arrivals, over their love 
affairs and their household duties. Herr 
Miller was very tired of tears. But he 
thought he had never seen anything pret- 
tier than those two sudden drops, wander- 
ing haltingly down the rouged cheeks of 
‘little Houp-la ’’ Berman. 

He did leave the next day, because his 
business and his mother required it; 
but he carried away in his heart the 
memory of the girl in the spangles and 
the cocked hat, the ‘‘sefiorita’’ that did 
not know Spanish, the ‘‘ little Houp-la ”’ 
who knew nothing about horses, but 
who said he spoke bad English and asked 
him with startled tears not to go away. 


(Ne 


DETRIMENTALS came and detrimentals 
went in the house of Berman, and Elsie 
laughed at them, and yawned at them, 
and sent them about their business, 
which was chiefly theatrical and vague. 
Elsie grew tall and stern. She reformed 
her household. She put her pink slip- 
pered foot down one evening towards the 
end of ‘‘ The Circus Rider’s’’ run, and 
said she would not make herself ridicu- 
lous: any more. If her mother liked to 
be columbines and Andalusians for the 
rest of her days, she herself did not, and 
her father would have to look for the 
inspiration of stage effects and bits of 
‘* business ” elsewhere. 


Peace and order 


Mr. Berman did. 
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reigned in the Berman household, and 
although Mrs. Berman’s wifely conscience 
oceasionally reproved her, she soothed 
her scruples by saying to Elsie: 

‘‘After all, my dear, I weigh 182 
pounds. And I feel that I mast be com- 
fortable round the waist.’’ 

Herr Miiller wrote to Elsie once a week. 
He called her ‘‘ Lzebe, folle, kleine Houp- 
/a,’’ and told her that he loved her. He 
would come back when his mother died 
and his business permitted, and marrv 
her, ‘‘if none of the actors had yet been 
so fortunate already.’’ He described his 
large house, and his large, tidy sisters. 
He sent her their photograph, in which 
they stood in a row, all four of them, with 
flowered muslin aprons and their hair in 
braids round their heads. The third one 
was pretty, and wore a few curls on her 
forehead. 

Elsie bought some flowered muslin and 
made herself aprons like those that Hein- 
rich’s sisters wore. She plaited her locks, 
and pinned them up, and put her front 
hair in curl papers every evening. She 
also studied German, and dusted the 
drawing room herself. She wished she 
could make jams, as the Miiller girls did, 
but nobody in her house ever wanted any 
jam, and she thought it would be stupid 
to make it. 

Iam coming back, little Houp-la. My mother 
is getting well again. In less than a month I 
shall see you already. I wonder what I shall 
find. A Spanish Zingarella? A powdered J//e. 
Pompadour ? A Parisian coquette ? Whatever 
transformation it be, nothing will ever cancel 
the little Pierre/fe in spangles from my heart. 
Whenever I have thought of you in this long ab- 
sence, I have seen you standing against the 
black wood of the piano with your impertinent 
hat set sideways on your head, your tumbled 
curls, and under them—your eyes! Your eyes, 
wide open because of the surprise of my com- 
ing. Your eyes, startled and frightened, I 
thought, and your mouth impertinent—that is 
how I have thought of you, my little mad Houp- 
la. Now I am coming to you in a month al- 
ready. 

Elsie’s heart flowed over with joy. If 
he had loved her in the extravagant mzlieu 
of two years ago, in the topsy turvy 
house, in the outlandish costumes, in the 
abominable company, how different, how 
far deeper and fonder, would his feeling 
be when he saw her as she really was, as 
she always had been at heart—a gentle, 
domestic, well bred girl, in quiet sur- 
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roundings, in a tidy house. When she 
remembered the cocked hat and the short 
skirts, the charlatan actors and the vul- 
gar reporters, the wine and beer bottles, 
and the music of the last night he had 
come to the house, she felt sick with 
shame, and could only comfort herself by 
looking around her now : the room closed 
and quiet, the piano shut and well dusted, 
the chairs empty and orderly, with crease- 
less laces on their backs and arms, and 
in this silence Mrs. Berman knitting 
something brown and respectable, and 
Houp-la herself, in a muslin apron and 
sleekly plaited hair, reading Heinrich’s 


letter. The picture of sweet home life 
was perfect. And she wrote to her Ger- 
man lover : 


There are surprises awaiting you here. Of 
all the transformations through which your little 
Houp-la has passed, none has suited her so well 
as this last one—none has matched her hair, her 
complexion, or her heart so well. Spanish 
gipsy? Parisian coquette? Oh, no! But you 
shall see. 

And Herr Miiller, in Cologne, smoking 
his pipe on the veranda in front of his 
house, wondered what the charming cos- 
tume might be. Through the open win- 
dows came the voices of his sisters. He 
could see them moving about in aprons 
and curl papers, sweeping and dusting, 
and talking about their meals. When- 
ever he saw his sisters, a line of English 
poetry he had heard somewhere caine into 
his mind. The line was: ‘‘How. doth 
the little busy bee!’’ He did not exactly 
know what ‘‘doth’’ meant—he thought 
it was an adjective, something like 
‘beautiful ’’ or ‘‘ good ’’—and he repeated 
to himself, watching his four sisters, 
‘‘ How doth the little busy bees !’’ 

But he had lived too much with busy 
bees. He wanted something in the line 
of butterflies now ; he believed in beauty, 
he said to himself. One must have some- 
thing beautiful in one’s life—not only 
busy bees that make honey and confitures, 
that sweep and dust rooms, but butter- 
flies in cocked hats and curls, that play 
the guitar and look picturesque. He was 
precise and methodical himself, and in a 
methodical and precise way he felt 
that the ‘‘little Houp-la’’ element was 
necessary to his life, just as a good gar- 
dener tends his rosebushes as well as his 
cabbages. There is a great deal of sen- 


timent in the best regulated German 
breast. 

And the world swung rcvnd and brought 
them nearer to each other. 

‘‘Get up, mother,” said Elsie, going 
with bare feet and ghostly gown into her 
mother’s bed room. ‘‘It is six o’clock. 
Get up:”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear! ’’ sighed Mrs. Berman fatly, 
‘‘ what is the matter?’’ 

‘« The Kaiser Wilhelm will be in today. 
Heinrich will be here this evening,’’ said 
Elsie. 

‘‘T do not.see why we should all get 
up in the middle of the night,’’ said her 
mother. 

‘Oh, get up, mamma, there’s a dear,”’ 
said the girl, putting a small hand on her 
mother’s gray head. ‘‘ There’s so much 
to do.”’ 

So they got up and put on dressing 
gowns, and went down stairs to the din- 
ing room. Elsie ate no breakfast, and 
hurried her mother so through the hot 
muffins that the lady got an attack of in- 
digestion, and had to lie down. Then 
Elsie went into the basement. 

‘‘Cook,’’ she said to the stern person 
at the stove, ‘‘ we will have lunch at half 
past eleven today.’’ 

‘‘ All right, miss,’’ said the cook aus- 
terely, and it sounded like a threat. 

Elsie felt very excited and happy. She 
wished the cook would be friendly to her. 

‘* You see,’’ she said propitiatingly, ‘‘I 
am expecting people from Europe at any 
time this afternoon or evening. And I 
should like to have the house all lovely 
before he—before they—beforehand. ’’ 

The cook did not answer, and Elsie went 
out, feeling snubbed. 

‘‘ Hurry with the rooms, Jane. I want 
you to go out and buy things,”’ she said, 
as the maid went up stairs with broom 
and dust pan. 

The ‘‘things’’ Jane had to buy were 
flowers. Elsie wished she could have gone 
to buy themherself, but there was too much 
left to do in the parlor. The vases were 
not washed, the piano and the books not 
dusted, and it was long past ten o’clock. 

‘‘Go, Jane, go! Nothing but roses and 
narcissus,’’ said Elsie with a flushed face, 
giving six dollars to the girl. And Jane 
went. 

Elsie, with the sleeves of her cotton 
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wrapper tucked up, stood on a chair sing- 
ing the ‘‘ Lorelei ” and dusting the picture 
frames. In a few hours he would be 
here. She had thought again and again 
of the moment when he would enter the 
room—the silent, flower filled room. She 
would be sitting quietly with her em- 
broidery near the window, her hair 
blandly parted and waved, her ringless 
white hands fluttering against lier spot- 
less white dress. She would be a cross 
between the Virgin Mary and Gretchen 
at her spinning wheel. She would feel 
him standing there in the doorway, but 
she would not look up. Oh, no, not at 
once! But then, suddenly, she would 
raise her eyes, and lo, in his the light of 
adoring wonder, the rush of springing 
tears ! 

She got down from the chair, pressing 
the hand with the duster in it to her 
heart. As she did so she caught sight of 
her smudgy little face and her curl papers 
in the mirror opposite. She never had 
been pretty, but even she herself had 
never quite known how perfectly hideous, 
how relentlessly plain, she was capable of 
looking in her ugly moments. 

Then she laughed quietly to herself, 
knowing. how different she would appear 
in the afternoon. 

She had brought some vaseline from 
her room. and was busy polishing the 
piano, when the bell rang down stairs. 
The cook evidently chose to ignore Jane’s 
absence, for no one went to the door. ‘The 
bell rang again. 

‘*Oh, I hope it isn’t Aunt Mary, coming 
to make me lose time,’’ exclaimed Elsie, 
running with her duster in her hand and 
her slippers flapping on the stairs. 

It was not Aunt Mary. It was Herr 
Miller. 

‘‘TIs Mrs. Berman at home, or Miss 
Berman ?’’ he asked, hardly glancing at 
the hideous little figure that stood at the 
door. He opened his pocketbook, and 
looked for a card. 

Elsie did not answer. She stood staring 
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at him with her mouth as dry as dust and 
a fearful, sudden pain in her knees. She 
could not move or speak. Herr Miiller 
found the card. 

‘* Arethey in ?”’ he repeated, and looked 
ather. ‘‘ Du licbcr Gott /*’ he said, and 
then said nothing more. 

Their eyes met, straight and cruel. 
Was this the ‘‘little Houp-la,’’ the little 
wild, bewitching Houp-la he had traveled 
three thousand miles to marry — this 
dirty, ugly edition of his home busy 
bees ? 

Iilsie turned a little more yellow and 
gray about the nose and lips. 

‘*No,’’ she said, shaking her head ; 
‘theyre cout. °” 

Herr Miiller looked down at his card, 
and turned very red. Then he held out 
the card, and Elsie took it in her dirty 
hand. Herr Miiller turned and went 
down the steps, and Elsie shut the door 
after him. 

Jane came in presently with the flowers. 
‘ITere they are, ’’ she said. ‘“Thevy’re fine. ”’ 


Mi 


Musuy married Herr, Miiller after all, 
because Herr Miiller had promised, and 
because he was a gentleman who kept his 
word, and because he was a prudent Ger- 
man, who thought it might be cheaper in 
the end. 

It was cheaper, and he was very happy 
with his new little busy bee. 

His father in law, with whom he got 
on very well, told him that it was better 
to have one’s business and one’s butterfly 
element outside of one’s household. 

‘‘ So it is already,’’ said Herr Miiller. 

‘“What a peaceful house!’’ said Mrs. 
Berman to Elsie, as they sat down alone 
to their placid evening work. ‘‘ You may 
thank your lucky stars.”’ 

‘I do,’’ said Elsie, who was growing 
fat. ‘Keeping up the Houp-la would 
have been an awful strain.”’ 
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FAITH. 


FRroM his pulpit saith the pastor : 
‘‘Tf thou hast a need today, 
Hide it in thy heart no longer ; 
Now express it. Let us pray.”’ 
And my heart responsive saith, 
‘‘T have sorest need of—Faith.” 





- la~ 


Whit 


In her straight high pew, demurely, Hy hy : : 
In her gray gown, prim and quaint, : | anti .. am . Xs 
| Sits the pastor’s little daughter— BY Gh 4) 5 <\\F LY 
Was there ever sweeter saint ? 
All my soul within me saith, 
‘*T have sorest need of— Faith! ”’ 


O’er her cheek the pink tide rushes, 
And her eyes droop sweet and shy 
To the dainty hands unfolded, 
While her lips make low reply : 
‘ Ask and thou’lt receive,’’ she saith, 
‘* Even though thy need be—Faith! ”’ 
Lulah Ragsdale. 











THE MATINEE GIRL. 


The winter metamorphosis of the summer’s enchantress—From her wanderings abroad by land and 
sea, the metropolitan maiden hurries home to her hero worship before the footlights. 


DIFFICULT question has at last 

been answered, a long standing 
problem solved. The disappearance of the 
summer girl has been accounted for. 
With the falling leaves and the chilling 
autumn winds, she doffs her summer garb, 
and reappears in the guise of the matinée 
girl. Hand in hand with the solution of 
this problem comes the answer to another 
puzzling question: Was the girl made 
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hurrying mass of gaily dressed femi- 
ninity, but so are all the highways leading 
thereto. The dramatic center of the city 
is comparatively small, the theaters are 
close together, and all the vehicles, 
elevated: trains, and stages tending in 
that direction are so overburdened with 
these matinée attendants that poor de- 
spised and worthless man is thankful if 
he can find a foothold on the platform of 
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““LINES OF OPERA GLASSES HELD IN DAINTILY GLOVED HANDS.’’ 


for the matinée, or the matinée for the 
girl? Undoubtedly the latter was the 
case. 

These solutions have been reached 
during a careful study of the New York 
matinée girl—for in no other city in 
America is this particular species of the 
human genus so well developed. Else- 
where matinées are given weekly, twice a 
week, and daily, and without doubt their 
patronage is exclusively feminine; but 
only in the metropolis is this product of 
the end of the century to be found crowd- 
ing the thoroughfares, filling the lobbies 
of the theaters, and overflowing the cable 
cars before two o’clock and after four on 
Saturday afternoons during the season. 
Not only is Broadway crowded with this 


acar. And all this is quite as it should 
be, because, as was said before, the 
matinée was made for the girl, and man 
is unnecessary—even very much in the 
way. 

The places of amusement may be just 
as crowded during evening performances, 
but on such occasions the house appears 
to assemble its audience by other chan- 
nels than the main entrance, which at 
night never seems so clogged with human- 
ity as at the afternoon plays. The 
matinée girl loves to linger over the first 
sip of her pleasure as a child lingers over 
a plate of ice cream. Then, too, she 
generally arranges to meet another girl 
in the lobby, and as one or the other is 
sure to be late, it does not take long to 


fill the antechamber of delight with half 
the house. 

The matinée girl is unquestionably a 
product of the end of the century. -That 
she is fiz de siecle does not need to be 
proved, for it is well known that only in 
recent years has the privilege of attending 
theaters been allowed to young women 
unescorted by brother or father, or the 
creature known by the elastic and accom- 
modating term ‘‘cousin.’’ This last de- 
cade of the nineteenth century has brought 
to girlhood the inestimable joy of going 
wherever her own sweet will dictates, un- 
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Still another reason why the sympa- 
thetic and emotional sex prefers a matinée 
to an evening performance is because the 
feelings may have full sway when the 
sterner and more practical sex is away. 
Tears flow unrestrained on these occasions 
when the unbecomingness of reddened eye- 
lids need not be considered. Last winter, 
after a matinée performance of ‘‘ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,’’ a young woman burst 













escorted and unprotected save by that 
peculiar charm—and if this is taken as a 
double entendve so much the better— 
which seems to be an inherent part in the 
makeup of an end of the century girl in 
America. 

* * * * 

If it is a fact that the afternoon perform- 
ance was made for the girl—and few will 
question it—it was so made because it 
was needed. There are many reasons for 
a close connection between the two. That 
delicious sense of freedom that the girl 
feels at the matinée is one of its great 
charms; another is, of course, the prom- 
enade up and down Broadway, each 
woman striving to outshine her fellow 
promenaders in beauty or daintiness, and 
sometimes in showiness of attire. 








“THE SHRINE IS HER LOOKING GLASS, 


WHERE SHE CAN GAZE INTO THE 
EYES OF HER ADORED ONE.”’ 


into her club, a faint rose pink tinting her 
eyelids, cheeks, and nose. 

‘‘Qh, girls,’’ she cried, ‘‘I’ve cried 
three handkerchiefs limp, perfectly limp!’’ 

It would have been quite impossible 
for this eminently conventional young 
woman to have shed a single tear over 
the stage griefs of Julia Marlowe had she 
witnessed them attended by her husband 
or brother. 

But undoubtedly the greatest and most 
important of all reasons for the girl’s 
fondness for the matinée is the fact that 
it affords the impressionable maiden from 
two to three hours of almost uninterrupted 
adoration of her hero, the leading man, 
the stage representative of all that is cor- 
rect, all that is good form, all that is per- 
fect—in fact, all that is adorable in life. 
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These hours are of course broken by the 
entry’ actes, when she rushes to the lobby 
to compare notes with her half dozen 
dearest friends, and when the unfortunates 
who have not been able to obtain seats 
gain a few moments’ rest on the carpeted 
steps of the aisle, or on the floor itself. 
That the ‘‘ leading man ’’ zs the matinée 
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terly of the unresponsiveness of the fair 
sex, and of the apparent apathy and quiet 
of the afternoon audience. The Girl 
never gives vent to a stormy outburst of 
applause. The ‘‘ leading mang’ however, 
is never found among these cavilers. He 
is ever conscious of the waves of adora- 
tion and love that cross the footlights to 
him from the house. He sees his fair 
adorers breathlessly leaning forward, fol- 
lowing his every movement, listening to 
each protest that he may make to or for 
the heroine, sympathizing with his every 
emotion, spoken or imagined. If he 
glances toward the boxes he sees lines of 
opera glasses held in daintily gloved hands, 
and knows that behind these glasses are 


‘““WHEN THEY GAIN A FEW MOMENTS’ REST ON THE CARPETED STEPS OF THE AISLES.”’ 


girl’s hero isa matter that admits of no 
question. Whena popular hero ‘‘ actor ’’ 
emerges from a stock company, and joins 
the galaxy of ‘‘stars,’’ he sometimes 
carries the hearts of his former adorers 
with him, butoftener not. Fora ‘‘star’”’ 
is called upon to present so many varied 
characters, his parts are so often on the 
shaded side of morality, his makeup so 
apt to represent the degraded or senile 
aspect of mankind, that he loses much in 
the hero worshiper’s eyes; while the 
‘‘leading man’s ’’ parts always appeal to 
the sensibilities of the fair sex, and of 
course his clothes are always perfect. 
* % * * 

The ‘‘ profession,’’ taken as a whole, 

dislikes the matinée. It complains bit- 


eyes glistening with tears called forth by 
his emotion, or merry with laughter 
awakened by /zs jests. It must be ad- 
mitted that the tears are more frequent 
than the laughter, partly because the 
‘‘leading man’’ is usually a grave and 
serious character, partly because sorrow 
appeals more readily to the feminine 
heart than merriment, and partly because, 
inasmuch as the ‘‘play’s the thing 
wherein to catch the conscience of the 
king,’’ dramatists touch oftenest.on the 
somber themes of life. 

However, if the matinée girl is not as 
demonstrative of her approval as is an 
audience made up of herself and her even- 
ing escort, it is not too much to say that 
there is more solid enjoyment to the 
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square inch at these afternoon séances 
than on ordinary occasions. The matinée 
girl goes to the play because she really 
wants to see it, not because somebody 
has invited her, or because it is the thing 
todo. Indeed, itis an admitted fact that 
woian is the mainstay of the amusement 
business, and if she could only be in- 
duced to applaud a little more generously, 
actors in general would not 
dislike the matinée. 

The matinée girl is a creature 
of whims. Her very existence 
is nothing but a fad. Her heroes 
are only fads, and fleeting ones = 
at that, for they change with 


every season, or, oftener, with every metro- 
politan success. But the newest of new 
fads of this fad creation and creator is 
her ‘‘ Hero Book.’’ It is bound in leather 
to match her ‘‘Him Book’? of the past 
summer, and is intended only for her own 
eyes, although perhaps her dearest of 
chums may be allowed to have an occa- 
sional glimpse at its pages. All the 
programs on which /zs name appears are 
pasted in it, all the newspaper clippings 
concerning Azm are there. Every photo- 
graph obtainable, showing all his poses 
and, if possible, his varied emotions, is 
fastened into this portfolio; and last, 
though by no means least, there are 
pages containing her own impressions of 
each play. 
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The first act is almost invariably in- 
dicated by a long series of truly feminine 
ejaculations, such as: ‘‘Too sweet for 


anything!’’ ‘‘Just perfect!” ‘‘ Simply 
great !’’ The second is even more intense: 
‘*Superb!’’ ‘*Wonderful!’’ ‘‘ Magnifi- 
cent!” ‘‘Oh!’’ But the third act is the 


climax. Exclamation points alone fill 
the lines, and the paper has bubbled up 

















































































‘“ADORING FEMININE EYES THAT AWAIT 
HIM AT THE STAGE ENTRANCE.”’ 


here and there, where evidently blinding 
tears have fallen. 

The photographs of her hero play no 
small part in the life of the matinée girl, 
and they certainly empty many more com- 
partments of her purse than the theaters 
themselves. The business of pandering 
to this taste of the modern girl is com- 
paratively new. There have always been 
places where the photographs of celebri- 
ties could be obtained, but now there are 
innumerable shops where the likenesses 
of actors whose fame is little more than 
local are always on exhibition. Of course 
these picture stands cluster around 
the theatrical center of the metropolis, 
and to them the matinée girl hurries after 
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the green curtain has hidden her favorite 
from her sight. She stands before his 
latest photographs, and worships them, 
and longs for them, repeating to herself 
his impassioned words, which are still 
ringing in her ears. Sometimes she will 
be unable to choose between two selected 
prints, and, as she cannot purchase both, 
will stand in indecision, favoring first one 
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of the fair one’s family—which she has 
never seen except across the gleaming 
footlights, and to the original of which 


she has never spoken. From these silver 
frames the gradation of the photograph 
is always downward, at first to a screen, in 
which is gathered a motley crowd of past 
stage favorites, and from that to a box or 
silken bag, where old friends, old lovers, 





‘“SHE STANDS BEFORE HIS LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS.”? 


and then the other, finally leaving it toa 
chance draw behind her back. 

Rarely does the girl who does not have 
to choose leave the shop without the flat, 
square package that announces to every 
one she meets that a new shrine is to be 
erected on dressing table or writing desk. 
There are many wealthy girls in New York 
who place standing orders with the photo- 
graph dealers for the pictures of their 
chosen heroes to be sent to them as soon 
as published. For the girl who is living 
in a meager hall bed room, the shrine is 
usually her looking glass, where, the last 
thing at night and the first thing in the 
morning, she can gaze into the soulful 
eyes of the adored one. In dainty bou- 
doirs the most prominent article on the 
writing desk of the fair owner is a huge 
silver frame containing the photograph 
of a manly form certainly not a member 


country cousins, and promiscuous infants 
lie together in a confused jumble. 

The stage world is a world by itself, and 
it is well for the impressionable matinée 
audience that the histrionic hero is hedged 
about and guarded by an immense amount 
of tradition. Behind the footlights, the 
adulation of the audience is as food to 
his mouth, and breath to his nostrils ; but 
when once he steps down from the stage, 
when he leaves the mimic world behind 
him, the audience that he has been en- 
rapturing is nothing to him, the admira- 
tion of his fair auditors is forgotten, or, 
if remembered at all, remembered with a 
sort of boredom and ennui. 

As an instance of this may be cited the 
opinion of a famous French tenor, dear to 
the feminine heart, who has declared that 
he will not return to New York unless 





some means be provided by which he can 
go from the theater to his hotel without 
being forced to run the gauntlet of ador- 
ing feminine eyes. He adds that he is 
willing, even proud, to accept the plaudits 
of women across the footlights, and to 
respond to their waving hands and hand- 
kerchiefs from the stage, but he says that 
he cannot be bothered with them when 
he is no longer Faust or Romeo, but 
simply 7 propria persona—a_ private 
gentleman. 

Another actor who took his place last 
winter among the adored ones of the 
matinée girls is a victim of this same 
kind of feminine persecution. He is con- 
stantly in receipt of notes from his silly 
admirers. On one occasion he received 
word from an especially persistent girl 
announcing that she must see him off 
the stage. She described the costume 
she would wear at the matinée, and 
added that she would be at the soda 
fountain in the drug store adjoining the 
theater at the close of the performance. 
The glance that the actor cast in at the 
window, as he passed on his way home, 
was sufficient to show him that the young 
lady was there, but she waited in vain for 
the other party to the tryst. 

Still another case of a girl’s mad in- 
fatuation for a stage hero, and of the 
hero’s attention to it, is told of the man 
who, perhaps more than any other actor 
on the stage, is the adored one of the 
matinée maid. It is not necessary to 
mention his name. The actor had seen 
repeatedly at his matinée performances a 
remarkably beautiful young girl. She 
had even annoyed him on the stage with 
her glances, but he had paid little atten- 
tion to her further than to note her 
beauty. On Saturday, ata well known 
confectioner’s on Madison Square, after 
the matinée, he chanced to be sitting at a 
table adjoining one occupied by the young 
woman in the case. When she realized 
her proximity to the hero of her matinée 
dreams her advances were so open that the 
actor’s only escape from an unpleasant 
scene was to feign an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the girl. He appeared de- 
lighted to see her, and went so far as to 
accompany her and her companion home. 
The maiden’s cup of bliss was running 
over. Thestory, however, lies in the sequel. 
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It came in her father’s mail at his busi- 
ness office the following Monday morn- 
ing, and in asingle courteous line, plainly 
signed, gave him a bit of domestic ad- 
vice which at least ended the matinée 
career of one New York miss. 

The truth about a well known leading 
man who writes beautiful love letters to 
any number of admiring women was 





‘“ EMPTY MANY MORE COMPARTMENTS OF 
HER PURSE.”’ 


brought to light by accident. Two young 
girls who had both received epistles from 
the actor, in answer to notes they had 
addressed him, chanced to compare the 
treasured documents. They were identi- 
cal. Accused of the deception, the actor 
smiled and replied, ‘‘ No deception was 
intended. I have those letters written by 
the dozen—they’ re good advertisements. ”’ 
And these are but single instances 
among a thousand. The fact that the 
women whom the fleeting fascination of 
a comely face brings to such a pass are 
sometimes from the cultured and highly 
respectable ranks of society only makes 
these episodes the more pitiable. 
* * * * 


The immense distance of the stage world 
from the real world no doubt accounts 
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for the immunity from danger in the 
ordinary type of these stage infatuations. 
The matinée girl’s heart is undoubtedly 
overflowing with adoration for her mimic 
hero. But why not? It is not the love 
of the moth for the candle flame in which 
its white wings may be singed, but only 
the love of the moth for the star. Toward 
the glittering light the fluttering thing 
soars upward and onward into realms of 
bliss. There always comes a time, how- 
ever, when the moth reaches a chilling 
atmosphere; for there is a frigid element 
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about the unattainable. Then the poor 
little thing falls back to earth, there to 
stay until the next quivering, flickering 
star attracts it. 

And so with the matinée girl. Her 
heart goes forth in unrestrained emotion 
toward her momentary hero; but there is 
the same impassable abyss of the unat- 
tainable between his world and hers that 
there is between the moth and the star, 
and the girl, like the insect, falls to earth 
again and again, her elastic heart ever 
ready to shape itself to another idol. 
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A PAINTED fan, by Boucher’s hand ; 

I wave it slow ; its folds expand 

In endless amplitude—I stand 
Within the Trianon. 


I move amid the gentle press 

Of graceful forms, in silken dress, 

Who watch a queen play shepherdess 
Around the Trianon. 


I hear the silver throated horn— 

The court rides to the hunt this morn, 

And habits bright, like flowers, adorn 
The woods ’round Trianon. 


I see fair dames with powdered hair, 

Coquettish patches here and there, 

And many a hint of rouge to spare, 
Dance in the Trianon. 


La reine S amuse ; airy and light 
A flock of notes, like birds, take flight ; 
She sings Rosina’s part tonight 

At the gay Trianon. 


The hour grows late, cool is the air ; 

Alone upon the terrace there, 

Like lovers walk the royal pair - 
Oh, happy Trianon ! 


Was that the rattle of a cart, 


Heard in my reverie? 


I start 


As if death’s hand had clutched my heart ; 
Adieu, loved Trianon! 





Frances A. Van Santford. 








CORLEONE.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


“Corleone” is the latest of Mr. Crawford’s remarkable stories of Italian life. 
With its scenes laid in the modern society of Rome, the most ancient and also the 
newest of the world’s great capital cities, and amid the romantic surroundings of an 
old Sicilian castle, it is a drama of stitring action, in which the mafia playsa 
powerful part—a tale of true love and of exciting adventure. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

CORLEONE is the title of the Pagliuca d’Oriani family, to whom a sadly diminished estate de- 
scends at the death of the spendthrift prince who had been head of the house. Besides the widow 
of the dead nobleman’s brother, Donna Maria Carolina, there are her three sons—Tebaldo, Fran- 
cesco, and Ferdinando—and a daughter, Vittoria, who has spent the greater part of her seventeen 
years ina convent. All but Ferdinando move to Rome, and here Vittoria meets and loves Orsino 
Saracinesca, whose father is Giovanni, Prince of Sant’ Ilario, and whose grandfather is the aged 
Prince Saracinesca, the head of this old Roman family. Orsino’s cousin, the Marchese di San 
Giacinto, who purchases Camaldoli, the Pagliucas’ Sicilian homestead, asks Orsino to take charge of 
the property. In Sicily they are shot at by concealed foes, and Orsino returns the fire, killing Fer- 
dinando Pagliuca. Shocked by the catastrophe, Orsino returns to Rome, where Tebaldo and Fran- 
cesco, unwilling to jeopardize their social position, disclaim the dead man’s relationship. He for- 
mally proposes for their sister’s hand, but his father refuses to consent to the match, and Vittoria’s 
mother curses Orsino as the murderer of herson. When he rejoins San Giacinto in Sicily, Orsino 
is accompanied by his brother Ippolito, who is a priest. 

For mercenary reasons Tebaldo Pagliuca beconies engaged to Miss Lizzie Slayback, an American 
heiress ; but both he and Francesco are enamored of a beautiful Sicilian girl, Aliandra Basili, who 
is the daughter of a notary at Randazzo, a village near the old homestead. Owing to an accident to 
her father, Aliandrais summoned home from Rome, where she had made a decided success asa 
prima donna. Francesco follows her to Sicily. On his arrival Concetta, a peasant girl who was 
betrothed to Ferdinando, arranges for him to assassinate Ippolito Saracinesca, but Francesco has 
no intention of thus risking his own safety His indifference maddens her and she strikes him. 
He clutches her rudely in hisarms. At that moment Ippolito arrives, and witnessing Francesco’s 
cowardly attack, handles him roughly. Concetta, whose hatred will not permit her to waste an 
opportunity of injuring a Saracinesca, accuses the young priest of having made an unprovoked 
attack on Francesco. Dumfounded, Ippolito attempts no denial. On his return, Orsino prevails 
upon him to carry a knife, so that, if attacked, he may defend himself. 

In the mean time, growing suspicious, Tebaldo follows his brother to Sicily, where he surprises 
him in Aliandra’s company. ‘The dismayed Francesco flees, and his brother pursues him on horse- 
back. Overtaking him ina little church at Santa Vittoria, where Francesco has sought concealment, 
Tebaldo kills him. Tohis horror, he perceives that Ippolito Saracinesca, who has been amusing 
himself with the church organ, has been a witness to his crime. Kneeling hastily, Tebaldo makes 
his confession, well knowing that Ippolito, asa priest, will be thus bound to secrecy and unable to 
testify against him. Leaving Ippolito in the church Tebaldo arouses the village by accusing the 
priest of having slain his brother. The chain of circumstantial evidence, together with the false 
testimony of Concetta and Tebaldo, and the strange reticence of Ippolito, who merely denies his 
guilt, is so strong that, against his will, the carabineer officer has the young priest taken into custody. 


XXVIII (Continued). 


T first Orsino could not understand, 
and when he partly understood, he 

could not at first believe, the story. The 
boy’s account, however, was circumstan- 


tial, and could not possibly have been in- 
vented. Then, when he felt sure that his 
brother was accused of Francesco’s mur- 
der, Orsino’s face darkened, and he called 
for his horse again and mounted quickly. 
The little lame boy looked up to him 
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wistfully, beginning to limp along, and 
Orsino bent over in his saddle and picked 
him up with one hand by his clothes, and 
set him before him, though he was a 
dirty little fellow. Then he galloped off 
up the hill. But the boy begged to be 
let down tothe ground at the cemetery, 
for he said that his mother would kill 
him if she knew that he had warned 
Orsino. 

The crowd was still lingering in the 
streets as the big man on his big horse 
came thundering along the paved way, 
his rifle at his back and the holsters on 
his saddle, his face stern and set. It was 
as well that he did not meet Tebaldo 
Pagliuca just then. It was one thing to 
throw an orange at an unarmed priest, 
and to scream out curses at him; it was 
quite another to stand in the way of 
Orsino Saracinesca, with nearly thirty 
shots to dispose of, mounted on his strong 
horse, and ina bad temper. The people 
shrank aside in silence, and looked after 
the hated Roman as he galloped by 
towards the carabineers’ quarters. 

He struck the gate with his heavy boot 
by way of knocking, without dismount- 
ing. A man on duty inside asked who he 
was, for there were orders to keep the 
gate shut on account of the crowd. 

‘«Saracinesca !’’ answered Orsino. 

The gate swung back, and he rode in 
and asked for the corporal, dismounted, 
threw the bridle to the soldier, and went 
into the house. The corporal met him in 
the corridor. 

‘‘ What is the meaning of this ?’’ asked 
Orsino. ‘‘Is it true that you have arrested 
my brother ?’’ 

‘‘T was obliged to do so,’’ answered 
the corporal, quietly enough. ‘‘I con- 
sulted the lieutenant, and he also advised 
it. Iam sorry, but it was evidently my 
duty.’’ 

‘Release him at once,’’ said Orsino, in 
a tone of authority. 

The corporal shook his head. 

‘‘T cannot do that,’’ heanswered. ‘‘ You 
are at liberty to see him, but he is a 
prisoner.’ 

‘You are the best judge of your own 
conduct. You know what you are doing. 
I shall telegraph to the ministry in Rome 
at once.”’ 

‘“The minister will not order Don Ippo- 
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lito’s release,’? answered the corporal, 
with conviction. 

Orsino stared at him, and laughed 
rather roughly. 

‘“You are mad,” he replied. ‘‘ You 
will lose your stripes for this, if nothing 
worse happens to you. I advise you to 
let my brother out at once.’’ 

‘Signor Don Orsino, ’’ said the corporal 
gravely, ‘‘I am an old soldier. I am 
especially instructed to protect you and 
your interests here. Yet, in the execu- 
tion of my duty, I have been absolutely 
obliged to arrest your brother, the 
Reverend Don Ippolito, for killing Don 


Francesco Pagliuca, in the church of | 


Santa Vittoria, this afternoon. The 
evidence was such that I should have 
risked degradation and punishment, if I 
had refused to arrest him. It is not for 
me to judge of his possible guilt, which 
to me, personally, seems impossible. I 
could only act as a non commissioned 
officer of carabineers is obliged to act by 
the terms of our general orders. I say 
this to you personally, but I am answer- 
able for the act to my superiors, and they 
do not often overlook mistakes. If you 
will come with me into my private room, 
I will tell you all the details of the case, 
and show you the knife and the blood 
stained handkerchief which we found in 
Don Ippolito’s pocket. I and my men 
will do all in our power to serve you, as 
we are instructed to do; but to release 
Don Ippolito without further proceedings 
is absolutely out of the question.’’ 

Orsino’s expression changed while the 
man was speaking, for he judged him to 
be what he was, an honorable soldier with 
a vast amount of common sense. He 
followed him into the little room which 
had been the parlor.of the convent, and 
sat down beside the plain deal table on 
which lay several day books and a heap 
of large ruled paper with printed head- 
ings over the columns, half filled with 
neat writing. A little lamp with a green 
shade was already burning. 

Orsino sat down and listened patiently 
to all the corporal had to say. When the 
latter had finished, he had said more than 
enough to prove to any sane person that 
he had done his duty. 

There was the fact of the quarrel on the 
previous day. It mattered little that 
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Orsino knew the true cause of the scuffie 
in the road, and that the corporal had not 
known it till Orsino told him. The fact 
of violence remained. There was the 
singularly continuous chain of circum- 
stantial evidence got in the church. And 
there was Ippolito’s obstinate silence. 

‘*T see,’’? said Orsino gravely. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon. You have done right. That 
Francesco Pagliuca was killed by his 
brother Tebaldo, I am convinced.’’ 

‘* By his own brother ?’’ exclaimed the 
carabineer incredulously. 

‘‘That is what I believe; but I have no 
evidence. I should like to see Don Ippo- 
lito, if you please. ’’ 

‘“‘Tam glad that you understand me,”’ 
said the corporal, who was used to being 
misjudged. 

He led the way to a door in the corridor, 
and opened it. It was not locked, and he 
simply closed it by the latch, after admit- 
ting Orsino. 

The room was a large one, overlooking 
the ample courtyard, but the two windows 
were heavily barred, as indeed were ail 
those on the lower floor of the old con- 
vent. On one side, against the wall, 
stood a low trestle bed, covered with one 
of the soldiers’ brown blankets. There 
was a deal table that had been painted 
green, an iron washstand, and half a 
dozen rush bottomed chairs. On the table 
stood a small lamp, with a shade precisely 
like the corporal’s own, and beside it 
there was a big jug of wine and a heavy 
glass tumbler into which nothing had as 
yet been poured. The corporal had 
brought the wine himself, supposing that 
Ippolito would need it. It was the sol- 
dier’s idea of comfort and refreshment. 

Ippolito sat by the other side of the table, 
and started to his feet as Orsino entered. 
He smiled rather sadly, for he knew 
that he was in a very terrible and danger- 
ous situation. So far as he could see, he 
might be sent to penal servitude for Te- 
baldo’s crime, for nothing could have in- 
duced him to break his vow and betray 
the secret. 

Orsino grasped his outstretched hand. 

‘‘T knew you would come,’’ said Ippo- 
lito, with a glad intonation. ‘‘ Who 
called you? They all hate us here. You 
should have heard how they cursed me 
and all of us, in the street. Somebody 


threw a rotten orange at me, and hit my 
shoulder, but the carabineers kept them in 
order after that.”’ 

Orsino said something under his breath, 
and looked steadily into his brother’s 
eyes. At last he spoke, and asked one 
question, quietly, coaxingly, as though 
only half hoping for an answer: 

‘‘ Did Tebaldo kill him, or did he not ?”’ 

Ippolito’s eyes quivered at the sudden- 
ness of the question. His soul abhorred 
a lie, and most of all one to proclaim the 
innocence of such a man. To answer the 
truth was to betray the confession and to 
break his solemn vow before God, as a 
priest. Silence, perhaps, was equivalent 
to casting suspicion on the murderer. 

But he kept silence, for he could do noth- 
ing else. 


XXIX., 


IPPOLITO was silent, and he turned 
away from his brother, half fearing lest 
even his eyes should assent to the accu- 
sation against Tebaldo. He went towards 
the window, through which the afterglow 
of the sunset was still faintly visible, and 
then, as though changing his mind, he 
came back to the table and sat down, 
keeping his face from the lamp as much 
as possible. Orsino took another chair. 

‘It is not right to accuse any one of 
such a crime without evidence,’’ said 
Ippolito slowly. 

Orsino did not answer at once. He 
took two cigars from his pocket and 
silently offered one to his brother, and 
both began to smoke, without speaking. 
They were so much in sympathy, as a 
rule, that there would have been nothing 
surprising in their silence on any ordinary 
occasion. But the elder man now felt that 
there was a mystery of which Ippolito 
was making a secret; he knew his 
brother’s extraordinary but perfectly quiet 
tenacity when he chose not to speak of 
anything, and he turned the whole situ- 
ation over in his mind. He was in pos- 
session of all the details known to the 
carabineers, and of another piece of in- 
formation which had not reached them, 
but which he was keeping to himself until 
it might be of use. 

For one of his men had seen from a 
long way off how a man riding bareback 
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had chased a man on a saddled horse up 
the long straight hill to the cemetery, 
and he had told Orsino of the fact before 
the lame boy had arrived, though he ad- 
mitted that he had not been able to recog- 
nize the riders. Orsino himself had found 
Taddeo’s horse lying dead in the road 
just beyond the gate of the graveyard, 
and his own horse had shied at it. He 
recognized the dead beast, which was well 
known as one of the best horses in the 
country, and he had seen in a flash that 
it was not injured, and had not been shot, 
whereat he had concluded that it had 
probably been ridden to death in the race 
his man had described. Ippolito had told 
him, after the scuffle on the previous 
evening, that Concetta had directed the 
peasanis to take Francesco to Taddeo’s 
house. Distrusting Tebaldo altogether, 
as Orsino did, it was not extraordinary 
that he should hit on something very 
near the truth, by a single guess founded 
on what he knew. He was in total igno- 
rance of Aliandra’s connection with the 
story, and he had no idea why one 
brother should have been chasing the 
other. But he had often heard of Te- 
baldo’s fits of ungovernable fury. Vit- 
toria herself had told Orsino that, at such 
times, Tebaldo was more dangerous than 
a wild beast, and she had also told him 
that her brothers often quarreled. 

Orsino guessed that such a quarrel had 
taken place today, somewhere on the 
road, and that it had ended in Francesco’s 
killing his horse, reaching the church on 
foot, and being overtaken by his brother 
and stabbed a few seconds later, as had 
really happened. 

Orsino was not very clever in the ordin- 
ary sense of the word, but his mind was 
direct and logical, when he exerted it. 
He went a step farther in his guessing, 
and concluded that Ippolito had not seen 
the murder, nor perhaps Tebaldo himself, 
but that Tebaldo had seen him. The 
priest had come down from the organ 
loft, had found the body lying on the 
steps, and had moved it, while Tebaldo 
had conceived the idea of accusing him of 
the deed. Heexplained Ippolito’s silence 
by attributing to him, as a very con- 
scientious man, the most extreme fear of 
bringing an accusation for which he had 
no ocular evidence. Though the train of 





thought is not easily expressed in words, 
it was a sufficiently reasonable one. 

When he had followed it out, he knocked 
the ashes from his cigar, and looked at 
his brother. 

‘‘T am going to tell you what I think, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘for you are making a mystery 
of the truth out of some scruple of con- 
science, ”’ 

Ippolito shaded his eyes with his hand, 
resting his elbow on the table. He felt 
his brow moisten suddenly with anxiety, 
lest Orsino should somehow have guessed 
the secret, and his fears increased as his 
brother told him of the race, of the dead 
horse, and of the conclusions he had 
drawn. 

In his painful position the young priest 
might have been forgiven for wishing 


that, altogether without his agency, 
Orsino might find out the truth. But he 


did not. As Orsino had once said of him, 
he had in him the stuff that sent martyrs 
to the stake in the old days. He honestly 
hoped, with all his heart, that Orsino 
might not hit on the true story, and he 
was relieved when he heard the end of 
his brother’s deductions. Asa man, he 
was most anxious for his own immediate 
release, and he was willing that the 
murderer should be brought to justice. 
But as a priest, he felt horror at the 
thought that he, who had received the 
confession, might in any way whatever 
help to bring about such a result. 

At that moment he wished that Orsino 
would go away, since he had not, at the 
first attempt, fathomed the secret. He 
might succeed the second time. 

‘‘T partly understand why you are 
silent,’’ said Orsino. ‘‘It is not good to 
accuse a man who may be innocent. 
Neither you nor I should care to do that. 
ButIam not the attorney general. Youcan 
surely speak freely tome. You know that 
anything you say is safe with me, and it 
is not as though you should be suggest- 
ing tome a suspicion which I had not 
already formed by myself. Do you not 
trust me? It is hardly even a case of 
trust! What could I say? That you, 
the accused, have the same impression 
which I have. But I will not even say 
that. The point is this: You were on the 
spot, in the church. Your guess at the 
truth must be incomparably more valuable 
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than mine. That is what I am trying to 
make you understand.’’ 

He gently patted the table with his 
hand, emphasizing the last words, while 
he leaned forward to see his brother’s face. 
But the latter turned away and smoked 
towards the window. 

‘Is that all true, or not?’’ Orsino 
asked, in a tone of insistence. 

‘“What?” asked Ippolito, fearing to 
commit himself, 

‘That you can trust me not to put you 
in the position of accusing an innocent 
man.”’ 

‘Yes ; of course it is true.’’ 

Orsino looked at him thoughtfully for 
a few seconds. 

‘*When you asked me what was true, 
just now, before you answered me, you 
asked the question because you were 
afraid that your answer might include my 
guess as to what happened. I suppose 
my guess was not altogether right, since 
you were afraid of assenting to it. I wish 
you would look at me, Ippolito! What 
is all this? Is there to be no more con- 
fidence between us, because a mere look 
might mean that you suspect Tebaldo 
Pagliuca?’’ 

Ippolito faced him, and smiled affec- 
tionately. 

‘Tf you, or our father, or any man like 
us, were in my position, you would act 
exactly as Iam acting,’’ he said slowly. 

‘“You are perfectly innocent, and yet 
vou act like aman who is afraid of in- 
criminating himself !’’ said Orsino, grow- 
ing impatient at last. 

‘‘Tam perfectly innocent, at all events, ’ 
answered Ippolito, with something like a 
laugh. 

“JT am glad that you are so light 
hearted about it all. I am not. If we 
cannot catch the man who really killed 
Francesco before tomorrow morning, you 
will be taken down to Messina and im- 
prisoned until we can bail you out, if bail 
is accepted at all, which I doubt. You 
run a good chance of being tried for 
murder. Do you realize that ?’’ 

‘*T cannot help it, if it comes to that,”’ 
said Ippolito, quietly puffing at his cigar. 

‘You can at all events say something 
to help mein proving your innocence——’’ 

‘‘T am sorry to say that I cannot.”’ 

Orsino made an impatient movement, 


’ 


uncrossing and recrossing one knee over 
the other. 

‘““You could if you chose,’’ he said. 
‘But there is no more terrible obstacle to 
common sense than a morbidly scrupulous 
conscience. What do you suppose our 
people will think, in Rome ?’’ 

‘¢They will not think me guilty, at all 
events,’’ answered the priest. His man- 
ner changed. ‘‘I tell you frankly, 
Orsino,’’ he said, his face growing square, 
as it sometimes did, ‘‘if I knew that I 
was to be sent to penal servitude for this, 
I would not say one word more than I 
have said already. It is quite useless to 
question me. Do your best to save me— 
I know you will—but do not count on 
me for one word more. Consider me to 
be a lay figure, deaf and dumb, if you 
please, mad, if you choose, an idiot, if it 
serves to save me, but do not expect me 
to say anything. I will not.’’ 

Orsino knew his brother well, and knew 
the marner and the tone. There was 
unchangeable resolution in every distinct 
syllable and in every quiet intonation. 
His own irritation disappeared, for he 
realized that Ippolito must have some 
great and honorable reason for keeping 
silence. 

‘‘So long as you are here, unless we 
find the murderer tonight, you will be 
shut up in this room,’’ said Orsino, after 
a pause. ‘‘No preliminary examination 
can take place here, where there is not 
even an office of the prefecture. They 
would naturally take you to Ran- 
dazzo, but Messina would be better. We 
should have more chance of getting you 
out on bail at once if we went to head- 
quarters.’ 

‘‘Randazzo is a cooler place, ’’ observed 
Ippolito thoughtfully. 

‘‘What in the world has that to do 
with it ? ’’ asked Orsino, in surprise. 

‘‘Only that if I am to be kept in prison 
all summer, I should prefer a_ cool 
climate. ’’ 

‘Really Orsino almost laughed 
at his calmness. ‘‘ That is absurd,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We shall certainly have the 
power to get you out provisionally.’’ 

‘IT hope so. Let them take me to 
Messina, if you think it best.’’ 

“‘T will make the corporal telegraph 
for authority at once. It would be well 
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if we could get off before morning and 
avoid the rabble in the street. Have you 
had supper ?’”’ 

‘‘No. They brought me some wine. 
There it is—but I do not want anything. 
Shall you telegraph to our people? It 
would be better. They might see it in 
the papers.”’ 

‘‘Of course. I shall send them a full 
account, and shall send the same telegram 
to the minister of justice. I know him 
very well, and so does our father.’’ 

‘‘Send me up some clothes and my 
dressing things by a trooper, will you? ” 
said Ippolito. 

They made a few more arrangements, 
but Orsino abstained from asking any 
more questions, and presently he left his 
brother alone, and after speaking with the 
corporal he mounted his horse and rode 
slowly out of the court into the street, 
towards the telegraph office. Half an 
hour later he was on his way down to 
Camaldoli. The people of the, village 
had mostly gone into their houses, and 
the streets were almost deserted, for the 
short twilight was over, and it was already 
night. 

He tried to see ahead of him in the 
gloom as he came near the cemetery, for 
he expected to find the grocer’s horse still 
lying in the road. Butit had been taken 
away already. 

He had hesitated, at first, as to whether 
he should seek out Tebaldo and try to 
force the truth from him by sheer violence, 
but he had given up the idea at once as 
being absurd. If he failed, as he might 
fail—for Tebaldo was desperately brave— 
he should simply becreating fresh evidence 
of the hatred which existed between the 
two families, not to mention the fact 
that any such encounter might easily end 
in more bloodshed. Even to his un- 
imaginative mind there seemed to be a 
strange fatality in the whole story. He 
had killed one brother in self defense, or 
in what the law considered to be that, 
and now Ippolito was accused of murder- 
ing another of the brothers. It was wiser 
to leave the third alone, and to trust to the 
law to prove Ippolito’s innocence. Orsino 
was not a man who instinctively loved 
violence and fighting, as some men do. He 
felt that if San Giacinto had been present 
he would somehow have managed to set 
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Ippolito free and get Tebaldoimprisoned in 
his place, by sheer strength and the power 
of terror which he exerted over so many 
people, but which, to do him justice, he did 
not abuse. The giant was an extraor- 
dinary man, mentally and physically, 
and always put action before logic, and 
logic before sentiment. Orsino, on the 
contrary, generally wished to think out 
every matter to the end before acting, 
though he was neither slow nor timid 
when he had ultimately made up his 
mind. 

So far as he could do so, he had de- 
cided and acted ; and his thoughts reverted 
to the situation itself, and most directly, 
now, to his love for Vittoria. He had 
been looking forward to seeing her before 
long, for he had begun to understand 
that his presence in Camaidoli was not 
often necessary for many days at a time; 
and of late, during his lonely rides, he 
had given himself up to planning some 
means for meeting her during his next 
visit to Rome. 

She was the principal and central being 
in his whole daily life. The separation 
was not one of distance only, for there 
were other and almost insuperable ob- 
stacles to his marriage. After Fer- 
dinando’s death, after Maria Carolina 
d’Oriani’s terrible imprecations, after his 
own father’s absolute refusal to listen to 
the proposal, it seemed almost impossible 
that he should ever really marry Vittoria. 
And now, as though to crush the last pos- 
sibility out of existence, this new and 
terrible disaster had fallen like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. 

Orsino was not very easily roused, but 
persistent opposition had the effect of 
slowly increasing the tension of his 
nature. Events had this effect upon him 
in a cumulative way. And his moral 
force slowly rose, as water in a huge em- 
banked reservoir, into which, being 
empty, the little stream trickles idly, as 
though it had no force at all; but ever 
quietly flowing in from the source, it 
covers the bottom little by little, and still 
flows in, day by day, week by week; and 
the water rises slowly and very surely, 
gathering its terrible, incompressible 
weight into itself from the streamlet, till 
the body of it is deep and broad, and its 
weight is millions of tons, calm and still 




















and ever rising; and then, one day, the 
freshet comes hissing down the bed of the 
stream, and the last rise in the reservoir 
is sudden and awful. The huge embank- 
ment quivers and rocks, and bursts at 
last; and the pent up strength of the 
water is let loose in one moment, and 
sweeps howling and roaring down the 
valley, carrying death in its bosom and 
leaving utter desolation behind. 

As he rode down through the silent 
night, the man wondered, when he 
thought of the emptiness in which his 
life had once moved, of how little he had 
cared for anything, of the imperturbable 
indifference with which he had thought of 
all the world. For he was beginning to 
feel his strength in him, matched against 
the resistance of events. 

A girl had wrought the change; and 
even in his great perplexity and trouble, 
his face softened in the dark as he thought 
of her. Yet he knew, as grown men do, 
that only half the secret was in her, and 
that the other half was in himself. For 
the strength of love is that it is the 
source of all existing life, and is a law 
which men and women obey, as atoms are 
subject to gravitation. That is the 
strength of it. But the beauty of love, 
and the happiness, and the nobility, are 
of a higher and finer essence, not sud- 
denly to be seen, grasped, and taken, but 
distilled in life’s alembic of that which 
was before life, and shall be afterwards, 
forever. 

Orsino was not imaginative, and his 
nature was not of that kind which is 
commonly called spiritual, which is given 
to contemplation, and delights in the 
beautiful traceries of the soul’s guesswork. 
He vaguely understood that there was 
more between his father and mother and 
in their happiness than he would have 
called love, though there was nothing for 
which he might not hope. At present his 
love was that great natural law, from 
which, if one comes within the sphere of 
its attraction, there is no more escape than 
there is from hunger and thirst. He dig- 
nified it in his own person, by his inheri- 
tance of high manliness and honor. It 
did not dignify him. Vittoria lent it, by 
her being, the purity and loveliness of 
something half divine while wholly 
human, but it gave her nothing in return. 
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Love can be coarse, brutal, violent, and 
yet still be love. According to the being 
it moves, we say that it is ennobled or 
debased. 

Orsino saw the monster of impossibility 
rising between him and Vittoria, and 
though he said nothing to himself and 
formed no resolutions, he felt something 
within him rising to meet the impossible, 
and put it down. And beyond the ob- 
stacles he saw Vittoria’s face clearly, with 
the light on it, watching him, and her 
eyes expecting him, and her lips moving 
to form words that should bid him come. 

He rode slowly on through the black- 
ness, for the road descended rapidly, and 
it was not safe to urge hishorse. A deep, 
resentful melancholy settled upon him in 
the damp night air. There was nothing 
hopeless in it, for it was really the sensa- 
tion of a new strength; and as the Greeks 
knew long ago, all great strength is. 
grave and melancholic as Melancholia 
herself. 

He thought of his brother sitting alone 
in the room where he was confined. He 
thought of Francesco’s body lying in the 
little church, waiting to be buried, as 
Ferdinando’s had lain, barely a month 
ago. He thought of the widowed mother, 
twice bereaved, half crazed with suffering 
already, destined to waken on the morrow 
to meet another death wound. He thought 
of Vittoria, alone with that mother, cut 
off from himself as he was cut off from 
her, mourning with horror, if not with 
grief, for the brother who had been noth- 
ing to her while he lived. Then he was 
glad that he had not sought out Tebaldo 
and tried to force the truth from him. 
Things were bad enough, without more 
violence to make them worse. 

But most of all he wondered at Ippo- 
lito’s silence, and afterwards, when he had 
tasted his lonely supper, he sat long in 
his place, staring at the empty chair op- 
posite, and trying to force his intelligence 
to penetrate the mystery by sheer deter- 
mination. 


XXX. 


TEBALDO felt safe that night when he 
set his thirsty lips to a big jug of thin 
wine and water and drained the whole 
contents at a draft, while the fat sac- 
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ristan stood waiting at the door of the 
room in the grocer’s house. He had 
been giving the man directions about the 
disposal of the funeral. It was the room 
Francesco had occupied, and his things 
lay about in disorder, as he had left them 
early in the morning when he had ridden 
down to Randazzo for the last time. 

The man who had killed him had been 
under a terrible physical and mental 
strain, ever since he had left Rome, in 
the insanity of his jealousy. Now that 
all was over, he fancied that he should 
be able to think connectedly and reason 
about the future. He sent the man away 
with the empty jug and sat down, feeling 
in his pocket fora cigar. He had none, 
and he rose again, and began to look 
among his brother’s belongings for some- 
thing to smoke. 

A strange sensation came over him, all 
at once. It seemed as though Francesco 
could not be dead, after all. His things 
seemed to have his life in them. The 
leathern valise lay open on the floor, one 
side filled with fresh linen that had been 
disturbed in pulling something out, a 
heap of half unfolded ciothes in the other 
side, keeping up the flap that divided the 
two. A pair of black silk braces had 
fallen out upon the floor; a coat lay 
upon the chair close by; there was a 
clean handkerchief on the table, a smart 
note book with a silver clasp, a small 
bottle of Eau de Lubin, a new novel ina 
paper cover, a crumpled newspaper two 
days old, and a pink pasteboard box of 
Egyptian cigarettes, open and less than 
half empty. Tebaldo took one and 
lighted it mechanically at the flame of 
the candie, wondering how it could be 
that Francesco would never want his 
cigarettes again. Surely he would come 
in, presently, and take one, and then 
would begin the old bickering and quar- 
reling that had gone on for years. 

Now that it was all over, Tebaldo’s 
first feeling among all these objects was 
that he missed his brother, whom he had 
always so utterly despised and whom he 
had bitterly hated with all his heart. 
He had not the sort of real timidity under 
a superficial recklessness which begins 
to feel the terror of remorse almost as 
soon as the irrevocable deed is done. 
But, little by little, as he turned over the 
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things and puffed at the cigarette, a kind 
of stealing horror surrounded him, and 
would not leave him. 

It had nothing to do with any sus- 
picion of the supernatural, and he in- 
tended to lie down and try to sleep in the 
bed in which Francesco had slept on the 
previous night. It had nothing to do 
with fear of discovery, for he felt safe and 
was outwardly brave to recklessness. It 
was rather the horror of having done, 
almost unwittingly, what no power could 
undo, and of having utterly destroyed, at 
a blow, something to which he had been ac- 
customed all his life. And this strangely 
piercing regret clashed continually with 
the expectation, arising out of long habit, 
of suddenly seeing Francesco appear in 
person where all his belongings were 
lying about, in the room he had last in- 
habited. He was reckless, unscrupulous, 
choleric, almost utterly bad, but he was 
human, as all but madmen are. He felt 
safe, but just then he would have risked 
any danger for the sake of seeing Fran- 
cesco open the door and walk in. 

He threw away his cigarette and sat 
down to think. His eyes fixed them- 
selves, as his chin rested on his hand 
and his elbow on the table, and a long 
time passed before he moved. But when 
he got up, he had taken hold of himself 
again and was ready to begin his life once 
more. His weaknesses did not last long. 
Francesco was dead. If it had been to do 
over again, he would not have done it. 
He could not have done it at all, in cold 
blood—-perhaps no man could—and there 
had been much to rouse him. But since 
it was done, Francesco could never again 
make love to Aliandra, and there was the 
evil satisfaction of having successfully 
thrown the guilt upon a Saracinesca, of 
all people, and so cleverly that the ac- 
cused man would in all probability be con- 
demned. 

He had made up his mind at the instant 
as to what he should say, and he had said 
it all to the corporal of carabineers. He 
and his brother had met in Randazzo at 
Basili’s house, and intending to come up 
to Santa Vittoria, had laid a wager, the 
one who first entered the little church to 
be the winner, and Tebaldo had agreed to 
ride bareback and allow his brother a 
start of five minutes. Francesco had 
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killed his horse and had run for the 
church on foot, and Tebaldo had entered 
two or three minutes late. Doubtless, 
he had said, Francesco, in his haste to 
win the bet, had run against Ippolito, 
and in a moment the quarrel of the 
previous day had been renewed more 
violently. Francesco was unarmed, and 
the priest had stabbed him instantly, 
just as Tebaldo came in. ‘The wager had 
been a reckless and foolish one, no doubt, 
but there was nothing impossible in the 
story, which perfectly accounted for the 
wild riding, in case, as had really hap- 
pened, any one had seen the two men on 
the road. No one but Aliandra Basili 
knew how they had left her father’s house, 
and she, for her own sake, and certainly 
for Francesco’s, would not tell what she 
knew. She was sure to say that Tebaldo 
had borrowed the horse, and she would 
not let her father know that the brothers 
were quarreling about her. Neverthe- 
less, she knew that much, and would 
guess the rest, and being a woman, there 
was a possibility that she might volunteer 
her evidence when she should hear that 
the innocent priest was upon his trial. 

It was necessary to see Aliandra at 
once. The crude cynicism which was at 
the root of the man’s strange character 
came to the surface again, as he followed 
out his train of thought and discovered, 
at the end of it, where the weak point of 
his safety lay. 

He slept little that night, though he 
was weary from the mad ride and shaken 
by the strain under which he had lately 
lived. Again and again he dreamed that 
he was doing the deed, and awoke each 
time with a start in the dark. And the 
familiar perfume of Francesco’s dressing 
things disturbed him, even through the 
stale smoke of the cigarette he had 
smoked. Yet one of his chief character- 
istics was that he was always ready and 
not easily surprised. Waking, he realized 
each time where he was, who he was, 
what he had done, and the fact that he 
must be up early in the morning, and 
each time he laid his head upon the pil- 
low again with the determination to sleep 
and. get the rest he needed. 

Apart from the elements of fear and 
honor, and in so far as the mere act of kill- 
ing is concerned, there is but a difference 
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of degree between the homicide who has 
stabbed a man in anger and the soldier 
who has killed one enemy or ten, in 
battle. In most cases the homicide is 
pursued by a fear of consequences to 
which the soldier is not subject. Tebaldo 
felt himself safe. 

He had lost no time in so fully indem- 
nifying Taddeo, the grocer, for the death 
of his horse, that the excellent maf/euso 
had no difficulty in providing him with 
another in the morning. He rode up to 
the carabineers’ quarters and gave notice 
of his movements before going down to 
Randazzo, for he did not wish to appear 
to leave Santa Vittoria without informing 
the authorities. He was told that Ippolito 
had been taken to Messina before ‘dawn, 
and that Orsino had accompanied him. 
He had decided that his brother should 
be buried on the following day, and 
meanwhile the coffin lay in the little 
church surrounded by many burning 
candles, and preparations were being 
made for asolemn requiem. Many of the 
people went in, on their way to their 
work, and knelt a moment to say a 
prayer for the soul of Francesco Pagliuca, 
and a short but heartfelt one for the 
destruction of all the Saracinesca in this 
world and the next. This seemed to 
them but simple justice, though the more 
devout of them were aware that it was 
sinful to wish death to any one. 

Tebaldo dismounted at the door of the 
church, and bade a loiterer hold his horse 
while he went in. He knew that the 
whole population would think it strange 
and unnatural if he should pass by, on his 
business, without stopping, after giving 
such elaborate orders for the funeral. 

For his own part, he would gladly have 
escaped the ugly necessity, not because 
the hypocrisy of it was in the least repug- 
nant to him, but because he had the 
natural animal dislike of revisiting a place 
where something terrible had happened. 
It was so strong that he grew pale as he 
went in under the door and walked up the 
aisle to the catafalque. 

But the whole place seemed changed. 
He had no realization of the fact that his 
brother’s body lay in the angular thing 
under the black pall. There was a strong 
smell of incense and many lights were 
burning. He felt that he was observed, 
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and his nerves were singularly good. He 
knelt some time with bent head at the 
foot of the coffin, then crossed himself, 
rose, and went out. The people about 
the door made way for him respectfully. 
There were two or three of the very poor 
among them. No one begs in that part 
of Sicily, but Tebaldo gave them the cop- 
per coins he had loose in his pocket, and 
passed on. 

‘¢God will render it to you,’’ said the 
poor people, kissing the backs of their 
own fingers toward him as a way of kiss- 
ing his hand by proxy. ‘‘ God bless you ! 
The Madonna accompany you!”’ 

As he mounted, one old woman touched 
his knee and then kissed the hand with 
which she had touched it. He nodded 
gravely and rode away, glad to turn his 
back on the church at last and get out 
upon the high road. 

The news of Francesco’s death had 
already reached Randazzo by a wine car- 
rier who had come down with a load in 
the night. Tebaldo expected that this 
would be the case, and he considered that 
his interview with Aliandra would be 
facilitated thereby. He went tothe inn 
and put up his horse. The people treated 
him with a grave and sympathizing re- 
spect. He had arrived there on the pre- 
vious day with a few belongings, but in 
the suddenness of events the landlord did 
not consider it strange that he should not 
have returned during the night. Tebaldo 
did not volunteer any explanations, but 
went to his room, refreshed himself, 
changed his clothes, and then told the 
landlord that he was going to see Basili, 
the notary. This, also, seemed quite natu- 
ral, in such a case, as Basili had always 
been the Corleone’s man of business. 

Gesualda opened the door, and he at 
ouce saw, by the gravity in her ugly face 
as she greeted him, that she knew what 
had happened. She ushered him into the 
front room down stairs and went up to 
call Aliandra, for Tebaldo said that he 
wished to see her before visiting her 
father. He stood waiting for the young 
girl, and going to the window he saw that 
the fastenings of the blinds were broken, 
and he remembered that he must have 
broken them when he forced them to look 
out after Francesco. The fact brought 
the whole scene vividly to his memory 





again, with all its details, and he remem- 
bered, by the connection of little events, 
much that he had forgotten. Notably he 
recalled distinctly the very few words hg 
had spoken to Aliandra during a meeting 
which had scarcely lasted two minutes, 
but which, by the operation of his anger, 
had hitherto seemed almost a blank in his 
recollection. 

Aliandra entered the room and spoke to 
him first. To his own surprise, he started 
nervously at the sound of her voice, as 
though she were in some way connected 
with Francesco, and should have been 
dead with him, or he alive with her. For 
since his brother’s sudden departure from 
Rome, the two had been constantly linked 
in his mind by his desperate jealousy. 

Aliandra wore a loose black silk morn- 
ing gown, and she was pale. She did not 
come up to Tebaldo, after she had closed 
the door, but seemed to hesitate and laid 
her hand upon the back of a chair, looking 
at him earnestly. His face was grave, for 
he knew his risk. 

‘‘T have just heard,’’ she said in a low 
voice. 

‘Yes,’’ he said after a short pause. ‘I 
thought that you must know. I wished to 
see you at once, so I came, though he is 
not buried yet.’ 

‘“‘Tam glad,’’ she answered, ‘‘ for I do 
not understand. It all seems so strange 
and terrible.’’ 

‘““Itis. Sit down beside me, and I will 
try to tell you. It will not be so hard as 
it was to tell the authorities up in Santa 
Vittoria yesterday. Ilove you, Aliandra. 
That is why I came to you.”’ 

It was true that he loved her, but that 
was not the reason of his coming. Yet 
he spoke simply and sincerely, and she 
said nothing, but sat down at a little dis- 
tance from him and folded her hands, 
waiting for him to tell his story. 

‘‘T love you,’’ he repeated slowly and 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ When he left Rome, I 
knew that he must have come to you, and 
as soon as I could get away, I followed 
him, sure that I should find him here, for 
I was jealous of him, jealous to madness. 
People laugh at jealousy. They do not 
know what it is.’’ He paused. 

‘‘No,’’? she answered gravely, for she 
remembered how he had looked when he 
had entered the house on the previous 
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afternoon. ‘‘No. People do not under- 
stand what it is. Go on, please."’ 

‘Tt is a hell in soul and body. When 
I came here yesterday, I meant to come 
in at once. As I passed under the win- 
dow I heard your voices distinctly. There 
was no one in the street, and I leaned 
against the wall and heard what you 
said. I touched the blinds once or twice, 
moving them a little, so as to hear better. 
Then I heard him tell you that falsehood 
about my engagement to Miss Slayback, 
and I put my hand on the sill, to draw 
myself up and deny it. But I struck my 
head under the blinds that were pushed out. 
Then I heard him come to the window, 
and I asked him to come outside. You 
know how he fled, while I was here, and 
I took your father’s mare, without saddle 
or bridle, and chased him."’ 

‘Yes, you frightened me,” said 
Aliandra, as he paused again. ‘‘I had 
to tell my father that you had borrowed 
the mare. She came back of her own 
accord and was standing outside the 
stable gate this morning, waiting to be 
let in, all covered with mud. Please go 
on quickly.’’ 

“Tt rained. There wasa terrible thun- 
derstorm. I overtook him two or three 
miles on, where the road winds, for he 
saw that it was senseless to run away, as 
though I wished to injure him.”’ 

‘You looked as though you did,’’ said 
Aliandra thoughtfully. «‘I do not won- 
der that he fled.’’ 

‘‘T do not say that if I had found him 
here, I might not have handled him 
roughly,’’ said Tebaldo wisely. ‘‘ But 
the gallop cooled us both, I suppose. 
And you know that when he chose he 
had a gentle, good natured way of 
speaking that disarmed one. Yes— 
we quarreled about you at first for a 
while, and then, being cooler, as I said, 
we rode quietly along together, though 
we did not say much. On the more level 
part of the road higher up, he began to 
talk of the horse he was riding, which 
belonged to Taddeo, the grocer, and was 
a good beast, but I said that your father’s 
mare was the fleeter, and he denied it. 
At last he proposed that we should settle 
the question by racing up to the town. 
The one who got into the little church of 
Santa Vittoria outside the gate was to 
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win. I gave him four minutes’ start by 
my watch, because I was lighter and 
was riding bareback. Do you under- 
stand? ”’ 

He looked at her keenly and expect- 
antly, for the story sounded very plausible 
to him. She nodded her head slowly, 
in answer, with a little contraction of the 
eyelids, as though she were weighing 
the possibilities. 

‘‘T had him in sight, and then I fell 
with the mare at a jump, for I had no 
bridle and could not lift her properly. 
But we were not hurt, and I got on again. 
I saw him again before me on the long, 
straight stretch up to the cemetery. 
Taddeo’s horse must have had an 
aneurism, I should think, for just beyond 
the gate it rolled over stone dead. I saw 
Francesco jump off as the beast staggered, 
for he knew what was the matter. But 
he meant to win the bet and be in the 
church first. He ran up the last bit like 
a deer, and disappeared over the shoulder 
of the hill. It all happened in a moment, 
and I had still a quarter of a mile to 
make. Seeing that he must win, I did 
not hurry the mare, but she took fright 


‘at the dead horse and bolted up the last 


bit. At the.church I got off and hitched 
the halter to a stake that had been driven 
into the ground for a banner at the last 
festa. I did it carelessly, I suppose, for 
the mare got loose. I do not know. 
When I entered the church I saw my 
brother wrestling with Ippolito Saraci- 
nesca on the steps of the altar, and the 
priest had a big knife in his hand and 
struck him before I was half way up the 
church.’’ 

Tebaldo was now excessively pale, and 
there was a nervous tremor in his voice. 
Aliandra was almost as pale as he, but 
still her lids were a little drawn in, and 
she kept her eyes on him. 

‘‘You have heard the rest,’’ said Te- 
baldo, and his mouth was so dry that he 
could hardly speak. ‘‘I locked the priest 
into the church, which has no other door, 
and I went for the carabineers. They 
took him down to Messina early this 
morning, before the people were about in 
the streets, and he will be committed for 
trial without doubt. His hands were 
covered with blood, and he had the knife 
in his pocket. He had cleaned the blade 
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carefully on his pocket handkerchief, like 
a fool, instead of throwing it away into a 
corner. As for the reason of the murder, 
Francesco and he had come to blows on 
the day before yesterday in the road. The 
priest admitted the fact. Heaven only 
knows what they were quarreling about, 
but it must have begun again in the 
church. At all events, that is what hap- 
pened, and my poor brother is dead. God 
rest his soul.”’ 

‘*Amen,’’ said Aliandra mechanically. 

Tebaldo wiped the moisture from his 
pale forehead, glad that he had told his 
story and told it so well. It was, indeed, 
a marvelously lucid narrative, in which 
he had taken full advantage of every 
available fragment of truth to strengthen 
and color the general falsehood. 

Aliandra, like any reasonable person, 
would have found it hard to believe that 
a man supposed to have the manners and 
civilization of a modern gentleman could 
do what Tebaldo had really done. But, 
on the other hand, it was even harder to 
see how the deed could have been done by 
one who was not only just as civilized, 
but a churchman besides. 

She had been terribly shocked by the 
news of Francesco’s death, which had 
reached her only a few minutes before 
Tebaldo had appeared. She remembered 
the latter’s face, and the terror of the for- 
mer on the previous afternoon, she re- 
membered that the other brother had been 
a brigand, or little better, and she knew 
many stories of the Pagliuca’s wild doings 
before they had gone to Rome. It would 
have surprised her far less if Gesualda, 
who had heard the story from the carter 
himself, had told her that one brother had 
killed the other, than it did to be told 
that the guilty man was a Roman, a 
priest, and a Saracinesca. 

But Tebaldo’s story was plausible, and 
she had to admit that it was as she 
thought it over. He had evidently been 
under a strong emotion while telling it, 
too, and the fact was in his favor, in her 
eyes, for she had been fond of Francesco. 

‘*Have you told me the whole truth ?”’ 
she asked suddenly, after a long silence. 

‘‘Of course I have told you the truth,’”’ 
he answered, with a half startled, nervous 
intonation. 


‘“ You have not always done so,’’ said 








she, leaning back in her chair, ‘‘ But I 
do not see why you should conceal any- 
thing from me now.”’’ 

‘‘You will see it all in the account of 
the trial.”’ 

‘Tt is terrible !’’ she exclaimed, realiz- 
ing once more what it all meant. ‘‘ Ter- 
rible, terrible,’’ she repeated, passing her 
hand over her eyes. ‘‘Only yesterday 
he was here, sitting beside me, telling 
me : 

She stopped short. 

‘«- Yes, I heard what he told you,’’ said 
Tebaldo, in an altered voice. ‘‘It is of 
no use to go over it.”’ 

‘‘T was fond of him,’’ she answered. 
‘‘T was very fond of him. I have often 
told you so. It is dreadful to think that 
we shall never see him again—never hear 
his voice ae 

Her eyes filled with tears, for beyond 
the first horror of his death there was the 
sadness. He had been so young, so full 
of life and vitality. She could hardly un- 
derstand that he was gone. ‘The tears 
welled over slowly and rolled down her 
smooth cheeks, unheeded fora few mo- 
ments. 

‘“T wish I knew the truth,’’ she said, 
rousing herself, and drying her eyes. 

‘But I have told you the truth,’’ an- 
swered Tebaldo, with a return of nervous 
impatience. 

“Yes, know. But there must be more. 
What was there between him and the 
priest? Why did they fight in the road ? 
It ali seems so improbable, so mysterious. 
I wish I knew.”’ 

‘“You know all that I know, all that 
the law knows. I cannot invent an ex- 
planation. ’’ 

‘‘It is a mystery to you, too, then? You 
do not understand ?”’ 

‘‘T do not understand. No one knows 
all the truth but Ippolito Saracinesca. 
He will probably tell it in self defense. 
If he could prove that my brother attacked 
him first, it would make a great difference. 
He will try to make out that he killed him 
in self defense.’ 

‘‘It is very mysterious,’’ repeated Ali- 
andra. 

They talked in the same way for some 
time. Gradually her distrust of him dis- 
appeared, because he did not try to prove 
too much, and his own story, as he went 
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over the points, seemed to her more and 
more lucid. He took advantage of little 
questions she put to him, from time to 
time, in order to show her how very com- 
plete the account was, and how utterly 
beyond his own comprehension he thought 
the fight at the cemetery on the day be- 
fore the murder. He was amazingly 
quick at using whatever presented itself. 
Her doubts did not really leave her, and 
they would return again after he was gone, 
but they sank out of her reach as she lis- 
tened to him. 

Then she made him go up stairs with 
her and tell the whole story to her father. 
Tebaldo submitted, but the strain on 
him was becoming very great, and the 
perspiration stood in great drops on his 
brows, as he went over it all for Basili. 
He knew that the notary was a man not 
easily deceived, and was well aware that 
his opinion would be received with respect 
by the principal people in Randazzo. He 
was, therefore, more careful than ever to 
state each point clearly and accurately. He 
saw, moreover, that Aliandra was listen- 
ing as attentively as before. Possibly, 
now that he was no longer speaking di- 
rectly to her, her doubts were coming to 
the surface again. But Tebaldo’s nerves 
were good, and he went to the end with- 
out a fault. The notary only asked three 
or four simple and natural questions, and 
he did not seem surprised that Tebaldo 
should not know the cause of the dis- 
agreement between his brother and Ippo- 
lito. 

Aliandra went down stairs with Tebaldo. 
She seemed to expect that he would go 
away, for she stood still in the hall at the 
foot of the stone staircase. 

‘‘ When are you going back to Rome?’’ 
he asked, for he wished to see her again. 

‘* As soon as my father can spare me,’”’ 
she answered. 

‘‘T shall have to go down to Messina to 
give my evidence,’’ he said. ‘‘ When the 
funeralis over, tomorrow morning, I shall 
come here, and go on to Messina the 
next day. May I see you tomorrow after- 
noon ?”’ 

To his surprise she hesitated. She her- 
self scarcely knew why she did not at once 
assent naturally. 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, after a pause. ‘‘I sup- 
pose so, if you wish to.’’ 


‘‘T do wish to see you,’’ he answered. 
‘‘ You have no reason to doubt that, at all 
events.” 

‘“You speak as though I had reason,to 
doubt other things you have said.’’ She 
watched keenly, for the one incautious 
little speech had weakened the effect he 
had preduced with such skill. 

‘‘You pretended to doubt,’’ he answered 
boldly. ‘‘ You asked me if I was telling 
you the truth about my brother. That 
was doubting, was it not? You always 
do. I think you do not even believe that 
I love you.”’ 

‘‘T only half believe it. Are you going 
over the discussion we had in Rome, 
again? ”’ 

‘*No. It would be useless.’’ 

‘‘T think so too,’’ she said, and her 
eyes grew suddenly cold. 

He sighed and turned from her, towards 
the door. It was the first perfectly natu- 
ral expression of feeling that had escaped 
him, and it was little enough. But it 
touched her unexpectedly, and she felt a 
sort of pity for him which was hard to 
bear. That one audibly drawn breath of 
pain did more to persuade her that he 
really loved her than all the words he 
had ever spoken. She called him back 
when his hand was already on the door. 

‘‘Tebaldo— wait a moment!’’ Her 
voice was suddenly kind. 

He turned in surprise, anda softer look 
came over his drawn and tired features. 

‘‘T shall be very glad to see you when 
you come,’’ she said gently. ‘‘I do not 
know why I hesitated-—-I did not mean 
to. Come whenever you like.’’ 

She held out her hand, and he took it. 

‘‘You may think the worst you will of 
me, Aliandra,’’ he said. ‘‘But do not 
think that I do not love you.’’ 

‘‘T believe you do,’’ she answered in 
the same gentle tone, and she pressed his 
hand a little. 

Just as he was about to open the door, 
her eyes fell upon the rifle Francesco had 
left standing in the corner. 

‘Take your brother’s gun,’’ she said. 
‘“‘I do not like to see it here. I am sad 
enough already.’’ 

He slipped the sling over his shoulder 
without speaking, for the odd sensation 
that Francesco was not dead, after all, 
came over him as on the previous even- 
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ing, and with it the insane longing to 
see his brother alive. He felt that his 
face might betray him, and he went out 
hastily into the noonday glare. The 
heat restored the balance of his nerves, as 
it generally did, and when he reached the 
inn he was calm and collected. 

Aliandra went up stairs to her father’s 
room, and sat down beside his couch, in 
silence. The sunlight filtered through 
the green blinds, and brought the warm 
scent of the carnations from without. 
The notary lay back, with half closed 
eyes, apparently studying the queer 
outline of his splinted leg as it appeared 
through the thin, flowered chintz coverlet. 

‘‘For my part,’’ he said, without mov- 
ing, and as though concluding a train of 
thought which he had been following for 
a long time, ‘‘I do not believe one word 
of the story, from beginning to end.”’ 

‘“You do not believe Don Tebaldo’s 
story ?’’ asked Aliandra, more startled 
than surprised. 

‘* Not one word, not one half word, not 
one syllable,’’ replied the notary em- 
phatically. ‘‘ We can say it between our- 
selves, my daughter. If my sister were 
here, I should not say it, for she is not 
discreet. Itisa beautiful story, well com- 
posed, logical, studied, everything you 
like that is perfect. It must have taken 
much thought to put it together so nicely, 
and it is not intelligence that Tebaldo Pag- 
liuca lacks. But no one will make me 
believe that a quiet little Roman priest 
could have killed one of those Corleone 
in that way. Itis tooimprobable. Itis 
a thing to laugh at. But it is not a thing 
to believe.’’ 

‘‘T do not know what to say,’’ an- 
swered Aliandra, all her doubts springing 
up again. 

‘‘We are not called upon to say any- 
thing. The law will take its course, and 
if it condemns an innocent Italian—well, 
it has condemned many innocent Sicilians. 
The one will pay for the other, I suppose. 
But as for the facts, that is a different 
matter. I dare say the priest had a knife 
of his own in his pocket, but it was not 
the knife that killed Pagliuca. Now, I 
do not wish to imply that Don Tebaldo 
killed him e 

‘‘That is impossible!’’ exclaimed Ali- 
andra. ‘‘He could not come here and 
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talk about it so calmly. The mere idea 
makes me shiver. What I think is that 
some one else killed him—a brigand, per- 
haps, for some old quarrel—and that 
Tebaldo has thrown the blame on the 
priest, just because he is a Saracinesca.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps. Anything is possible, ex- 
cept that the priest killed him. But as 
we know nothing, it is better to say noth- 
ing. It might be thought that we favored 
the Romans.”’ 

‘‘Itis strange,’’said Aliandra. ‘‘ When 
he is speaking, I believe all he says, but 
now that he is gone, I feel as you do 
about it. He said he would come back 
tomorrow. ’’ 

‘It is of no use for you to see him 
again. Why does he come here? I do 
not wish to be involved in this affair. 
Make an excuse, if he comes, and do not 
see him.’”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Aliandra. ‘I will 
manage not toseehim. It is of no use, 
as you say.”’ 

Tebaldo rode back to Santa Vittoria to 
bury his brother. Almost the whole 
population followed the funeral from the 
church to the cemetery, and it was easy 
to see how the people looked at the mat- 
ter. Tebaldo received a summons to ap- 
pear and give his evidence in two days, 
and he left the village early in order to 
have time to spend in Randazzo with 
Aliandra before taking the afternoon train 
from Piedimonte to Messina. 

One thing only he had left undone 
which he had intended to do, for it had 
been impossible to accomplish it without 
attracting attention. He had meant to 
get into the little church alone and recover 
the knife he had dropped through the 
grating that stood before the glass casket 
in which the bones of the saint were pre- 
served. As the details of those short and 
terrible moments came back to him, he 
remembered that the thing had not 
dropped far. He had heard it strike the 
stone inside immediately, and though it 
was improbable that the grating should 
be opened for a long time, yet the weapon 
was there, waiting for some one to find 
it, and possibly for some to recognize it, 
for he had possessed it several years. 

The first requiem mass for Francesco 
had been sung in the parish church, for 
the curate had said that Santa Vittoria 
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must be reconsecrated by the bishop 
before mass could be celebrated there 
again, the crime committed being a dese- 
cration. Tebaldo thought it just possible 
that at the bishop’s visit the grating 
might be opened in order to show him 
the casket. But this was by no means 
certain. On the whole, he believed him- 
self safe, for there was no name on the 
sheath of the knife, and he did not 
remember that he had ever shown it to 
any one who could identify it. 

He had sent for a carriage and drove 
down to Randazzo, stopping at the inn, 
as usual. He knocked at the door of the 
notary’s house a few minutes later, 
expecting to be admitted by Gesualda. 
To his surprise, no one came to let him 
in. He knocked twice again with the 
same result, and was about to go away, 
when Basili’s man, the same who had 
accompanied San Giacinto and Orsino to 
Camaldoli, opened the stable gate and 
came up to him. 

‘«There is the notary,’’ he said. ‘‘No 
one else is at home. The Signorina 
Aliandra has taken Gesualda and is gone 
out to visit friends inthe country. They 
will not come back before tomorrow. 
The notary sleeps. ’’ 

Tebaldo was very much surprised and 
disconcerted. He remembered how kindly 
and gently Aliandra had spoken when he 
had parted from her, and he could not 
understand. She had left no message, 
and it was clear enough that she had 
gone away in order to avoid him. He 
went back to the inn, a good deal dis- 
turbed, for if she wished to avoid him, it 
must be because she had some suspicion. 
That was the only conclusion which he 
could reach as he thought the matter 
over. It was by no means absolutely 
logical, being suggested by the state of 
his conscience rather than by the opera- 
tion of his reason. 

He was disturbed and nervous, and he 
realized with a vague trepidation that in- 
stead of forgetting what he had done, 
and becoming hardened to the conscious- 
ness of it, he was suffering from it more 
and more as the hours and days went by. 
Little things came back to their lost 
places in his memory, which might have 
been noticed by other people, and might 
betray him. To himself, knowing the 


truth, the story he had invented looked 
far less probable than it appeared to those 
who had heard it from him. 

He thought of writing to Aliandra, for 
he was bitterly disappointed at not seeing 
her; but when he considered what he 
could sayin a letter, he saw that he could 
only tell her of his disappointment. 
What he unconsciously longed for was 
the liberty to speak out plainly to some 
one, and tell the whole truth, with per- 
fect safety to himself. But that desire 
was still vague and unformulated. 

There was no possibility of waiting till 
the next day to see Aliandra when she 
returned. He was expected to appear on 
the following morning in Messina, to give 
his evidence, and he had no choice but to 
go at once. He left Randazzo with a 
heavy heart, and a feverish sensation in 
his head. 


XXXII. 


IPPOLITO was committed for trial on 
the charge of having killed Francesco 
Pagliuca in the church of Santa Vittoria, 
and Tebaldo Pagliuca was the principal 
witness. That was the result of the pre- 
liminary examination in Messina. 

No one believed that Ippolito had com- 
mitted the crime, neither thejudge nor the 
prefect of the province, nor the carabineers 
who had arrested him and brought him 
down. Yet the evidence was such that 
it was impossible to acquit him, and his 
obstinate silence, after a simple denial of 
the charge, puzzled the authorities. It 
was the expressed opinion of the judge 
that, in any case, and supposing that the 
priest were guilty, it was not a murder, 
but a homicide committed in a struggle, 
which had been the result of a quarrel 
entirely unaccounted for. Taking Tebal- 
do’s own story as true, it was clear that 
Francesco’s appearance in the church had 
been too sudden and unexpected to allow 
of the smallest premeditation on Ippolito’s 
part. Tebaldo said that he had come in 
and seen the two fighting. The judge 
observed that, if a struggle had taken 
place, it was more than probable that 
Francesco, coming suddenly upon Ippo- 
lito, had sprung upon him to avenge him- 
self for having been maltreated by the 
priest on the previous day. Here Orsino 
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rose and told the story of that first quar- 
rel, as he had heard it from his brother 
immediately after it had occurred. On 
being questioned, Ippolito admitted the 
truth of the story, and the judge ordered 
that Concetta’s evidence should be taken 
at Santa Vittoria by a deputy of the court. 

Tebaldo had been in complete ignorance 
of the truth about Concetta, but he saw 
that it would be best to take the judge’s 
view. For all he knew, he said, his 
brother might have attacked Ippolito on 
entering the church. Ippolito was at 
liberty to say so, if he chose, observed 
Tebaldo. The fact did not militate against 
his own story in the least. On the con- 
trary, it accounted for the struggle. 
Francesco was unarmed, however. Te- 
baldo was prepared to swear to that, and 
did. Ippolito did not know it, and, being 
attacked suddenly, might have drawn his 
knife and defended himself. 

The worst of all this was that it lent a 
faint air of probability to the accusation, 
of which Tebaldo, with his usual quick- 
ness, took advantage at once. But the 
judge, in his heart, was no more inclined 
to believe Ippolito guilty than before, 
though he saw no way of acquitting him. 
The young priest stood calm and self pos- 
sessed during the examination, and his 
quiet eyes made Tebaldo uncomfortable. 

San Giacinto arrived from Rome before 
the hearing was finished, and entered the 
court room when Tebaldo was speaking. 
There was something so gloomily omi- 
nous about the gray old giant’s eyes that 
even Tebaldo’s voice changed a little as 
he spoke. San Giacinto had twice, in 
serious affairs, been the means of clearing 
matters up suddenly and completely, and 
as Orsino grasped his huge hand, he felt 
that all would be well. 

The judge admitted Ippolito to bail, 
and San Giacinto offered himself and was 
accepted as surety, being a large land- 
owner in Sicily and a person well known 
throughout the country. The trial would 
probably not take place before the autumn, 
but there isa great latitude allowed in 
Italy, in the matter of bail, except when 
the prisoner is charged with premeditated 
murder. 

‘‘T think,’’ said San Giacinto to the 
judge, when the proceedings were offi- 


(7o be continued.) 


cially closed, ‘‘ that it would be worth your 
while to visit Santa Vittoria in person.”’ 

Tebaldo heard and listened, and he 
thought of the knife under the altar. If 
the judge should go to the church and in- 
sist upon examining everything thor- 
oughly, it might be found. 

‘‘The second hearing will not come 
before me,’’ observed the judge. ‘‘ Never- 
theless ”” He hesitated a moment, 
and then spoke in a lower tone. ‘‘ The 
case interests me very much,’’ he said. 
‘‘T should like to see the place where it 
happened. I might take that country 
girl’s evidence myself, and visit the 
church at the same time.” 

Though he had lowered his voice, 
Tebaldo had heard most of what he had 
said, and more than enough to increase 
the fear of discovery, which was rapidly 
growing up in the place of the cynical 
certainty of safety which he had at first 
felt. Nor had the examination gone so 
absolutely against Ippolito as he had 
hoped. The judge and the officials were 
evidently in sympathy with the accused 
man, and Tebaldo had been heard with a 
sort of cold reserve which suggested a 
doubt in his hearers. Like Aliandra and 
her father, they all felt the utter im- 
probability of the story, though they had 
been obliged to admit just so much as they 
had no means of denying. 

The view taken by the law on the 
strength of the whole evidence can be 
summed up ina few words. Francesco 
Pagliuca had assaulted a young country 
girl on the high road. She had screamed 
for help. Ippolito Saracinesca had been 
neat and had saved her and soundly beaten 
her assailant. On the very next occa- 
sion of meeting him by accident, Fran- 
cesco had rushed at the priest to repay 
his score of blows, and the priest, taken 
unawares, had defended himself with a 
knife he had about him, and which his 
brother had insisted that he should carry, 
for the very reason that he might, at any 
moment, be assaulted by Francesco. It 
was not justifiable homicide, assuredly, 
but there were a great many extenuating 
circumstances. ‘That was as much as the 
men of the law could say for Ippolito, on 
the evidence; but not one of them be- 
lieved that he had killed Francesco. 





























Ir is well occasionally to go abroad in 
search of types of fair women, and _par- 
ticularly to a new country which is mold- 
ing types of its own, influenced by the 
old world only in so far as pedigree is 
concerned. Australia, for instance, that 
continent in the South Pacific almost as 
large as the United States, though not yet 
so many generations old as to be indepen- 
dent of the formative influences of Eng- 
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land, is already showing evidences of a 
distinct species of feminine beauty. The 
Australian girl of today is somewhere 
between her English sister and her 
American cousin. She lacks something 
of the high bred ease, the pleasant rose- 
bud complexion and the daintiness of the 
former, and she has little of the stately, 
queen-like bearing so characteristic of the 
latter. Hers is rather a beauty of the 





MISS ETHEL HAYDON, OF MELBOURNE. 


From a photograph by Talma, Melbcurne. 
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miniature sort. Seldom is she large or 
commanding. 

There are many women born and reared 
under the Southern cross who are typical 


MISS LANGMUIR, 
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recently on the stage, her face has always 
commanded attention. Her figure is 
slight and the suggestion conveyed by 
her whole appearance is that of delicate, 


OF TORONTO. 


from a photograph by Kennedy & Bell, Toronto 


of the Australian beauty. Mrs. Gertrude 
Maesmore Morris is perhaps as conspic- 
uous as any. Mrs. Morris has long held 
the distinction of being the belle of Mel- 
bourne, that big, busy, well ordered, and 
finely situated city in Victoria. In draw- 
ing rooms, on the street, at the races, and 


Mrs. 


flower-like beauty. Morris is the 
daughter of Dr. Wilmot, a well known 
Melbourne physician who married sisters, 
the English law against marrying a de- 
ceased wife's sister not operating in Vic- 
toria. Miss Gertrude Wilmot married at 
a very early age, her husband being a 
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prominent merchant in Melbourne. Mrs. 
Morris is a modest, unassuming woman, 
and her head has not been turned by flat- 
tery. Recently she has realized a long 
cherished ambition and has appeared 





Another Melbourne girl who is both 
beautiful and talented is Miss Ethel 
Haydon. Her face resembles that of 
Mrs. Morris, its chief attraction being a 
pair of big blue eyes. Miss Haydon is a 


MISS FLORENCE FRANKEL, OF LOUISVILLE, 


From a photograph by Klauber, Louisville. 


upon the stage. When ‘* The Prisoner 
of Zenda’’ came to Melbourne, a stylish 
woman was wanted to wear its costly 
gowns, and Mrs. Morris offered her ser- 
vices. The first appearance of the belle of 
Melbourne caused the same interest there 
as did the début of Mrs. Cora Urquhart 
Potter in New York some years ago. 


blonde, and has long been recognized as 
one of Melbourne’s beauties. 

From the English colonies of the South 
Pacific to the blue grass regions of 
Kentucky is something more than a 
stretch of the imagination. The topic of 
fair women, however, is one that is com- 
mon to both regions. The word Kentucky 
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MRS. MAESMORE MORRIS, OF MELBOURNE. 


From a photograph by Talma, Melbourne. 


is almost a synonym for feminine loveli- days of chivalry and daring. The beauty 
ness. With its utterance comes the of Kentucky women is traditional, and 
glamour of a romantic past, recalling the though living up to an ideal is probably 
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HENGELMULLER, WIFE OF THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


From a photograph by Dinwiddie, Washington. 


no easier to the belles of the blue grass 
than to the unfortunately beautiful 
women of other sections, the women of 
Louisville certainly maintain the reputa- 
tion of their land as naturally and as 
easily as any fair women in the South. 
Many elements of climate and_ he- 
redity combine to make the daughters of 


Kentucky attractive. Chivalrous men 
and indulgent women shed about them 
an atmosphere wholly their own. Their 
mothers, who were belles and beauties of 
bygone days, look askance upon the new 
woman of today, and shield their daugh- 
ters from her influence. They believe in 
a gentle, dainty girlhood—in pathways 
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strewn with roses, and in visions of a 
future where all things glow with beauty. 
Still, with all their gentle manners, 
Kentucky women have a dash and spirit 
which is peculiar to the blue grass coun- 
try, a bearing which shows that they were 
born to command. In this they are backed 
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for so long heard the beauty of their 
women lauded, even with such high 
praise as this, that they have come to ac- 
cept these tributes as a matter of course 
—possibly as matters of fact. 

Miss Sara Gartwright Dunlap, who is 
a beautiful example of the type, is one of 





MISS PICKETT HETH, OF 


From a photograph by Stalee, 


by an ancestry of which they are justly 
proud, 

Louisville is essentially a social com- 
munity. It has the reputation of launch- 
ing more débutantes each year than any 
other city of its population in the Union. 
Last year there were eighty buds initiated 
into the mysteries of social life; the year 
before, a hundred and thirty, and this in 
a city of only two hundred thousand in- 
habitants. The recent social prominence 


of a Louisville girl, Miss Alice Castleman, 
who was declared by a New York leader 
of society to be the most beautiful woman 
in America, caused no especial stir or 
comment at her home. 


Kentuckians have 





VIRGINIA. 


Washington. 


the younger members of society in Louis- 
ville. She is a charming girl, whose 
bright, fresh beauty attracts attention 
wherever she appears. She made her 
début last season, and was a social suc- 
cess, establishing herself immediately as 
a ‘‘favored bud.’’ Her family is an old 
one in the South, and one which has long 
been known for more than an honored 
name. Among her ancestors were noted 
beauties, and Miss Dunlap’s own charm 
of manner and sweet face are hers by 
right of inheritance. She is of fair com- 
plexion, and has dark brown hair and 
blue eyes. 

Another example of the Louisville 
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belle is Miss Florence Frankel, a remark- 
ably beautiful girl, and one who is always 
considered among the lovely women of 
the State. 

Miss Violet Langmuir is one of the 
She is the daughter 


belles of Toronto. 





with spirited expression. She is an ac- 
complished linguist, a finished musician, 
drives well, and rides her wheel enthusi- 
astically. 

The ball given in Washington during 
the inaugural celebration of a new admin- 


THE DUCHESSE DE ROCHEFOUCAULD (FORMERLY MISS MATTIE MITCHELL). 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


of J. W. Langmuir, who is a prominent 
man in the affairs of the Canadian city. 
Personally, she is very picturesque. She 
has a trim figure and a graceful, piquant 
manner. Her large brown eyes are brim- 
ming over with merriment, and she is 
a great favorite in Toronto society. 

The Baroness Hengelmiiller is one of 
the beautiful and attractive women of the 
diplomatic circle of our capital. She is 
the wife of the Austro-Hungarian Minis- 
ter to this country. She is tall and 
graceful, with regular features, masses of 
brown hair, and gray blue eyes, brilliant 


istration is considered one of the social 
functions of the land. To be present on 
the floor of the Pension Building on this 
festal occasion is an event not easily 
forgotten. Famous statesmen and their 
wives and daughters gather there to see 
and be seen, considering the affair quite 
their own, and it must be a woman of 
unusual beauty who receives more than 
a passing word of admiration from them. 

Miss Pickett Heth, who was one of the 
real beauties of the ball last March, is the 
youngest daughter of Captain Stockton 
Heth, of Virginia. She is descended 
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MISS SARA GARTWRIGHT DUNLAP, OF LOUISVILLE. 


Fron a photograph by Fearnaught, Louisville. 


from a long line of colonial ancestors in 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Mississippi. 
John C. Calhoun was a close connection 
of her mother, while her grandfather was 
a distinguished naval officer, one of the 
few Americans present at the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. 

The marriage of Miss Mattie Mitchell, 
the daughter of Senator J. H. Mitchell, 
of Oregon, to the Duc de Rochefoucauld 
is not so remote an event as to be for- 
gotten by Americans. Miss Mitchell was 
one of those remarkably gifted and beauti- 
ful girls who have established the fame 
of the true American woman abroad. The 
Duc de Rochefoucauld was an officer in 
the French army, and an heir to one of 
the oldest and most historic families in 





France. He was not a fortune hunter. 
Indeed, Miss Mitchell had little fortune 
to be won. Senator Mitchell had risen 
to prominence in the United States 
Senate, but he was not the American 
father in law as foreign aristocrats under- 
stand the term. His daughter was a 
fascinating and beautiful girl, and money 
played no part in the love affair which 
resulted in her becoming a duchess. The 
wedding took place in Paris, in February, 
1892. The deputy mayor who performed 
the civil ceremony gracefully said that 
the marriage ‘‘endowed France with a 
new and charming Frenchwoman, one 
who could well represent and renew the 
old time alliance between France and 
America. ”’ 














THE NEW COLUMBIA. 


Columbia’s removal to her magnificent series of buildings on the “ Acropolis of the New World” 
—An event that marks the beginning of a new and grander era in the 
history of the great metropolitan university. 


N her superb new 
home on Morn- 
ingside Heights, Co- 
lumbia University 
has at last found 
a permanent abode, 
after a nomadic ex- 





THE CROWN OF KING’s istence since her 
COLLEGE. foundation in Mur- 

ray Street, back in 

1754. Almost every relic of her colonial 


era has disappeared, except the old iron 
crown which once topped the cupola of 
King’s College, as she was then called. 
This symbol of her royal founder, George 
III, is still as religiously preserved in the 
new library of the university as is the 
‘«sacred codfish ’’ of Massachusetts in the 
State House at Boston. 

The little college weathered the stormy 
days of the Revolution down by the City 
Hall, where she graduated such 
men as Alexander Hamilton 
and John Jay. In 1857, joining 
in the general up town move- 


THE 
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HUNDRED 


ment, she migrated to temporary quarters 
in Forty Ninth Street. The site was inad- 
equate, and the proximity of the railroad 
terminal made it unfavorable to study. 
A great metropolitan university, such as 
Columbia should be, could never have 
been built there; and gradually plans 
were perfected for another northward 
removal. A location was selected on 
what President Low has aptly termed 
the ‘‘ Acropolis of the New World.” And 
a citadel it is, rising to the height of a 
hundred and fifty feet above the Hudson 
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River, with a sheer descent on the east and 
west, and sloping gently to the north and 
south. 

The citizens of Athens boasted their 
temple crowned citadel as the central 
pivot of the civilized world. New Yorkers 
can scarcely claim this for their modern 
Acropolis, but they can certainly point 
with just pride to the plateau of Morning- 
side Heights. Here religion, education, 
charity, and art are—or soon will be 





splendidly personified in the Cathedral of 
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North of the library, the land slopes per- 


ceptibly, making two levels. Instead of 
being a detriment, this apparently un- 
fortunate feature of the new site has been 
used to advantage by the architects. On 
the lower ground the power plant has 
been built. Its top reaches to the high 
grade, and, standing on this as a founda- 
tion, University Hall will have the ap- 
pearance, from the front, of being on the 
same level as the library. As yet only 
the power house and as much of ‘ Uni- 
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St. John the Divine, Columbia University, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and the new National 
Acadenry of Design. The cathedral and 
the academy are yet scarcely begun, but 
the other institutions stand as a forecast 
of the coming glory of the heights that 
overlook the wide river and the great 
city. 

Columbia University occupies eighteen 
acres of the center of the plateau. The 
building about which the other halls cen- 
ter is the library, given by the president in 
memory of his father, the late A. A. Low. 
Besides containing 250,000 volumes, this 
hall shelters the schools of law, political 
science, and philosophy, together with 
the administrative offices of the university. 





versity ’’ as contains the gymnasium 
have been finished. 

To the west of University Hall the de- 
partments of chemistry and architecture 
are situated in Havemeyer Hall, whose 
immediate neighbor is the Hall of Engi- 
neering. The two east buildings, Scher- 
merhorn and Physics Halls, are devoted 
to natural science. In the midst of labo- 
ratories and photometer rooms, the Eng- 
lish department has found a haven. Its 
surroundings are hardly literary; but 
whatever its location, its courses will be 
those long remembered by every Colum- 
bia man whose dread, while in college, 
was a ‘‘latetheme.’’ The college proper, 
or academic school, is without a perma- 
nent home at present, and until its hall 
is built the ‘‘arts men ’’ under the vete- 
ran Dean ‘‘Van Am,’’ the students’ 
friend, will occupy an old building. 

With this group of halls composing the 
new university, every need of her schools 
has been anticipated with zealous care by 
the trustees and faculties. Nor has the 
students’ welfare been neglected. The 
gyiminasium in University Hall is to be 
the best in the country, with its sixteen 
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THE NEW 


thousand square feet of floor space, a 
great swimming pool, and a running 
track. The same building will contain 
the dining hall and academic theater. 
Hitherto alumni and undergraduates 
of the university have realized what it is 
to be without a home at college. Colum- 
bia has been stigmatized as a mere day 
school, a university without any real col- 
lege life or spirit. But every Columbia 
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out of its working day existence into the 
atmosphere of real academic life. Upon 
this new Acropolis, the student will find 
a world of his own, and with the comple- 
tion of the dormitories a new era is prom- 







DETAIL OF THE LIBRARY—CLEARSTORY WINDOW ARCHES. 


man knows that there has always existed 
a true esprit de corps. Hitherto, indeed, 
the student has lived at home, and has 
had many interests other than those 
directly connected with the college ; still, 
his alma mater has always been his first 
thought, and every outside concern has 
invariably been subservient to her needs. 
Now, however, the natural location of 
Morningside Heights lifts the university 


ised for undergraduates. At the present 
time many of the students live in frater- 
nity quarters, or near by boarding houses. 
Friends of the university are working 
hard for living halls, and thanks to their 
endeavors Columbia hopes soon to pos- 
sess Hamilton Court, a dormitory to be 
erected just outside the college grounds 
by private enterprise, and designed to 
accommodate a thousand students. 
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Another feature of student life at the 
new Columbia is the grove at the northern 
end of the university site, which gives 
the grounds a park-like effect. The 
group of trees recalls the Greek schools 
of learning where the old philosophers 
walked and talked with their pupils. 
But on entering this grove, all scholastic 
thoughts are left behind. The student 
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THE OLD COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


forgets all about recitations, ‘‘ over cuts,” 
and consequent ‘‘debars.’’ Upper class 
men gather here in august groups and 
discuss questions of the gravest import, 
though all unintelligible to the freshman 
gazing at them in awe, conscious of his 
tender years. Sophomores, with newly 
acquired pipes and canes, strut about as 
if they owned the whole heights and only 
allowed the university to occupy its site 
as a personal favor. Again, the grove is 
attractive by moonlight, when the men 
gather to smoke and sing. This campus 
life is new to Columbia, and it is an 
acquisition of real value. It brings them 


closer together than was possible in their 
By 
learn 


inter- 
of 


such 
lessons 


old cramped quarters. 


course the students 
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humanity that have never been written 
in text books. 

At the old college in Forty Ninth 
Street, in fair weather, the undergradu- 
ates congregated on a little flagged space, 
called by courtesy a ‘‘campus,’’ or in 
winter huddled together in dark cloak 
rooms. This new grove, devoted ex- 
clusively to the students’ enjoyment, has 











IN COLLEGE PLACE. 
immediately won their hearts. The spot 
is surrounded by a handsome wrought 
iron fence, modeled after that of the 
Tuileries garden. The western entrance 
to the grove is a memorial gateway, 
erected to perpetuate the name _ of 
Herbert Mapes, of the class of ‘go, Arts, 
who lost his life, soon after graduating, in 
saving two girls from drowning. Shortly 
after this young hero's death, a fund was 
raised by the students and alumni of the 
university which has finally taken the 
shape of this beautiful gate. It is con- 
structed of bronze, and has three entrances. 
Above these are the arms of the university 
and a memorial entablature. 

Keeping pace with the new growth of 


college life comes an improvement in 
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athletic institutions. At the foot of One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Street, on the 
Hudson River, stands the new boat house, 
a gift of Mr. Edwin Gould, of the class of 
’88, School of Mines. It is designed for 
the use of all students interested in row- 
ing, as well as for the crews in training. 
Rowing at Columbia has always been a 
popular sport, and she has a good record 
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course, to some time hang a ’Varsity oar 
across their study wall. 

A serious handicap to the athletic in- 
terests of the university is the distance to 
the field at Williamsbridge. Neverthe- 
less her loyal sons find their way thither 
and train hard and conscientiously to up- 
hold Columbia’s honor. The university 
has been especially fortunate in her cycle 
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THE 


on the water. 
won their event at Henley, a feat never 
before or since accomplished by an Ameri- 


In 1876 a Columbia four 


can crew. She is also the holder of the 
freshman record at New London, and in 
’95 her eight was the first crew to beat 
Cornell. 

The Athletic Union has made a deter- 
mined effort to make boating as popular 
among the students as it isin the English 
schools and universities. With this end 
in view, they have stocked the boat house 
with ‘‘ whitehalls ’’ and barges, and a host 
of other flimsy craft known as ‘‘ working 
boats.” The undergraduates have immedi- 
ately appreciated this effort on behalf of the 
friends of Columbia, and the Gould boat 
house is continually thronged with aspir- 
ing oarsmen, whose aim is always, of 
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teams of late years. In many a wheeling 
contest the wearers of the blue and white 
have been conspicuously to the fore, and 
the laurels of both the intercollegiate 
meets have fallen to Columbia. 

This is the most interesting and event- 
ful epoch in the long history of New 
York’s great university. In the present 
month, with the opening of the college 
year, Columbia begins a new life. The 
loyal alumnus sees in her the coming 
university of America. Hitherto he has 
bewailed the fact that she has not suc- 
ceeded in drawing to her halls every 
member of the younger generation of 
prominent New York families. 

‘It is true,’’ he argues, ‘‘ that the old 
college has on its rolls the names that 
have made the metropolis; yet some of 
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THE EDWIN GOULD BOAT HOUSE, HUDSON RIVER, 
FIFTEENTH STREET. 


those who constitute the best material of 
the rising generation are attracted else- 
where by a desire for a dormitory life. 
They go to Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, 
where they form what is known in student 
vernacular as the ‘New York crowd,’ and 
constitute, as a rule, the center of the 
social life of these universities. Now, 
however, these young New Yorkers are 
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likely to come to Columbia, where they 
rightfully belong.’ 
Asa citizen of New York, the alumnus 


.of her great university sees, in this more 


thorough identification of Columbia with 
metropolitan life, an increase in her power 
and usefulness as a factor in the city’s 
greatness and welfare. Her sons will 


come forth from her halls equipped with 
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a training on lines peculiarly adapted to 
the needs of their native community. The 
new university—sufficiently secluded to 
possess an atmosphere of its own, and yet 
close to the greatest center of American 
life—will send forth her sons fully pre- 
pared to help the Greater New York live 
up to the ideals that dwell in stone on 
Morningside Heights, of which Columbia 
is so great a part. 
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Nor has Columbia failed to realize the 
desirability of having students from other 
places than New York. The recent 
adoption of the dormitory system shows 
that the faculty wishes to attract these 
men. Here they may attain the broad 
knowledge offered by the university’s 
curriculum, and learn the great lesson of 
life’s nobler aims and ambitions taught 
by contact with a great city. 

Charles Chapin Sargent, Jr. 














NUTTING SONG. 


Now the frost has burst the burr, 
Now you hear the squirrels chirr, 

Faith, the lad’s a dolt, my masters, 
Who’s a lazy loiterer ! 


Hark, the airy pipers play ! 


West wind and the south are they ; 
Aud the truant twain are piping— 
‘*O’er the hills and far away !"’ 


That is where the chestnuts be, 
And the hazel company, 

And the butternut and beechnut 
And the supple hickory. 


Sylvia, come, the sun is high ! 
Vith our baskets, you and I, 

Shall we not the quest adventure ? 
Shall we not our fortune try ? 


Should the treasure trove elude 
In the sylvan solitude, 

I will weave some pleasant numbers 
Suited to the woodland mood. 


And if haply one should go, 

With his arrows and his bow, 
Archer Love a-faring with us, 

Ah, Syivia, no 


Would I mourn? 





Clinton Scollara 























| DHE CHRISTIAN: 
| BY HALL CAINE. 


Mr. Caine is one of the strongest writers of the day, and “The Christian” is 
the strongest story he has ever written—stronger than “ The Manxman,” stronger 


what he regards as the great intellectual movement of our time in England and 
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LVII (Continued). 


OTHING would serve but that they 
should go to look at the scene of 
their future life, and with Csesar—he had 
brought his dog; it was holding inter- 
necine war with the pug under the table— 
they set off immediately. It was Satur- 
day night, and as they dipped down into 
the slums that lie under the shadow of 
the Abbey, Old Pye Street, Peter’s Street, 
and Duck Lane were aflare with the 
coarse lights of open naphtha lamps, and 
all but impassable with costers’ barrows. 
There were the husky voices of the street 
hawkers, the hoarse laughter, the quarrel- 
ing, the oaths, the rasping shouts of the 
butcher selling chunks of dark joints by 
auction, the screeches of the roast potato 
man, and the smell of stale vegetables 
and fried fish. ‘‘Jow, ’ow much a pound 
for yer turmaters ?’’ ‘‘ Three pence; I gave 
mor’n that for ’em myself.’’ ‘‘Garn!”’ 
‘*S’elp me Gawd, Idid, mum!”’ 

‘‘Isn’t it a glorious scene? ’’ said John; 
and Glory, who felt chilled and sickened, 
recalled herself from some dream of dif- 
ferent things altogether and said, ‘‘Isn’t 
= 

‘‘Sanctuary, too! What human cats 
we are! The poor sinners cling to the 
place still! ’’ 

He took her into the alleys and courts 
that score and wrinkle the map of West- 
minster like an old man’s face, and 
showed her the ‘‘ model” lodging houses 
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| than “The Deemster.” It is designed by its author to be a dramatic picture of 
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in America—the movement toward Christian socialism. 


and the gaudily decorated hells where 
young girls and soldiers danced and 
drank. 

‘‘What’s the use of saying to these 
people, ‘Don’t drink; don’t steal’? 
They’ll answer, ‘If you lived in these 
slums you would drink, too.’ But we’ll 
show them that we can live here and do 
neither—that will be the true preaching. ”’ 

And then he pictured a life of absolute 
self sacrifice, which she was to share with 
him. ‘‘ You’ll manage all money matters, 
Glory. You can’t think how I’m swindled. 
And then I’m such a donkey as far as 
money goes—that’s not far with me, you 
know. Ha, ha, ha! Who’s to find it? 
Ah, God pays His own debts. He’ll see 
to that.’’ 

They were to live under the church 
itself; to give bread to the hungry and 
clothes to the naked; to set up their 
Settlement in the gaming house of the 
Sharkeys, now deserted and shut up; to 
take in the wzdeserving poor—the people 
who had nothing to say for themselves, 
precisely those; and thus they were to 
show that they belonged neither to the 
publicans and sinners nor the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

‘‘Only let us get rid of self. Only let 
us show that self interest never enters 
our head in one single thing we do,’’ he 
said, and meantime Glory, who had 
turned her head aside with a lump in her 
throat, heard some one behind them say- 


ing: 


*Copyright, 1897, by Hall Caine.—This story began in the November, 1896, number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 
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‘‘Lawd, Jow, that’s the curick and his 
dorg—’im as got pore Sharkey took ! 
See—’im with the laidy ?”’ 

‘“S’elp me, so it is! Another good 
man gorn to ’is gruel, and all ‘long of a 
bloomin’ dorg.” 

They walked round by the church. 
John was talking rapturously at every 
step, and Glory was dragging after him 
like a criminal going to the pillory. At 
last they came out by Great Smith Street, 
and he cried, ‘‘ See, there’s the house of 
God under its spider’s web of scaffolding, 
and here’s the Broad Sanctuary—broad 
enough in all conscience! Look!’’ 

A crowd of girls and men were troop- 
ing out of a place of entertainment op- 
posite, and there were screams and curses. 
‘‘Look at ’im!’’ cried a woman’s voice. 
‘‘There ’e is, the swine! And ’e was 
the ruin of me; and now ’e’s ’listed for 
a soldier and going off with another wo- 
man !’’ 

‘* You’re drunk, that’s what you are!”’ 
said a man’s voice, ‘‘and if you downt 
take kear I’ll send ye ’ome on a dawer!”’ 

‘« Strike me, will ye, yedog? Doit! I 
dare you!”’ 

‘“‘She ain’t worth it, soldier—come 
along,’’ said another female voice, where- 
upon the first broke into a hurricane of 
oaths ; and a little clergyman going by 
at the moment—it was Rev. Golightly— 
said, ‘‘Dear, dear! Are there no police- 
men about ?’’ and so passed on with his 
tall wife tucked under his arm. 

John Storm pushed through the crowd 
and came between the two who were 
quarreling. By the light of the lamp he 
could see them. The man was Charlie 
Wilkes, in the uniform of a soldier; the 
woman, with the paint running on her 
face, her fringe disordered, and her back 
hair torn down, was Aggie Jones. 

‘‘We downt want no religion ’ere,’’ 
said Charlie, sneering. 

‘‘You’ll get some, though, if you’re 
not off quick!’’ said John. The man 
looked round for the dog and a moment 
afterwards he had disappeared. 

Glory came up behind. ‘‘Oh, Aggie, 
woman, is it you ?’’ she said, and then 
the girl began to cry in a drunken sob. 

‘Girls is cruel put upon, mum,’’ said 
one of the women; and another cried, 
‘‘ Nix, the slops!’’ and a policeman came 


pushing his way and saying, ‘‘ Now, 
then, move on! We ain’t going to stand 
’ere all night.’’ 

‘¢Call a cab, officer,’’ said John. 

‘‘Yes, sir—certainly, father. Four 
wheeler !’’ 

‘‘Where do you live, Aggie?’’ said 
Glory ; but the girl, now sobbing drunk, 
was too far gone to follow her. 

‘‘She lives in Brown’s Square, sir,’’ 
said the woman who had spoken before, 
and when the cab came up she was asked 
to get in with the other three. 

It was a tenement house, fronting to 
one facade of St. Jude’s, and Aggie’s 
room was on the second story. She was 
helpless, and John carried her up the 
stairs. The place was in hideous dis- 
order, the clothing lying about on chairs, 
underclothing scattered on the floor, the 
fire out, many cigarette ends in the 
fender, a candle stuck in a beer bottle, 
and a bunch of withered roses on the 
table. 

As John laid the girl on the bed she 
muttered, ‘‘Lemme alone!’’ and when 
he asked what was to happen to her when 
she grew old if she behaved like this 
when young, she mumbled, ‘‘ Don’t want 
to be old. Who’s goin’ to like me then, 
d’ye think ?”’ 

Half an hour afterwards Glory and 
John were passing through the gates into 
Clement’s Inn, with its moonlight and 
silence, its odor of moistened grass, its 
glimpse of the stars and the red and white 
blinds of its windows lit up round about. 
John was still talking rapturously. He was 
now picturing the part which Glory was 
to play in the life they were to live to- 
gether. She was to help and protect 
their younger sisters, the child women, 
the girls in peril, to enlist their loyalty 
and filial tenderness for the hour of 
temptation. 

‘‘Won’t it be glorious? To live the 
life, the real life of warfare with the 
world’s wickedness and woe! Won’t it 
be magnificent ? You’ll do it, too! You’ll 
go down into those slums and sloughs 
which I’ve shown you tonight—they 
are the cradle of shame and sin, Glory, 
and this wicked London rocks it !—you’ll 
go down into them like a ministering 
angel to raise the fallen and heal the 
wounded! You’ll live in them, revel in 
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them, rejoice in them, they’ll be your 
battlefield. Isn’t that better, far better, 
a thousand times better, than playing at 
life, and all its fashions and follies and 
frivolities ?’’ 

Glory struggled to acquiesce, and from 
time to time in a trembling voice she said 
‘“Yes,’’? and ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ until they came 
to the door of the Garden House, and then 
a strange thing happened. Somebody 
was singing in the drawing room to the 
music of the piano. It was Drake. The 
window was open and his voice floated 
over the moonlit gardens— 

Du liebes Kind, komm’ geh mit mir! 
Gar sch6ne Spiele spiel’ ich mit dir. 

Suddenly it seemed to Glory that two 
women sprang into life in her—one who 
loved John Storm and wished to live and 
work beside him, the other who loved the 
world and felt that she could never give 
it up. And these women were fighting for 
her heart, which should have it and hold 
it and possess it forever. 

She looked up at John and he was smil- 
ing triumphantly. ‘‘Are you happy?” 
she asked. 

‘‘Happy! I know a hundred men who 
are a hundred times as rich as I, but not 
one who is a hundredth part as happy !”’ 

‘‘Darling!’’ she whispered, holding 
back her tears. Then looking away from 
him she said, ‘‘ And do you really think 
I’m good enough for a life of such devo- 
tion and self sacrifice ?” 

‘‘Good enough !’’ he cried, and for a 
moment his merry laughter drowned the 
singing overhead. 

‘‘But will the world think so?”’ 

‘‘Assuredly. But who cares what the 
world thinks ?”’ 

‘“We do, dear—we must !”’ 

And then while the song went on she 
began to depreciate herself in a low voice 
and with a creeping sense of hypocrisy— 
to talk of her former life in London as a 
danger, of the tobacco shop, the music 
hall, the foreign clubs, and all the mire 
and slime with which she had been 
besmirched. ‘‘Everything is known 
now, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘ Have you never 
thought of this? It is your duty to 
think of it.’’ 

But he only laughed again with a 
joyous voice. ‘‘ What’s the odds ?’’ he 
said. ‘‘The world is made up for the 


most part of low, selfish, sensual beings 
incapable of belief in noble aims. Every 
innovator in such a world exposes him- 
self to the risk of being slandered and 
ridiculed, or even shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. But who wouldn’t rather be 
St. Theresa in her cell than Catherine of 
Russia on her throne? And in your 
case what does it come to, any way? 
Only that you’ve gone through the fiery 
furnace and come out unscathed. All 
the better—you’ll be a living witness, a 
proof that it is possible to pass through 
this wicked Babylon unharmed and 
untouched. ’’ 

“Ves, if I were a man—but with a 
woman it is so different. It is an honor 
to a man to have conquered the world, 
but a disgrace to a woman to have fought 
with it. Yes, believe me, I know what 
I’m saying. ‘That’s the cruel tragedy in 
a woman’s life, do what you will to hide 
it. And then you are so much in the eye 
of the world; and besides your own 
position, there is your family’s, your 
uncle’s. Think what it would be if the 
world pointed the finger of scorn at your 
at your mission—at your high and 
noble aims—and all on account of me! 
You would cease to love me—and I— 
I % 

‘Listen !’’? He had been shufiling 
restlessly on the pavement before her. . 
‘‘Here Istand! Here areyou! Letthe 
waves of public opinion dash themselves 
against us—we stand or fall together !”’ 

‘“@Ohcon, oh!” 

She was crying on his breast, but with 
what mixed and conflicting feelings ! 
Joy, pain, delight, dread, hope, disap- 
pointment. She had tried to dishonor 
herself in his eyes, and it would have 
broken her heart if she had succeeded. 
But she had failed and he had triumphed, 
and that was harder still to bear. 

From overhead they heard the last 
lines of the song— 


Erreicht den Hof mit Mih und Noth ; 
In seinen Armen das Kind war todt. 











‘‘Good night,’’ she whispered, and 
fled into the house. The lights in the 
dining room were lowered, but she found a 
telegram that was waiting on the mantel- 
piece. It was from Sefton, the manager : 


Author arrived in Londontoday. Hopes to be 
at rehearsal Monday. Please be there certain. 
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The world was seizing her again, the 
imaginary Gloria was dragging her back 
with visions of splendor and _ success. 
But she crept up stairs and went by the 
drawing roomon tiptoe. ‘‘ Not tonight,’’ 
she thought. ‘‘ My face is not fit to be 
seen tonight.”’ 

There was a dying fire in her bed room, 
and her evening gown had been laid out 
on a chair in front of it. She put the 
gown away in a drawer, and out of a box 
which she drew from beneath the bed she 
took a far different costume. It was the 
nurse’s out door cloak, which she had 
bought for use at the hospital. She held 
it a moment by the tips of her fingers 
and looked at it, and then put it back 
with a sigh. 

‘Gloria, is that you ?’’ Rosa called up 
the stairs; and Drake’s cheery voice 
cried, ‘‘Won’t our nightingale come 
down and give us a stave before I go?”’ 

‘“Too late! Just going to bed. Good 
night,’’ she answered. Then she lit a 
candle and sat down to write a letter. 

It’s no use, dear John, I cannot! It would 
be like putting bad money into the offertory to 
put me into that holy work. Not that I don’t 
admire it, and love it, and worshipit. It is the 
greatest work in the world, and last week I 
thought I could count everything else as dross, 
only remembering that I loved you and that 
nothing else mattered. But now I know that 
this was a vain and fleeting sentiment, and that 
the sights and scenes of your work repel me on 
a nearer view, just as the hospital repelled me 
in the early mornings when the wards were 
being cleaned and the wounds dressed, and 
before the flowers were laid about. 

Oh, forgive me, forgive me! But if I am fit to 
join your life at all, it cannot be in London. 
That ‘‘old serpent called the devil and Satan ’”’ 
would be certain to torment me here. I could 
not live within sight and sound of London and 
go on with the life you live. London would 
drag me back. I feel as if it were an earlier 
lover and I must fly away from it. Is that 
possible? Can we go elsewhere? It is a mon- 
strous demand, I know. Say you cannot agree 
to it. Say so at once—it will serve me right. 

The stout watchman of the New Inn 
was calling midnight when Glory stole 
out to post her letter. It fell into the 
letter box with a thud, and she crept back 
like a guilty thing. 


LVITII. 


NEXT morning Mrs. Callender heard 
John Storm singing to himself before he 
left his bed room, and she was standing 


at the bottom of the stairs when he came 
down three steps at a time. 

‘Bless me, laddie,’’ she said, ‘‘to see 
your face shining a body would say that 
somebody had left ye a legacy or bought 
ye a benefice instead of taking your 
church frae ye!” 

‘Why, yes, and better than both, and 
that’s just what I was going to tell you.”’ 

‘‘You must be in a hurry to do it, too, 
coming down stairs like a cataract.” 

‘*You came down like a cataract your- 
self once on a time, auntie; I’ll lay my 
life on that.”’ 

‘‘Ay, did I, and not sae lang since 
neither. And fools and prudes cried 
‘Oh!’ and called me a tomboy. But, 
hoots! I was nobbut a body born a wee 
before her time. All the lasses are tom- 
boys now, bless them, the bright heart- 
some things !”’ 

‘‘Auntie,’’ said John softly, seating 
himself at the breakfast table, ‘‘ what d’ye 
think ?”’ 

She eyed him knowingly. ‘‘Nay, I’m 
ower thrang working to be bothered 
thinking. Out with it, laddie.’’ 

He looked wise. ‘‘ Don’t you remember 
saying that work like mine wanted a wo- 
man’s hand in it ?’’ 

Her old eyes blinked. 
but what of it?’’ 

‘‘Well, I’ve taken your advice, and 
now a woman’s hand zs coming into it to 
guide it and direct it.” 

‘‘It must be the right hand, though, 
mind that.’’ 

‘It well be the right hand, auntie.’’ 

‘‘Weel, that’s grand,’’ with another 
twinkle. ‘I thought it might be the /e/t, 
ye see, and ye might be putting a wedding 
ring on it!’’ And then she burst into a 
peal of laughter. 

‘‘However did you find it out?’’ he 
said with looks of astonishment. 

‘‘Tut, laddie, love and a cough cannot 
be hidden. And to think a woman 
couldna see through you! But come ’’— 
tapping the table with both hands—‘‘ who 
is she?’’ 

‘* Guess.”’ 

‘‘Not one of your Sisters—no ?’’ with 
hesitation. 

‘*No,’’ with emphasis. 

‘‘Some other simpering thing, na doot 
—they’re all alike these days.’’ 


‘‘ Maybe I did, 
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‘*But didn’t you say the girls were all 
tomboys now?” 

‘‘ And if I did, d’ye want a body to be 
singing the same song always? But 
come, what like is she? When I hear of 
a lassie I like fine to know her color first. 
What’s her complexion ?”’ 

‘«Guess again.’’ 

‘Is she fair? But what a daft auld 
dunce I am !—to be sure she’s fair.”’ 

‘‘Why, how did you know that, now?”’ 

‘‘Shaf on ye! They say a dark man 
is a jewel in a fair woman’s eye, and I’ll 
warrant it’s as true the other way about. 
But what’s her name ?’’ 

John’s face suddenly straightened and 
he pretended not to hear. 

‘‘What’s her name?” stamping with 
both feet. 

‘‘Dear me, auntie, what an ugly old 
cap you’re wearing.”’ 

‘‘Ugly ?’’ reaching up to the glass. 
‘‘Who says it’s ugly ?”’ 

‘edo,’ 

‘* Tut, you’re only a bit boy born yester- 
day. But, man, what’s all this bother- 
ment about telling a lassie’s name ?’’ 

‘‘T’ll bring her to see you, auntie.”’ 

‘‘T should think you will, indeed, and 
michty quick, too!’’ 

This was on Sunday, and by the first 
post on Monday John Storm received 
Glory’s letter. It fell on him likea blast 
out of a cloud on the black northeast 
and cut him to the heart’s core. He read 
it again, and being alone he burst into 
laughter. He took it up a third time, 
and when he had finished there was some- 
thing at his throat that seemed to choke 
him. His first impulse was fury. He 
wanted to rush off to Glory and insult 
her, to ask her if she was mad or believed 
him to be so. Because she was a coward 
herself, being slave bound to the world 
and afraid to fight it face to face, did she 
wish to make a coward of him also—to 
see him sneak away from the London that 
had kicked him like a cur with his tail 
between his legs? 

After this there came an icy chill and 
an awful consciousness that mightier 
forces were at work than any mere human 
weakness. It was the world itself, the 
great pitiless world, that was dividing 
them again as it had divided them before, 
but irrevocably now, not as a playful 


nurse that puts petted children apart—as 
a torrent that tears the cliffs asunder. 
‘* Leave the world, my son, and return to 
your unfinished vows.” Could it be true 
that this was only another reminder of 
his broken obedience ? 

Then caine pity. If Glory was slave 
bound to the world, which of us was not 
in chains to something? And the worst 
slavery of all was slavery to self. But 
that was an abyss he dared not look into; 
and he began to think tenderly of Glory, 
to tell himself how much she had to 
sacrifice, to remember his anger and to be 
ashamed. 

A week passed, and he went about his 
work in a helpless way, like a derelict 
without rudder or sail and with the sea 
roaring about it. Every afternoon when 
he came home from Soho Mrs. Caliender 
would trip into the hall wearing a new 
cap with a smart bow, and finding that he 
was alone she would say, ‘‘ Not today, 
then ?”’ 

‘‘Not today,’’ he would answer, and 
they would try to smile. But seeing the 
stamp of suffering on his face, she said 
at last, ‘‘ Tut, laddie, they love too much 
who die for love, you know.”’ 

On the Sunday afternoon following he 
turned again towards Clement’s Inn. He 
had come to a decision at last, and was 
calm and even content, yet his happiness 
was like a gourd which had grown up in 
a day, and the morrow’s sun had with- 
ered it. 

Glory had been to rehearsal every day 
that week. Going to the theater on Mon- 
day night she had said to herself, ‘‘ There 
can be no harm in rehearsing—I’m not 
compelled to play.” Notwithstanding 
her nervousness, the author had compli- 
mented her on her passion and self 
abandonment, and going home she had 
thought, ‘‘I might even go through the 
first performance and then give it all up. 
IfI had asuccess, that would be beautiful, 
splendid, almost heroic—it would be 
thrilling to abandon everything for sake 
of the one I love!’’ Not hearing from 
John, she told herself he must be angry, 
and she felt sorry for him. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
know yet how much Iam going to do for 
him.’’ Thus the other woman in her 
tempted her and overcaine her, and drew 
her on from day to day. 


{ 
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Mrs. Mackray sent Lord Robert to in- 
vite her to luncheon on Sunday. ‘‘ There 
can be no harm in going there,’’ she 
thought. She went with Rosa, and was 
charmed with the lively, gay, and _bril- 
liant company. Clever and _ beautiful 
women, clever and handsome men, and 
nearly all of them of her own profession. 
The mistress of the mansion kept open 
house after church parade on Sunday, and 
she sat at the bottom of her table, dressed 
in black velvet, with the archdeacon on 
her right and a famous actor on her left 
hand also. Lord Robert sat at the head 
and talked toa lady whose remarks were 
heard all over the room; but Lady Robert 
was nowhere to be seen; there was a 
hush when her name was mentioned, and 
then a whispered rumor that she had had 
differences with her husband, and had 
scandalized her mother by some act of 
indiscretion. 

Glory’s face beamed, and for the first 
half hour she seemed to be on the point 
of breaking into a rapturous ‘‘Well!’’ 
Nearly opposite to her at the table sat a 
lady whose sleepy look and drowsy voice 
and airs of languor showed that she was 
admired, and that she knew it. Glory 
found her very amusing, and broke into 
little trills of laughter at her weary, 
withering comments. This drew the at- 
tention of some of the men; they found 
the contrast interesting. The conversa- 
tion consisted first of hints, half signs, 
brilliant bits of byplay, and Glory rose to 
it like a fish to the May fly. Then it fell 
upon bicycling and the costumes ladies 
wore forit. The languid one commented 
upon the female fetish, the skirt, and con- 
demned ‘‘ bloomers,’’ whereupon Glory 
declared that they were just charming, 
and being challenged (by a gentleman) 
for her reasons she said, ‘‘ Because when 
a girl’s got them on she feels as if she’s 
an understudy for a man, and may even 
have a chance of playing the part itself 
in another and a better world.”’ 

Then there was general laughter, and 
the gentleman said, ‘‘ You’re in the pro- 
fession yourself now, aren’t you ?”’ 

‘‘Just a stranger within your gates,’’ 
she answered ; and when the talk turned 
on a recent lawsuit, and the languid one 
said it was inconceivable that the woman 
concerned could have been such a coward 


in relation to the man, Glory protested that 
it was just as natural toa woman to be in 
fear of a man (if she loved him) as to be 
afraid of a mouse or to look under the 
bed. 

‘‘ Ma chere,’’ said a dainty little lady 
sitting next but one (she had come to 
London to perform ina silent play), ‘‘ they 
tells me you’s half my countrywoman. 
All right. Will you not speak de French 
to poor me? ’? And when Glory did so 
the little one clapped her hands and de- 
clared she had never heard the English 
speak French before. 

‘‘Say French-cum-Irish,’’ said Glory, 
‘‘or rather, French which begat Irish, 
which begat Manx! ’”’ 

‘‘ Original, isn’t she? ’’ 
who was laughing. 

‘‘Like a sea gull among so many 
pigeons !’’ said somebody else, and the 
hothouse airs of the languid lady were 
lost as in a fresh gust from the salt sea. 

But her spirits subsided the moment 
she had recrossed the threshold. As 
they were going home in the cab, past the 
hospital and down Piccadilly, Rosa, who 
was proud and happy, said, ‘‘There! All 
society isn’t stupid and insipid, you see; 
and there are members of your own pro- 
fession who try to live up to the ideal of 
moral character attainable by a gentleman 
in England even yet.’’ 

‘““Yes, no doubt. But, Rosa, there’s 
another kind of man altogether, whose 
love has the reverence of a religion, and 
if I ever meet a man like that—one who 
is ready to trample all the world under 
his feet for me—I think—yes, I really 
think I shall leave everything behind and 
follow him.’’ 

‘‘Leave everything behind, indeed! 
That would be pretty! When everything 
yields before you, too, and all the world 
and his wife are waiting to shout your 
praises !’’ 

Rosa had gone to her office, and Glory 
was turning over some designs for stage 
costumes, when Liza came in to say that 
the ‘‘ farver ’’’ was coming up stairs. 

.‘*He has come to scold me,’’ thought 
Glory, so she began to hum, to push 
things about, and fill the room with noise. 
But when she saw his drawn face and 
wide open eyes, she wanted to fall on his 
neck and cry. 


said somebody 
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‘‘You have come to tell me you can’t 
do what I suggested?’’ she said. ‘‘ Of 
course you can’t.” 

‘“No,’’ he said slowly, very slowly. 
‘“T have thought it all over, and con- 
cluded that I can—that I must. Yes, I 
am willing to go away, Glory, and when 
you are ready I will be ready too.’’ 

‘But where—where? ” 

‘‘T don’t know yet; but I am willing 
to wait for the unrolling of the scroll. I 
am willing to follow step by step, not 
knowing whither. I am willing to go 
where God wills, for life or death.’’ 

‘‘But your work in london—your 
great, great work——’”’ 

‘*God will see to that, Glory. He can 
do without any of us. None of us can 
do without Him. The sun will set with- 
out any assistance, you know; ’’ and the 
pale face made an effort to smile. 

‘‘But, John, my dear, dear John, this is 
not what you expected, what you have 
been thinking of and dreaming of, and 
building your hopes upon.’’ 

‘““No,’’ he said; ‘‘and for your sake I 
am sorry, very sorry. I thought of a 
great career for you, Glory. Not rescue 
work merely—others can do that. There 
are many good women in the world— 
nearly all women are good, but few are 
great—and for the salvation of England, 
what England wants now is a great 
woman. As for me—God knows best. 
He has his own way of weaning us from 
vanity and the snares of the devil. You 
were only an instrument in His hands, 
my child, hardly knowing what you were 
doing. Perhaps He has a work of inter- 
cession for us somewhere—far away from 
here—in some foreign mission field—who 
can say? ”’ 

A feeling akin to terror caught her 
breath, and she looked up at him with 
fearful eyes. 

‘* After all, I am glad that this has hap- 
pened,’’ he said. ‘‘It will help me to 
conquer self, to put self behind my back 
forever, to show the world, by leaving 
London, that self has not entered into my 
count at all, and that I am thinking of 
nothing but my work.”’ 

A bright, warm flush rose to her cheeks 
as he spoke, and again she wanted to 
fling herself on his neck and cry. But 
he was too calm for that, too sad and too 
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spiritual. When he rose to go she held 
out her hands to him, but he only took 
them and carried them to his lips, and 
kissed them. 

Assoon as she was aloneshe flung herself 
down and prayed, ‘‘ Oh, give me strength 
to follow this man, who mistakes his love 
of me for the love of God!’’ But even 
while she sat with bent head and her 
hands over her face, the creeping sense 
came back as of another woman within 
her who was fighting for her heart. She 
had conquered again, but at what a cost ! 
The foreign mission field—what associa- 
tions had she with that? Only the 
memory of her father’s lonely life and 
friendless death. 

She was feeling cold and had begun to 
shiver when the door opened and Rosa 
entered. 

‘«So he did come again? ’’ 

eS MESi” 

‘“‘T thought he would;’’ and Rosa 
laughed coldly. 

‘*What do you mean ? ”’ 

‘‘That when religious feelings take 
possession of a man he will stop at noth- 
ing to gain the end he has in view.”’ 

‘‘Rosa,’’ said Glory, flushing crimson, 
‘‘if you imply that my friend is capable 
of one unworthy act or thought, I must 
ask you to withdraw your words abso- 
lutely and at once! ”’ 

‘‘Very well, dear. Iwas only thinking 
for your own good. We working women 
must not ruin our lives or let anybody 
else ruin them. ‘Duty,’ ‘self sacrifice ’ 
—I know the old formulas, but I don’t 
believe in them in the least. Obey your 
own heart, my dear, that is your first 
duty. A man like Storm would take you 
out of your real self, and stop your 
career, and——’’ 

‘Oh, my career, my career ! 
to death of hearing of it! ”’ 

“Glory !”’ 

‘“* And who knows? 
with it, after all.’’ 

‘If you have lost your sense of duty to 
yourself, have you forgotten your duty 
to Mr. Drake? Think what Mr. Drake 
has done for you! ’’ 


I’m tired 


I may not go on 


‘“Mr. Drake! Mr. Drake! I’m sick 
of that too.” 

‘‘How strange you are tonight, 
Glory !’’ 
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‘“‘AmI? Soare you. It’s Mr. Drake 
here and Mr. Drake there! Are you try- 
ing to force me into his arms?’’ 

‘‘Ts it you that says that, Glory—you? 
And to me, too? Don’t you see that 
this is a different case altogether? And 
if I thought of my own feelings only— 
consulted my own heart mm 

‘*Rosa!”? 

‘‘Ah! Is it so very foolish? Yes, he 
is young and handsome, and rich and 
brilliant, while I—I am ridiculous.”’ 

‘“No, no, Rosa; I don’t mean that.’’ 

‘“‘T do, though ; and when you came in 
between us—young and beautiful and 
clever—everything that I was not, and 
could never hope to be—and he was so 
drawn to you—what wasI todo? Nurse 
my hopeless and ridiculous love—or think 
of him—his happiness ? ”’ 

‘*Rosa, my poor dear Rosa, forgive me, 
forgive me! ’’ 

An hour later, dinner being over, they 
had returned to the drawing room. Rosa 
was writing at the table, and there was 
no sound in the room except the scratch- 
ing of her pen, the falling of her slips of 
‘‘copy,’’? and the dull reverberation of 
the bell of St. Clement’s Dane, which 
was ringing for evening service. Glory 
was sitting at the desk by the window, 
with her head on her hands, looking 
down into the garden. Out of the dead 
load at her heart she kept saying to 
herself, ‘‘ Could Idothat? Could I give 
up the one I loved for his own good, 
putting myself back, and thinking of him 
owly ?’’ And then a subtle hypocrisy 
stole over her, and she thought, ‘“ Yes, 
I could, I could,’’ and in a fever of ner- 
vous excitement she began to write a 
letter. 





The wind bloweth where it listeth, and so with 
a woman’s will. I cannot go abroad with you, 
dear, because I cannot allow myself to break up 
your life, for it would be that, it would, it would, 
you know it would! There are ten thousand men 
good enough for the’ foreign mission field, but 
there is only one man in the world for your work 
in London. This is one of the things hidden 
from the wise, and revealed to children and 
fools. It would be wrong of me to take you away 
from your great scene. Idaren’t doit. Itwould 
be too great a responsibility. My conscience must 
have been dead and buried when I suggested 
such a possibility! Thank God it has had a re- 
surrection, and it is not yet too late. 


But when the letter was sealed and 
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stamped, and sent out to the post, she 
thought, ‘‘I must be mad, and there is 
no method in my madness either. What 
do I want—to join his life in London ?”’ 
And then remembering what she had 
written, it seemed as if the other woman 
must have written it, the visionary woman, 
the woman she was making herself into 
day by day. 


LIX. 


JoHNn Storm had left home early on 
Monday morning. It was the last day 
of his tenancy of the clergy house, and 
there was much to do at Soho. Towards 
noon he made his way to the church in 
Bishopsgate Street for the first time since 
he left the Brotherhood. It was midday 
service, and the little old place was full 
of business men with their quick eyes 
and eager faces. The superior preached, 
and the sermon was on the religious life. 
We were each composed of two beings, 
one temporal, the other eternal, one car- 
nal, the other spiritual. Life was a con- 
stant warfare between these two nearly 
matched forces, and often the victory 
seemed to sway from this side to that. 
Our enemy with the chariots of iron was 
ourselves. There was a Judas in each one 
of us ready to betray us with a kiss if 
allowed. The lusts of the flesh were the 
most deadly sins, absolute chastity the 
most pleasing to God of all virtues. Did 
we desire to realize what the religious life 
could be? ‘Then let us reflect upon the 
news which had come from the South 
Seas. What was the word that had fallen 
that morning on all Christendom like a 
thunderclap, say, rather, like the blast of 
a celestial trumpet? Father Damien was 
dead! Think of his lonely life in that 
distant island where doomed men lived 
out their days. Cut off from earthly 
marriage, with no one claiming his affec- 
tion in the same way as Christ, he was 
free to commit himself entirely to God 
and to God’s afflicted children. He was 
truly married to Christ. Christ occupied 
his soul as Lord and spouse. Glorious 
life! Glorious death! Eternal crown 
of glory waiting for him in the glory ever- 
lasting ! 

When the service ended John Storm 
stepped up to speak to the father. His 
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wide open eyes were flaming; he was 
visibly excited. ‘‘I came to ask a ques- 
tion,’’ he .said, ‘‘but it is answered 
already. I will follow Father Damien and 
take up his work. I was thinking of the 
mission field, but my doubt was whether 
God had called me, and I had great fear 
of going uncalled. God brought me here 
this morning, not knowing what I was to 
do, but now I know, and my mind is made 
up at last.’’ 

The father was not less moved. They 
went out into the courtyard together and 
walked to and fro, planning, scheming, 
contriving, deciding. 

‘*You’ll take the vows first, my son ?”’ 

‘¢ The vows ?”’ 

‘« The life vows.’’ 

‘* But—but will that be necessary ?’’ 

‘‘Tt will be best. Think what a pecu- 
liar appeal it will have for those poor 
doomed creatures! They are cut off from 
the world by a terrible affliction, but you 
will be cut off by the graciousness of a 
Christ fed purity. They are lepers made 
of disease ; you will be as a leper for the 
kingdom of Heaven’s sake.’’ 

‘‘ But, father—if that is so—how much 
greater the appeal will be if—if a 
woman goes out also. Say she is young 
and beautiful and of great gifts ?’’ 

‘‘ Brother Andrew may go with you, 
my son.”’ 

‘‘Yes, Brother Andrew as well. But 
holy men in all ages have been bound by 
ties of intimacy and affection to good 
women who have lived and worked beside 
them.’’ 

‘« Sisters, my son, elder sisters always. ’’ 

‘‘And why not? Sister, indeed, and 
united to me by a great and spiritual 
love.’’ 

‘‘We are none of us invincible, my son ; 
let us not despise danger.” 

‘‘Danger, father! What is the worth 
of my religion if it does not enable me to 
defy that ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, well—do not decide too soon. 
I’ll come to you at Soho this evening.’’ 

‘‘Do; it’s our last night there. I must 
tell my poor people what my plans are to 
be. Good by for the present, father, 
good by.’’ 

‘‘Good by, my son;’’ and as John 
Storm went off with a light heart and 
bounding step the father passed indoors 


with downcast face, saying to himself 
with a sigh, ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall.” 

It was Lord Mayor’s Day again, the 
streets were thronged, and John Storm 
was long in forging his way home. 
Glory’s letter was waiting for him and he 
tore it open with nervous fingers, but 
when he had read it he laughed aloud. 
‘‘God bless her! But she doesn’t know 
everything yet.’’ Mrs. Callender was 
out in the carriage; she would be back 
for lunch, and the maid was laying the 
cloth; but he would not wait. After 
scribbling a few lines in pencil to tell of 
his great resolve, he set off for Clement’s 
Inn. The Strand was less crowded when 
he returned to it, and the newsboys were 
calling the evening papers with ‘ Full 
memoir of Father Damien.’’ 

On coming home from rehearsal Glory 
found the costume for her third act, her 
great act, awaiting her. All day long 
she had been thinking of her letter to 
John, half ashamed of it, haif regretting 
it, almost wishing it could be withdrawn. 
But the costume made a great tug at her 
heart, and she could not resist an impulse 
to try it on. The moment she had done 
so the visionary woman whose part she 
was to play seemed to take possession of 
her, and shame and regret were gone. 

It was a magnificent stage costume, 
green as the grass in spring with the 
morning sun on it. Her gown was a 
splendid brocade with gold embroidered 
lace around the square cut neck and about 
the shoulders of the tight made sleeves. 
Round her hips was a sash of golden tissuc, 
and its hanging ends were fringed with 
emeralds. A band of azure stones was 
about her head, and her fingers were 
covered with turquoise rings. 

She went to the drawing room, shut the 
door, and began to rehearse the scene. It 
was where the imaginary Gloria, being 
vain and selfish, trampled everything 
under her feet that she might possess the 
world and the things of the world. Glory 
spoke the words loud, forgetting they 
were not her own, until she heard another 
voice saying, ‘‘ May I come in, dear? "’ 

It was John at the door. She was 
ashamed of her costume then, but there 
was no running away. ‘‘ Yes, of course, 
come in,’’ she cried, trembling all over, 
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half afraid to be seen, and yet proud, too, 
of her beauty and her splendor. When 
he entered she was laughing nervously 
and was about to say, ‘‘See, this has 
happened before——’’ 

But he saw nothing unusual, and she 
was disappointed and annoyed. Coming 
in breathless, as if he had ‘been running, 
he flung himself down on one end of the 
couch and his hat on the other end, and 
said, ‘‘ What did I tell you, Glory ? That 
a way would open itself, and it has! ”’ 

‘Really ?”’ 

‘‘Didn’t you think of it when you saw 
the news in the papers this morning ?’’ 

‘‘What news? ”’ 

‘‘That Father Damien is dead.’’ 

‘‘But can you—do you really mean 
that—do you intend se 

‘TJ do, Glory—I do.’’ 

‘“Then you didn’t get my letter this 
morning? ’”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, dear, yes; but you were 
only thinking for me—God bless you !— 
that I was giving up a great scene for a 
little one. But this—this is the greatest 
scene in the world, Glory. Life is a small 
sacrifice; the true sacrifice is a living 
death, a living crucifixion.”’ 

She felt as if he had taken her by the 
throat and was choking her. He had got 
up and was walking to and fro, talking 
impetuously. 

‘‘Yes, it is a great sacrifice I am ask- 
ing you to make now, dear. That far off 
island, the poor lepers, and then life long 
banishment. But God will reward you, 
and with interest, too. Only think, 
Glory! Think of the effect of your mere 
presence out there among those poor 
doomed creatures! A young and beauti- 
ful woman! Not a melancholy old dolt 
like me, preaching and prating to them, 
but a bright and brilliant girl, a blithe 
and happy spirit, laughing with them, 
playing games with them, making 
mimicry for them, and singing to them 
in the voiceof an angel. Oh, they’ll love 
you, Glory, they’ll worship you—you’ll 
be next to God and His blessed mother 
with them. And already I hear them 
saying among themselves, ‘ Heaven bless 
her! She might have had the world at 
her feet and made a great name and a 
great fortune, but she gave it all up—all, 
all, all—for pity and love of us!’ Won’t 





it be glorious, my child? Won’t it be the 
noblest thing in all the world ?”’ 

And she struggled to answer, ‘‘ Yes, 
no doubt—the noblest thing in all the 
world.”’ 

“Then you agree? Ah, I knew your 
heart spoke in your first letter, and you 
wanted to leave London. You shall, too, 
for God has willed it.’’ 

Then she recovered a little and madea 
nervous attempt to withdraw. 

‘‘ But the church at Westminster ?”’ 

He laughed like a boy. ‘‘ Oh, Golightly 
may have that now, and welcome.”’ 

‘* But the work in London ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, that’s all right, Glory. Ever 
since Iheard from you I have been deal- 
ing one by one with the bonds which 
bound me to London, unraveling some 
and breaking others. They are all dis- 
charged now, every one of them, and I 
need think of them no more. Self is put 
behind forever, and I can stand before 
God and say, ‘Do with me as you will; I 
am ready for anything—anything !’ ”’ 

“ar 

‘‘Crying, Glory? My poor, dear child! 
But why are you crying ?”’ 

‘It’s nothing !’’ 

‘‘Are you sure—quite sure? Am I 
asking too much of you? Don’t let us 
deceive ourselves—think——’’ 

‘‘Let us talk of something else now.”’ 
She began to laugh. ‘‘Look at me, John 
—don't I look well today ?”’ 

‘‘ You always look well, Glory.’’ 

‘But isn’t there any difference—this 
dress, for instance ?’’ 

Then his sight came back and his big 
eyes sparkled. ‘‘ How beautiful you are, 
dear !’’ 

‘“‘Really? Do I look nice, then— 
really ?”’ : 

‘‘My beautiful, beautiful girl !’’ 

Her head was thrown back, and she 
glowed with joy. 

‘*Don’t come too near me, you know— 
don’t crush me.” 

‘‘ No fear of that—I should be afraid.”’ 

‘‘Not that I mustn’t be touched, ex- 
actly.’’ 

‘‘What will they think, I wonder, 
those poor lost creatures, so ugly, so dis- 
figured ?”’ 

‘‘And my red hair. This color suits it, 
doesn’t it ?”’ 
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‘Some Madonna, they’ll say ; the very 
picture of the mother of God herself !”’ 

‘“Are you—are you afraid of me in 
this frock, dear? Shall I run and take 
it off?’’ 

‘‘No—no; let me look at you again.’”’ 

‘‘But you don’t like me today, for all 
that.” 

“ec a ? ” 

‘“Do you know you’ve never once 
kissed me since you came into the room ?"’ 

‘¢ Glory !”’ 

‘«My love, my love!”’ 

‘And you,’’ he said, close to her lips, 
‘Care you ready for anything ?’’ 

‘‘ Anything,’’ she whispered. 

At the next moment she was holding 
herself off with her arms stiff about his 
neck, that she might look at him and at 
her lace sleeves at the same time. Sud- 
denly a furrow crossed his brow. He had 
remembered the father’s warning. 

‘‘But out there I’ll love you as a sister, 
Glory.’”’ 

Aaa? 

‘For the sake of those poor doomed 
beings cut off from earthly love, we’ll love 
each other as the angels love.’’ 

‘Yes, that is the highest, purest, truest 
love, no doubt. Still——’’ 

‘‘ What does the old Talmud say ?>—‘ He 
who divorces himself from the joys of 
earth weds himself to the glories of Para- 
dise,’”” 

Her lashes were still wet ; she was gaz- 
ing deep into his eyes. 

‘‘And to think of being united in the 
next world, Glory—what happiness, what 
ecstasy !’’ 

‘‘Love me in this world, dearest,’’ she 
whispered. 

‘You'll be their youth, Glory, their 
strength, their loveliness !’’ 

‘‘ Be mine, darling, be mine!’’ 

But the furrow crossed his brow a 
second time, and he disengaged himself 
before their lips had met again. Then he 
walked about the room as before, talking 
in broken sentences. They would have 
to leave soon—very soon—almost at once. 
And now he must go back toSoho. There 
was so much to do, to arrange. On reach- 
ing the door he hesitated, quivering with 
love, hardly knowing how to part from 
her. She was standing with head down, 
half angry and half ashamed. 





‘* Well, au revoir,’’ he cried in astrained 
voice, and then fled down the stairs. 
‘“The father was right,’’ he thought. 


‘‘No man is invincible. But, thank 
God, it is over! It can never occur 
again !”’ 


Her glow had left her, and she felt 
chilled and lost. There was no help for 
it now, and escape was impossible. She 
must renounce everything for the man 
who had renounced everything for her. 
Sitting on the couch, she dropped her 
head on the cushion and cried like a child. 
In the lowest depths of her soul she knew 
full well that she could never go away, 
but she began to bid good by in her heart 
to the life she had been living. The 
charm and fascination of London began to 
pass before her like a panorama, with all 
the scenes of misery and squalor left out. 
What a beautiful world she was leaving 
behind her! She would remember it all 
her life long with useless and unending 
regret. Her tears were flowing through 
the fingers that were clasped beneath her 
face. 

A postman’s knock came to the door 
down stairs. The letter was from the 
manager, written in the swirl and rush 
of theatrical life, and reading like a tele- 
gram: 

Theater going on rapidly, men working night 
and day, rehearsals advanced, and scenery pro- 
gressing ; might we not fix this day fortnight for 
the first performance ? 

Enclosed with this was a letter from 
the author : 


You are on the eve of an extraordinary success, 
dear Gloria, and I write to reassure and con- 
gratulate you. Some signs of inexperience I 
may perhaps observe, some lack of ease and 
simplicity, but already it is a performance of so 
much passion and power, that I predict for it a 
triumphant success. A great future awaits you. 
Don’t shrink from it; don’t be afraid of it ; it is 
as certain as that the sun will rise tomorrow. 

She carried the letter to her lips, then 
rose from the couch, and threw up her 
head and smiled. The visionary woman 
was taking hold of her again with the 
slow grip and embrace of the bear. 

Rosa came home to dine, and at sight 
of the new costume she cried, ‘‘ Shade of 
Titian, what a picture!’’ During dinner 
she mentioned that she had met Mr. 
Drake, who had said that the prince was 
likely to be present at the production, 
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having asked for the date and other par- 
ticulars. : 

‘* But haven’t you heard the great news, 
dear? It’s in all the late editions of the 
evening papers.”’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ said Glory; but she 
saw what was coming. 

‘‘Father Storm is to follow Father 
Damien. That’s the report, at all events ; 
but he is expected to make a statement 
at his club tonight, and I have to be there 
for the paper.’’ 

As soon as dinner was over Rosa went 
off to Soho, and then Glory was brought 
back with a shock to the agony of her 
inward struggle. She knew that her 
hour had arrived, and that on her action 
now everything depended. She knew 
that she could never break the chains by 
which the world and her profession held 
her. She knew that the other woman 
had come, that she must go with her, 
and go for good. But the renunciation 
of love was terrible. The day had been 
soft and beautiful. It was falling asleep 
and yawning now, with a drowsy breeze 
that shook the yellow chestnut leaves as 
they hung withered and closed on the 
thinning boughs like the fingers of an old 
maid’s hand. She was sitting at the 
desk by the window, trying to write a 
letter. More than once she tore up the 
sheet, dried her eyes, and began again. 
What she wrote last was this: 


It is impossible, dear John. I cannot go 


with you to the South Seas. I have struggled, 
but I cannot, I cannot! It is the greatest, 
noblest, sublimest mission in the world, but 
I am not the woman for these high tasks. 
I should be only a fruitless fig tree, a sham, 
a hypocrite. It would be like taking a dead 
body with you to take me, for my heart would 
not be there. You would find that out, dear, 
and I should be ashamed. 

And, then, I cannot leave this life—I cannot 
give up London. Iam like a child—I like the 
bustling streets, the brilliant thoroughfares, the 
crowds, the bands of music, the lights at night, 
and the sense of life. I like to succeed, too, and 
to be admired, and—yes, to hear ‘the clapping 
of hands in a theater.’ You are above all this, 


and can look down at it as dross, and I like you ~ 


forthatalso. But give itallupI can’t; I haven’t 
the strength; it is in my blood, dear, and if 
I part from it I must die. 

And, then, I like to be fondled and coaxed and 
kissed, and I want so much—oh, so much to be 
loved! I want somebody to tell me every day 
and always how much he loves me, and to 
praise me and pet me and forget everything else 
for me—everything, everything, even his own 
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You cannot do that; it 
would be sinful, and, besides, it wouldn’t be love 
as you understand it, and as it ought to be, if 
you are to go out to that solemn and awful task. 

When I said I loved you I spoke the truth, 
dear, and yet I didn’t know what the word 


soul and _ salvation. 


meant really, I didn’t realize everything. I love 
you still—with all my heart and soul I love you ; 
but now I know that there is a difference between 
us, that we can never come together. No, 
I cannot reach up to your austere heights. Iam 
so weak ; you are so strong. Your ‘strength is 
as the strength of ten because your heart is 
pure,’ while I—— 

I am unworthy of your thoughts, John. Leave 
me to the life I have chosen. It may be poor 
and vain and worthless, but it is the only life I’m 
fit for. And yet I love you—and you loved me. 
I suppose God makes men and women like that 
sometimes, and it is no use struggling. 

One kiss, dear—it is the last. 


IX. 


JoHN STORM went back to Victoria 
Square with a bright and joyful face and 
found Mrs. Callender waiting for him, 
grim as a judge. He could see that her 
eyes were large and red with weeping, 
but she fell on him instantly with wither- 
ing scorn. 

‘‘So you’re here at last, are ye? 
A pretty senseless thing this is, to be 
sure! What are you dreaming about? 
Are you bewitched or what? Do you 
suppose things can be broken off in this 
way? You to go to the leper islands 
indeed !’’ 

‘‘T’m called, auntie, and when God 
calls a man, what can he do but answer 
with Samuel ty 

“Tut! Don’t talk sic nonsense. 
Besides, Samuel had some sense. He 
waited to be called three times, and 
I havena heard this is your third time of 
calling.’’ 

John Storm laughed, and that provoked 
her to towering indignation. ‘‘Good God, 
what are you thinkingof, man? There’s 
that puir lassie—you’re running away 
from her, too, aren’t you? It’s shameful, 
it’s disgraceful, it’s unprincipled, and you 
to do it, too!’’ 

‘You needn’t trouble about that, 
auntie,’’? said John; ‘‘she is going with 
mme.’” 

‘‘What?’’ cried Mrs. Callender, and 
her face expressed boundless astonish- 
ment. 

‘*Yes,’’ said John, ‘‘ you women are 
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brimful of courage, God bless you, and 
she’s the bravest of you all.’’ 

‘‘But you’ll no have the assurance to 
tak’ that puir bit lassie to yonder God 
forsaken spot ?”’ 

‘‘ She wants to go—at least, she wants 
to leave London.”’ 

‘‘What does she? Weel, weel! But 
didn’t I say she was nobbut one of your 
Sisters or sic-like? And you’re going to 
let a slip of-a girl tak’ you away frae your 
ain work and your ain duty—and you 
call yourself a man, too!”’ 

He began to coax and appease her, and 
before long the grim old face was strug- 
gling between smiles and tears. 

‘‘Tut, get along with ye! I’ve a great 
mind, though—I’d be liking fine to see 
her, any way. Now where does she bide 
in London ?”’ 

‘‘Why do you want to know that, 
auntie ?’’ 

‘‘What’s it to you, laddie? Can’ta 
body call to say ‘ Good by’ to a lassie, and 
tak’ her a wee present going away, with- 
out asking a man’s permission ?”’ 

‘‘T shouldn’t do it, though, if I were 
you.”’ 

‘‘ And why not, pray ?”’ 

‘‘ Because she’s as bright as a star and 
as quick as a diamond, and she’d see 
through you in a twinkling. Besides, I 
shouldn’t advise “i 

‘‘Keep your advice like your salt till 
you’re asked for it, my man. And to 
think of any reasonable body giving up 
his work in London for that—that 

‘*Good men have gone out to the mis- 
sion field, auntie.’’ 

‘* Mission fiddlesticks! Just a barber’s 
chair fit for every comer.’’ 

‘« And, then, this isn’t the mission field 
exactly, either.’’ 

‘*Mair’s the pity, and then you wouldna 
be running bull neck on your death be- 
fore your time.”’ 

‘‘None of us can do that, auntie, for 
heaven is over all.” 

‘‘High words off an empty stomach, 
my man, so you can just keep them to 
cool your parridge. But oh, dear—oh, 
dear! You'll forget your puir auld Jane 
Callender, any way.”’ 

‘* Never, auntie! ’’ 

‘*Tut, don’t tell me.’’ 

‘Never!’ 








‘It’s the last I’m to see of you, laddie. 
I’m knowing that fine—and me that fond 
of you, too, and looking on you as my ain 
son.”’ 

‘‘Come, auntie, come; you mustn’t 
take it so seriously.”’ 

‘‘ And to think a bit thing like that can 
make all this botherment! ’’ 

‘‘Nay, it’s my own doing—absolutely 
mine.” 

‘« Aye, aye, man’s the head, but woman 
turns it.’’ 

They dined together and then got into 
the carriage for Soho. John talked con- 
tinually, with an impetuous rush of en- 
thusiasm ; but the old lady sat in gloomy 
silence, broken only by a sigh. At the 
corner of Downing Street he got out to 
call on the prime minister, and sent the 
carriage on to the clergy house. 

A newsboy going down Whitehall was 
calling an evening paper. John bought 
a copy, and the first thing his eye fell 
upon was the mention of his own name. 


The announcement in another column that 
Father Storm, of Soho, intendsto take up the work 
which the heroic Father Damien has just laid 
down will be received by the public with mingled 
joy and regret—joy at the splendid heroism 
which prompts so noble a resolve, regret at the 
loss which the church in London will sustain by 
the removal of a clergyman of so much courage, 
devotion, independence, and self sacrifice. That 
the son of a peer and the heir to an earldom 
should voluntarily take upa life of poverty in 
Soho, one of the most crowded, criminal, and 
neglected corners of Christendom, was a fact of 
so much significance—— 

John Storm crushed the paper in his 
hand and threw it into the street; but a 
few minutes afterwards he saw another 
copy of it in the hands of the prime 
minister as he came to the door of the 
old cabinet room to greet him. The old 
man’s face looked moist, and his voice 
had a faint tremor. 

‘‘I’m afraid you are bringing me bad 
news, John.’’ 

John laughed noisily. ‘‘Do I look 
like it, uncle. Bad news, indeed! No, 
but the best news in the world.’’ 

‘‘ What is it, my boy ?”’ 

‘‘Tam about to be married. You’ve 
often told me I ought to be, and now I'm 
going to act on your advice.” 

The bleak old face was smiling. ‘‘ Then 
the rumor I see in the papers isn’t true, 
after all ?’’ 
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‘“Oh, yes, it’s true enough, and my 
wife is to go with me.”’ 

‘‘But have you considered that care- 
fully? Isn’t it a terrible, indeed a 
monstrous demand to make of any wo- 
man? Women are more religious than 
men, but they are more material also. 
Under the heat of religious impulse a 
woman is capable of sacrifices—great 
sacrifices—-but when it has cooled se 

‘“‘No fear of that, uncle,’’ said John; 
and then he told the prime minister what 
he had told Mrs. Callender—that it was 
Glory’s proposal that they should leave 
London, and that without this sugges- 
tion he might not have thought of his 
present enterprise. The bleak face kept 
smiling, but the prime minister was ask- 
ing himself, ‘‘What does this mean? 
Has she her own reasons for wishing to 
go away ?”’ 

‘Do you know, my boy, that with all 
this talk, you’ve not yet told me who she 
is ?’’ 

John told him, and then a faint and far 
off rumor out of another world seemed to 
flit across his memory. 

‘* An actress at present, you say ?”’ 

‘*So to speak, but ready to give up 
everything for this glorious mission.”’ 

‘‘Very brave, no doubt, very beautiful ; 
but what of your present responsibilities 
—your responsibilities in London ?”’ 

‘‘That’s just what I came to speak 
about,’’ said John; and then his raptur- 
ous face straightened, and he made some 
effort to plunge into the practical aspect 
of his affairs at Soho. There was his club 
for girls and his home for children. They 
were to be turned out of the clergy house 
tomorrow, and he had taken a shelter at 
Westminster. But the means to support 
them were still deficient, and if there was 
anything coming to him that would suf- 
fice for that purpose—if there was enough 
left—if his mother’s money was not all 
gone 

The prime minister was looking into 
John’s face, watching the play of his 
features, but hardly listening to what he 
said. ‘‘ What does this mean ?’’ he was 
asking himself, with the old inevitable 
habit of the man whose business it is to 
read the motives that are not revealed. 

‘*So vou are willing to leave London, 
after all, John ?”’ 








‘‘ Why not, uncle? London is nothing 
to me in itself, less than nothing, and 
if that brave girl to whom it is every- 
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‘‘And yet six months agoI gave you 
the opportunity of doing so, and 
then s 


‘‘Then my head was full of dreams, sir. 
Thank God they are gone now, and I am 
awake at last.’’ 

‘‘But the church—I thought your duty 
and devotion to the church s 

‘<The church is a chaos, uncle, a wreck 
of fragments without unity, principle, or 
life. No man can find foothold in it now 
without accommodating his duty and his 
loyalty to his chances of livelihood. It is 
a career, not acrusade. Once I imagined 
that aman might liveas a protest against 
ali this, but it was a dream, a vain and 
presumptuous dream.’’ 

‘* And then your woman movement-——”’ 

‘Another dream, uncle! A whole 
standing army marshaled and equipped to 
do battle against the world’s sins against 
woman could never hope for victory. 
Why? Because the enemy is ourselves, 
and only God can contend against a foe 
like that. Hewill,too! For the wrongs 
inflicted on woman by this wicked and 
immoral London, God will visit it with 
his vengeance yet. I see it coming, it is 
not far off, and God help those 2 

‘*But surely, my boy, surely it is not 
necessary to fly away from the world in 
order to escape from your dreams? Just 
when it is going to be good to you, too. 
It was kicking and cuffing and laughing 
at you only yesterday 

‘¢And tomorrow it would kick and cuff 
and laugh at me again. Oh, it is a 
cowardly and contemptible world, uncle, 
and happy is the man who wants nothing 
of it! He is its master, its absolute 
master, and everybody else is its wretched 
slave. Think of the people who are 
scrambling for fame and titles and decora- 
tions and invitations to court! They’ll all 
be in their six feet by two feet some day. 
And then think of the rich men who hire 
detectives to watch over their children 
lest they should be stolen for sake of a 
ransom, while they themselves, like human 
mill horses, go tramping round and 
round the safes which contain their securi- 


ties ! Oh, miserable delusion, to think 
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that because a nation is rich it is therefore 
great! Once I thought the church was 
the refuge from this worst of the spiritual 
dangers of the age, and so it would have 
been if it had been built on the gospels. 
But it isn’t; it loves the thrones of the 
world, and bows down to the golden calf. 
Poverty ! Give me poverty, and let me re- 
nounce everything. Jesus, our blessed 
Jesus, He knew well what He was doing, 
and even as aman He was the greatest 
being that ever trod upon the earth.’’ 

‘‘But this leper island mission is not 
poverty, merely, my dear John—it is 
death, certain death, sooner or later, and 
God knows what news the next mail may 
bring us.’’ 

‘““As to that I feel to be in God’s 
hands, sir, and He knows best what is 
good for us. People talk about dying 
before your time, but no man ever did or 
ever will or ever can do so, and it is blas- 
phemy tothink of it. Then, which of us 
can prolong our lives by one day or hour 
or minute? But God can do everything. 
And what a grand inspiration to trust 
yourself absolutely to Him, to raise the 
arms heavenward which the world would 
pinion to your side, andcry, ‘ Do with me 
as Thou wilt, Iam ready for anything— 
anything!’’’ 

A tremor passed over the wrinkles 
about the old man’s eyes, and he thought, 
‘‘ All this is self deception. He doesn’t 
believe a word of it. Poor boy, he is talk- 
ing out of his heart alone, and is the worst 
slave of us all.’’ 

Then he said aloud, ‘‘ Things haven’t 
fallen out as I expected, John, and I am 
sorry, very sorry. The laws of life and the 
laws of love don’t always run together—I 
know that quite well.’’ 

John flinched, but made no protest. 

‘‘T shall feel as if I were losing your 
mother a second time when you leave 
me, my boy. To tell you the truth, I’ve 
been watching you and thinking of you, 
though you haven’t known it. And 
you’ve rather neglected the old man. I 
thought you might bring your wife to 
me some day, and that I might live to see 
your children. But that’s all over now, 
and there seems to be no help for it. 
They say the most noble and beautiful 
things in the world are done in a state of 
fever, and perhaps this fever of yours— 


h’m—— As for the money, it is ready 
for you at any time.’’ 

‘There can’t be much left, uncle. I 
have gone through most of it.”’ 

‘‘No, John, no; the money you spent 
was my money; your own is still un- 
touched. ’’ 

‘‘You are too good, uncle, and if I had 
once thought you wished to see more of 
me sy 

‘‘Ah, I know, I know! It was a wise 
man who said it was hard to love a 
woman and do anything else, even to 
love God Himself.’’ 

John dropped his head and turned to 
go. 

‘* But come again before you leave Lon- 
don—if you do leave it—and now good 
by and God bless you!”’ 

The news of John Storm’s interftion to 
follow Father Damien had touched and 
thrilled the heart of London, and the 
streets and courts about St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s were thronged with people. In 
their eyes he was about to fulfil a glorious 
mission, and ought to be encouraged and 
sustained. ‘‘Good by, father!’’ cried 
one. ‘‘God bless you!"’ cried another. 
A young woman with timid eyes stretched 
out her hand to him, and then everybody 
attempted to do the same. He tried to 
answer cheerfully, but was conscious that 
his throat was thick and his voice was 
husky. Mrs. Pincher was at the door of 
the clergy house, crying openly and 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘Ain’t there lepers 
enough in Tondon, sir, without goin’ to 
the ends of the earth for ’em?’’ He 
laughed and made an effort to answer her 
humorously, but for some reason both 
words and ideas failed him. 

The club room was crowded, and among 
the girls and the sisters there were several 
strange faces. Mrs. Callender sat at one 
end of the little platform, and she was 
glowering across at the other end, where 
the father superior stood in his black cas- 
sock, quiet and watchful, and with the 
sprawling, smiling face of Brother An- 
drew by his side. The girls were sing- 
ing when John entered, and their voices 
swelled out as they saw him pushing his 
way through. When the hymn ended 
there was silence for a moment, as if it 
was expected that he would speak ; but he 
did not rise, and the lady at the harmo- 
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nium began again. Some of the young 
mothers from the shelter above had 
brought down their little ones, and the 
thin and tuneless voices could be heard 
among the rest. 
There’s a Friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky. 

John had made a brave fight for it, but 
he was beginning to break down. Every- 
body else had risen, he could not rise. 
An expression of fear, and at the same 
time of shame, had come into his face. 
Vaguely, half consciously, half reproach- 
fully, he began to review his situation. 
After all he was deserting his post, he 
was running away. This was his true 
scene, his true work, and if he turned his 
back upon it he would be pursued by 
eternal regrets. And yet he must go, he 
must léave everything—that alone he un- 
derstood and felt. 

All at once, God knows why, he began 
to think of something which had hap- 
pened when he was a boy. With his 
father he was crossing the Duddon Sands. 
The tide was out, far out, but it had 
turned; it was galloping towards them, 
and they could hear the champing waves 
on the beach behind. ‘‘ Run, boy, run! 
Give me your hand and run!”’ 

Then he resumed the current of his 
former thoughts. ‘‘ What was I thinking 
about?’’ he asked himself; and when he 
remembered, he thought, ‘‘I will give my 
hand to the heavenly Father, and go on 
without fear.’’ At the second verse he 
rallied, rose to his feet, and joined in the 
singing. It was said of him afterwards 
that his deep voice rang out above all the 
other voices, and that he sang in rapid 
and irregular time, going faster and faster 
at every line. 

They had reached the last verse but 
one when he saw a young girl crushing 
her way towards him with a letter. She 
was smiling, and seemed proud to render 
him this service. He was about to lay 
the letter aside when he glanced at it, and 
then he could not put it down. It was 
marked ‘‘ Urgent,’’ and the address was 
in Glory’s handwriting. The champing 
waves were in his ears again. They were 
coming on and on. 

A presentiment of evil crept over him 
and he opened the letter and read it. 
Then his life fell to wreck in a moment. 
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Its nullity, its hopelessness, its futility, 
its folly, the world with its elusive joys, 
love with its deceptions so cruel and so 
sweet, all, all came sweeping up on him 
like the sea wrack out of a storm. In an 
instant the truth appeared to him, and he 
understood himself at last. For Glory’s 
sake he had sacrificed everything and de- 
ceived himself before God and man. And 
yet she had failed him and forsaken him, 
and slipped out of his hands in the end. 
The tide had overtaken and surrounded 
him, and the voices of the girls and the 
children were like the roar of the waters 
in his ears. 

But what was this? Why had they 
stopped singing? All at once he became 
aware that everybody else was seated, 
and that he was standing alone on the 
edge of the platform with Glory’s letter 
in his hand. 

‘‘Hush! Hush !’’ There was a strained 
silence, and he tried to recollect what it 
was that he was expected to do. Every 
eye was on his face. Some of the strangers 
opened note books and sat ready to write. 
Then, coming to himself, he understood 
what was before him, and tried to con- 
trol his voice and begin. 

‘*Girls,’? he said, but he was hardly 
able to speak or breathe. ‘‘ Girls,’’ he 
said again, but his strong voice shook, 
and he tried in vain to go on. 

One of the girls began to sob. Then 
another and another. It was said after- 
wards that nobody could look on his 
drawn face, so hopeless, so full of the 
traces of suffering and bitter sadness, 
without wanting to cry aloud. But he 
controlled himself at length. 

‘‘My good friends all, you came to- 
night to bid me God speed on a long 
journey, and I came to bid you farewell. 
But there isa higher power that rules our 
actions, and it is little we know of our 
future, or our fate, or ourselves. God bids 
me tell you that my leper island is to be 
London, and that my work among you is 
not done yet.’’ 

Aftet saying this he stood a moment 
as if intending to say more, but he said 
nothing. The letter crinkled in his 
fingers, he looked at it, an expression of 
helplessness came into his face, and he 
sat down. And then the father came up 
to him and sat beside him, and took his 
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hand and comforted him as if he had been 
a little child. 

There was another attempt to sing, 
but the hymn made no headway this 
time, for some of the girls were crying, 
they hardly knew why, and the others 
were whispering, and the strangers were 
leaving the room. Two ladies were 
going down the stairs. 

‘«T felt sure he wouldn’t go,” said one. 

‘‘ Why so ?”’ said the other. 

‘‘IT can’t tell you. I had my private 
reasons. ’’ 

It was Rosa Macquarrie. Going down 
the dark lane she came upon a woman 
who had haunted the outside of the build- 
ing during the past half hour, apparently 
thinking at one moment of entering and 
at the next of going away. The woman 
hurriedly lowered her veil as Rosa ap- 
proached her, but she was too late to 
avoid recognition. 

‘‘Glory! Is it you?”’ 

Glory covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed. 

‘‘ Whatever are you doing here ?”’ 

‘Don’t ask me, Rosa. Oh, I’m a lost 
woman! Tord forgive me, what have I 
done?’’ 

‘*My poor child !’’ 

‘Take me home, Rosa. And don't 
leave me tonight, dear— not tonight, 
Rosa.”’ 

And Rosa took her by the arm and led 
her back to Clement’s Inn. 

Next morning before daybreak the 
brothers of the Society of the Holy Geth- 
semane had gathered in their church in 
Bishopsgate Street for lauds and prime. 
Only the chancel was lighted up, the rest 
of the church was dark, but the first 
gleams of dawn were now struggling 
through the eastern window against the 
candlelight of the altar and the gaslight 
on the choir. 

John Storm was standing on the altar 
steps and the father was by his side. He 
Was wearing the cassock of the brother- 
hood, and the cord with the three knots 
was bound about his waist. All was 
silent round about, the city was still 
asleep, the electric current of life had not 
yet awakened for the day. Lauds and 
prime were over, the brothers were on 
their knees, and the father was reading 
the last words of the dedication service. 

§ 


‘‘Amen! Amen !”’ 

There was a stroke of the bell overhead, 
a door somewhere was loudly slammed, 
and then the organ began to play— 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, 

The brothers rose and sang, their voices 
filled the dark place, and the quivering 
sounds of the organ swelled up to the 
unseen roof. 

Holy, Holy, Holy! Merciful and Mighty, 
God in Three Persons, Blessed Trinity ! 

The father’s cheeks were inoist, but his 
eyes were shining and his face was full of 
a great joy. John Storm was standing 
with bowed head. He had made the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
surrendered his life to God. 


I,XI. 


Six months passed, and a panic terror 
passed over London. It was one of those 
epidemic frenzies which have fallen upon 
great cities at various stages of the 
world, The public mind was filled with the 
idea that London was threatened with a 
serious danger, that it was verging on an 
awful crisis, that it was about to be de- 
stroyed. 

The signs were such as have usually 
been considered preparatory to the second 
coming of the Messiah—a shock of earth- 
quake, which threw down a tottering 
chimney (somewhere in Soho), and the 
expected appearance of a comet. But 
this was not to be the second coming of 
Christ; it was to be a disaster confined to 
T,ondon. 

God was about to punish London for 
its sensual sins. The terrible dishonor 
lay at its door of being the wickedest city 
in the world. Side by side with the de- 
velopments of a mechanical science which 
was lifting men to the power and position 
of angels there was a moral degeneration 
which was degrading them to the level of 
beasts. With an apparent aspiration 
after social and humanitarian reform there 
was a corruption of the public conscience 
and a hardening of the public heart. 
London was the living picture of this 
startling contrast. Impiety, iniquity, 
impurity, and injustice were at their 
height here, and either England must 
forfeit her position among the nations or 
the Almighty must interpose. The 
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Almighty was about to interpose, and the 
consummation of London’s wickedness 
was near. 

By what means the destruction of Lon- 
don would come to pass was a matter 
on which there were many theories, and 
the fear and consternation of the people 
took various shapes. One of them was 
that of a mighty earthquake in which 
the dome of St. Paul’s was to totter and 
the towers of Westminster Abbey to rock 
and fall amid clouds of dust. Another 
was that of an avenging fire in which the 
great city was to light up the whole face 
of Europe and burn to ashes as a witness 
of God’s wrath at sight of the sins of men. 
A third was that of a flood in which the 
Thames was to rise and submerge the 
city, and tens of thousands of houses and 
hundreds of thousands of persons were to 
be washed away and destroyed. 

Concerning the time of the event, the 
popular imagination had attained to a 
more definite idea. It was to occur on 
the day of the Derby races. Derby day 
was the national day. More than any 
day associated with political indepen- 
dence, or victory in battle, or yet reli- 
gious sanctity or observance, the day 
devoted to sport and gambling, and in- 
temperance and immorality, was Eng- 
land’s day. Therefore the Almighty had 
selected that day as the day of the awful 
revelation by which He would make His 
power known to man. 

Thus the heart of London was once 
more stormed, and the shame and the 
panic ran through it like an epidemic. 
The consequences were the usual ones. 
In vain the newspapers published articles 
in derision of the madness, with accounts 
of similar frenzies which had laid hold of 
London before. There was arun on the 
banks, men sold their businesses, dissolved 
their partnerships, transferred their stocks 
and removed to houses outside the 
suburbs. Great losses were sustained in 
all ranks and degrees of society. 

When people asked themselves who the 
author and origin of the panic had been, 
they thought instantly and with one ac- 
cord of a dark eyed lonely man who 
walked the streets of London in the black 
cassock of amonk with the cord and three 
knots which were the witness to life vows. 
No dress could have shown to better ad- 
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vantage his dark brown face and tall 
figure. Something majestic seemed to 
hang about the man. His big, lustrous 
eyes, his faint smile with its sad expres- 
sion always behind it, his silence, his re- 
serve, his burning eloquence when he 
preached, seemed to lay siege to the im- 
agination of the populace, and especially 
to take hold, as with a fiery grip, of the 
impassioned souls of women. 

A certain mystery about his life did much 
to help this extraordinary fascination. 
When London asa whole became conscious 
of him it was understood that he was in 
some sort a nobleman as well as a priest, 
and had renounced the pleasures and pos- 
sessions of the world, and given up all 
forGod. His life was devoted to the poor 
and outcast, especially to the Magdalens 
and their unhappy children. Although a 
detached monk still, and living as an as- 
sociate in obedience to the superior of one 
of the monastic brotherhoods of the 
Anglican Church, he was also a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and vicar 
of achurchin Westminster. This church 
was a center of religious life in that aban- 
doned district, having no fewer than thirty 
parochial organizations connected with it, 
including guilds, clubs, temperance socie- 
ties, savings banks, and, above all, shel- 
ters and exchanges for the girls and their 
little ones who were the vicar’s especial 
care. 

His chief helpers were a company of 
devoted women, drawn mainly from the 
fashionable fringe which skirted his 
squalid district, and banded together 
as a sisterhood. For clerical help he de- 
pended entirely on the brothers of his 
society, and the money saved by these 
voluntary agencies he distributed among 
the poor, the sick, and the unfortunate. 
Money of his own he had none, and his 
purse was always empty by reason of his 
freehandedness. Rumor spoke of a for- 
tune of many thousands which had been 
spent wholly on others, and was now 
gone in the building or maintenance of 
school and hospital, shelter and refuge. 
He lived a life of more than Christian 
simplicity, and was seen to treat himself 
with constant disregard of comfort and 
convenience. His only home was two 
rooms formerly assigned to the choir, 
on the ground floor under his church, 
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and it was understood ‘that he slept on a 
hospital bed, wrapped in a cloak which in 
winter he wore over his cassock. His 
personal servant in these cell-like quarters 
was a lay brother from his society, a big 
ungainly boy with sprawling features, 
who served him and loved him and looked 
up to him with the devotion of a dog. A 
dog of another kind he had also, a blood- 
hound, whose affection for him was a 
terror to all who awakened its jealousy 
or provoked its master’s wrath. People 
said he had learned renunciation and was 
the most Christ-like man they had ever 
known. He was called ‘‘ the father.’’ 
Such was the man with whom the 
popular imagination associated the idea 
of the panic, but what specific ground 
there was for laying upon him the respon- 
sibility of the precise predictions which 
led to it none could rightly say. It was 
remembered afterwards that every new 
folly had been fathered upon him. ‘‘ The 
father says so and so,’’ or ‘‘ The father 
says such and such will come to pass,’’ 
and then came prophecies which were 
the remotest things from his thoughts. 
No matter how wild or extravagant the 
assertion, if it was laid upon him there 
were people ready to believe it, so deep 
was the impression made upon the public 
mind by this priest in the black cassock 
with the bloodhound at his heels, so 
strong was the assurance that he was a 
man with the breath of God in him. 
What was known with certainty was 
that the father preached against the im- 
purities and injustices of the age witha 
vehemence never heard before, and that 
when he spoke of the wickedness of the 
world towards woman, of the temptations 
that were laid before her—temptations of 
dress, of luxury, of false work, and false 
fame—and then of the cruel neglect and 
abandonment of woman when her sum- 
mer had gone and her winter had come, 
his lips seemed to be touched as by a 
live coal from the altar, and his eyes to 
blaze with Pentecostal fire. Cities and 
nations which countenanced and upheld 
such corruptions of a false civilization 
would be overtaken by the judgment of 
God. That judgment was near, it was 
imminent, and but for the many instances 
in which the life of the rich, the great, 
and the powerful was redeemed by the 


highest virtue, this pitiful farce of a na- 
tional existence would have been played 
out already ; but for the good men still 
found in Sodom, the city of abominations 
must long since have been destroyed. 
People there were to laugh at these pre- 
dictions, but they were only throwing 
cold water on lime—the more they did so 
the more it smoked. 

Little by little a supernatural atmos- 
phere gathered about the father as a man 
sent from God. One day he visited a 
child who was sick with a bad mouth, 
and touching the child’s mouth he said, 
‘It will be well soon.’’ The child re- 
covered immediately, and the idea was 
started that he was a healer. People 
waited for him that they might touch his 
hand. Sometimes after service he had to 
stand half an hour while the congregation 
filed past him. Hardheaded persons, 
sane and cute in other relations of life, 
were heard to protest that on shaking 
hands with him an electric current passed 
throughthem. Sick people declared them- 
selves cured by the sight of him, and 
charlatans sold handkerchiefs on pretense 
that he had blessedthem. He repeatedly 
protested that it was not necessary to 
touch or even to see him. ‘‘ Your faith 
alone can make you whole.’’ But the 
frenzy increased, the people crowded upon 
him, and he was followed through the 
streets for his blessing. 

Somebedy discovered that he was born 
on the 25th of December and was just 
thirty three years of age. Then the mad- 
ness reached its height. <A certain re- 
semblance was observed in his face and 
head to the traditional head and face of 
Christ, and it was the humor of the 
populace to associate some mystical re- 
lation between him and the divine figure. 
I{ysterical women kissed his hand and 
even hailed him as their Saviour. He 
protested and remonstrated, but all to no 
purpose. The delusion grew, and his pro- 
testations helped it. 

As the day approached that was to be 
big with the fate of London, his church, 
which had been crowded before, was 
besieged. He was understood to preach 
the hope that in the calamity to befall 
the city a remnant would be saved, as the 
house of Israel was saved from the plagues 
of Egypt. Thousands who had been too 
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poor to leave London had determined to 
spend the night of the fateful day in the 
open air, and already they were going 
out into the fields and the parks, to 
Hampstead, Highgate, and Blackheath. 
The panic was becoming terrible, and the 
newspapers were calling upon the author- 
ities to intervene. A danger to the pub- 
lic peace was threatened, and the man 
who was chiefly to blame for it should be 
dealt with at once. No matter that he 
was innocent of active sedition; no matter 
that he was living a life devoted to 
religious and humanitarian reforms; no 
matter that his vivid faith, his-trust in 
God, and his obedience to the divine will 
were like a light shining in a dark place ; 
no matter that he was not guilty of the 
wild extravagance of the predictions of 
his followers. The father was a peril, he 
was a panic maker, and he should be 
arrested and restrained. 

The father was John Storm. 

The morning of Derby day broke gray 
and dull and close. It was one of those 
mornings in summer which portend a 
thunderstorm and great heat. In that 
atmosphere London awoke to two great 
fevers—the fever of superstitious fear and 
the fever of gambling and sport. 


LXIT. 


But London is a monster with many 
hearts ; it is capable of various emotions, 
and even at that feverish time it was at 
the full tide of a sensation of a different 
kind entirely. This was a new play and 
a new player. The play was ‘‘risky’’; 
it was understood to present the fallen 
woman in her naked reality, and not as 
a soiled dove or sentimental plaything. 
The player was the actress who performed 
this part. She was new to the stage and 
little was known of her, but it was 
whispered that she had something in 
common with the character she _per- 
sonated. Her success had been tremen- 
dous and instantaneous; her photograph 
was in the shop windows, it had been 
reproduced in the illustrated papers; she 
had sat to famous artists associated with 
the Royal Academy, and her portrait in 
oils was on the walls of the exhibition at 
Burlington House. 

The play was the latest work of the 
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Scandinavian dramatist; the actress was 
Glory Quayle. ‘ 

At nine o’clock on the morning of 
Derby day Glory was waiting in the 
drawing room of the Garden House, 
dressed in a magnificent outdoor costume 
of pale gray, which seemed to wave like 
a ripe hay field. She looked paler and 
more nervous than before, and sometimes 
she glanced at the clock on the mantel- 
piece and sometimes looked away in the 
distance before her while she drew on 
her long white gloves and buttoned them. 
Rosa Macquarrie came up stairs hurriedly. 
She was smartly dressed in black with 
red roses, and looked bright and brisk 
and happy. 

‘« He has sent Benson with the carriage 
to ask us to drive down,’’ said Rosa. 
‘‘Must have some engagement, surely. 
Let us be off, dear. No time to lose.’’ 

‘‘Shall I go, I wonder?’’ said Glory, 
with a strange gravity. 

‘‘Indeed, yes, dear. Why not? You 
have not been in good spirits lately, 
and it will do you good. Besides, you 
deserve a holiday after a six months’ 
season. And then it’s such a great day 
for him, too.’’ 

‘‘ Very well, I’ll go,’’ said Glory, and 
at that moment a twitch of her nervous 
fingers broke a button off one of the 
gloves. She drew it off, threw both 
gloves on to a side table, took up another 
pair that lay there, and followed Rosa 
down the stairs. An open carriage was 
waiting for them in the outer court of the 
inn, and ten minutes afterwards they 
drew up in a narrow street off Whitehall 
under a wide archway which opened into 
the large and silent quadrangle leading 
to one of the principal public offices. It 
was the Home Office; the carriage had 
come for Drake. 

Drake had seen changes in his life, too. 
His father was dead and he had succeeded 
to the baronetcy. He had also succeeded 
to aracing establishment which the family 
had long upheld, and a colt, which had 
been entered for the Derby when it was 
foaled two years ago, was to run in the 
race that day. Its name was Ellan Van- 
nin, and it was not a favorite. Notwith- 
standing the change in his fortunes, 
Drake still held his position of private 
secretary to the secretary of state, but it 
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was understood that he was shortly to 
enter into public life, and under the wing 
of the government to stand for the first 
constituency that became vacant. Minis- 
ters predicted a career for him ; there was 
nothing he might not aspire to, and 
hardly anything he might not do. 

Parliament had adjourned in honor of 
the day on which the ‘‘ Isthmian games ”’ 
were celebrated, and the home secretary, 
as leader of the lower house, had said 
that the race for the Derby was ‘‘a noble 
and distinguished sport, deserving of a 
national holiday.’’ But the minister 
himself, and consequently his secretary, 
had been compelled to put in an appear- 
ance at their office for all that; there was 
urgent business demanding prompt atten- 
tion. 

In the large green room of the home 
office, overlooking the empty quadrangle, 
the minister, dressed in a paddock coat, 
received a deputation of six clergymen. 
It included the Archdeacon Wealthy, who 
served as its spokesman. In a rotund 
voice, strutting a step and swinging his 
glasses, the archdeacon stated their case. 
They had come, most reluctantly, and 
with a sense of pain and grief and humilia- 
tion, to make representations about a 
brother clergyman. It was the notorious 
Mr. Storm—‘‘ Father ’’ Storm, for he was 
drawing the people into the Roman obedi- 
ence. The man was bringing religion 
into ridicule and contempt, and it was 
the duty of all who loved their mother 
church 

‘* Pardon me, Mr. Archdeacon, we have 
nothing to do with that,’’ said the minis- 
ter. ‘‘You should go to your bishop. 
Surely he is the proper person ii 

‘* We’ve been, sir,’’ said the archdeacon ; 
and then followed an explanation of the 
bishop’s powerlessness. ‘The church pro- 
vided no funds to protect a bishop from 
legal procedure in evicting a vicar guilty 
of this ridiculous kind of conduct. ‘‘ But 
the man comes within the power of the 
secular authorities, sir. He is constantly 
inciting people to unlawfully assemble to 
the danger of the public peace. ’’ 

‘*How? How?”’ 

‘Well, he is a fanatic, a lunatic, and 
has put out monstrous and ridiculous 
predictions about the destruction of Ion- 
don, causing disorderly crowds to assem- 








ble about his church. The thoroughfares 
are blocked, and people are pushed about 
and assaulted. Indeed, things have come 
to such a pass that now—today 

‘‘Pardon me again, Mr. Archdeacon, 
but this seems to be a simple matter for 
the police. Why didn’t you go tothe 
commissioner at Scotland yard ? ”’ 

‘‘We did, sir, but he said—you will 
hardly believe it—but he actually affirmed 
that as the man had been guilty of no 
overt act of sedition a 

‘*Precisely—that would be my view, 
too)” 

‘‘And we are, sir, to wait for a riot— 
for death, for murder, before the law can 
be put in motion? Is there no precedent 
for proceeding before anything serious—I 
may say alarming i 

‘‘ Well, gentlemen,’’ said the minister, 
glancing impatiently at his watch, ‘I 
can only promise you that the matter 
shall have proper attention. The com- 
missioner shall be seen, and if a sum- 
mons ee 

‘‘It is too late for that now, sir. The 
man is a dangerous madman and should 
be arrested and restrained !’’ 

‘‘I confess I don’t quite see what he 
has done, but if, Y 

The archdeacon drew himself up. ‘‘ Be- 
cause a clergyman is well connected— 
has high official connections indeed 
But surely it is better that one man 
should be put under control, whoever he 
is, than that the whole church and nation 
should be endangered and disgraced.’’ 

‘*Ah!—h’m—h’m! I think I’ve heard 
that sentiment before somewhere, Mr. 
Archdeacon. But I'll not detain you 
now. If a warrant is necessary a 
And with vague promises and plausible 
speeches the minister bowed the deputa- 
tion out of the room. Then he psh’d 
and pshawed, swung a field glass across 
his shoulder, and prepared to leave for 
the day. 

‘‘Confound them! How these Chris- 
tians love each other! I leave it with 
you, Drake. When the matter was men- 
tioned at Downing Street, the First Lord 
told us to act without regard to his in- 
terest in the young priest. If there's 
likely to be a riot, let the commissioner 
get his warrant. Heigh ho! Ten thirty. 
I’m off. Good day.”’ 
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Some minutes afterwards Drake him- 
self, having written to Scotland Yard, 
followed his chief down the private stair- 
case to the quadrangle, where Glory and 
Rosa were waiting in the carriage under 
the arch. 

In honor of the event in which his 
horse was to play a part, Drake had 
engaged a coach to take a party of friends 
to the Downs. They assembled at a hotel 
in the Buckingham Palace Road. Lord 
Robert was there, dressed in the latest 
fashion, with boots of approved Parisian 
shape and a necktie of crying colors. 
Betty Bellman was with him, in a red 
and white dress and a large red hat. 
There was a lady in pale green with a 
light bonnet; another in gray and white, 
and another in brightest blue. They 
were a large, smart, and even gorgeous 
company, chiefly theatrical. Before 
eleven o’clock they were spinning along 
the Kennington Road on their way to 
Epsom. 

Drake himself drove, and Glory occu- 
pied the seat of honor by his side. She 
was looking brighter now, and was 
smiling and laughing and making little 
sallies in response to her companion’s 
talk. He was telling her all about the 
carnival. The Derby was the greatest 
race the world over. It was run for six 
thousand sovereigns, but the total turn 
over of the meeting was probably a million 
of money. Thus on its business side 
alone it was a great national enterprise, 
and the puritans who would abolish it 
ought to think of that. A racer cost 
about three hundred a year to keep, but 
of course nobody maintained his racing 
establishment on his prizes. Everybody 
had to bet, and gambling was not so 
great an offense as some people supposed. 
The whole trade of the world was of the 
nature of a gamble, life itself was a 
gamble, and the racecourse was the only 
market in the world where no man could 
afford to go bankrupt or be a defaulter or 
refuse to pay. 

They were now going by Clapham 
Common, with an unbroken stream of 
vehicles of every sort, coaches with out- 
riders, landaus, hansom cabs, omnibuses, 
costers’ spring carts and barrows. Every 
coach carried its horn, and every horn 
was blown at the approach to every vil- 


lage. The sun was hot, and the roads 
were rising to the horses’ knees in dust. 
Drake was pointing out some of their 
traveling companions. That large coach 
going by at a furious gallop was the coach 
of the Army and Navy Club; that 
barouche, with its pair of grays and its 
postillion, belonged to a well known wine 
merchant; that carriage, with its couple 
of leaders worth hundreds apiece, was the 
property of a prosperous publican; that 
was the coach that usually ran between 
Northumberland Avenue and Virginia 
Water, and its seats were let out at so 
much apiece, usually to clerks, who prac- 
tised innocent frauds to escape from the 
city ; those soldiers on the omnibus were 
from the Wellington Barracks on ‘‘ Derby 
leave’’; and those jolly tars with their 
sweethearts, packed like herrings in a 
car, were the only true sportsmen on the 
road, and probably hadn’t the price of a 
glass of rum on any race of the day. 
Going by road to the Derby was almost a 
thing of the past; smart people didn’t 
often do it, but it was the best fun, any 
way, and many an old sport tooled his 
team on the road still. 

Glory grew brighter at every mile they 
covered. Everything pleased or amused 
her or astonished her. With the charm 
born of a vivid interest in life, she radiated 
happiness over all the company. Some 
glimpses of the country girl came back; 
her soul thrilled to the beauty of the 
world around, and she cried out like a 
child at sight of the chestnut and red haw- 
thorn and at the scent of spring with 
which the air was laden. From time to 
time she was recognized on the road, 
people raised their hats to her, and Drake 
made no disguise of his beaming pride. 
He leaned back to Rosa, who was sitting 
on the seat behind, and whispered, ‘‘ Like 
herself today, isn’t she? ”’ 

‘Why shouldn’t she be? With all the 
world at her feet and her future on the 
knees of the gods! ’’ said Rosa. 

But a shade of sadness came over 
Glory’s face, as if the gay world and its 
amusements had not altogether filled a 
void that was left somewhere in her heart. 
They were drawing up to water the horses 
at the old ‘‘Cock,’”’ at Sutton, and a 
brown faced woman with big silver ear- 
rings and a monster hat and feather, came 
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up to the coach to tell the ‘‘ quality ’’ their 
fortunes. 

‘‘Oh, let us, Glo!’’ cried Betty. ‘I'd 
love it of all things, doncher know.” 

The gipsy held out her hand to Glory. 
‘‘ Let me look at your palm, pretty lady.”’ 

‘‘Am I to cross it with silver first ?” 

‘Thank you kindly. But must I tell 
you the truth, lady ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, mother. Why not?” 

‘‘Then you’re going to lose money to- 
day, lady; but never mind, you shail be 
fortunate in the end, and the one you 
love shall be yours.”’ 

‘*That’s allright!’’ cried the gentlemen 
in chorus. The ladies tittered, and Glory 
turned to Drake and said, ‘‘A pair of 
gloves against Ellan Vannin.”’ 

‘“‘Done,’’ said Drake, and there was 
general laughter. 

The gipsy still held Glory’s hand, and 
looking up at Drake out of the corner of 
her eyes she said, ‘‘I won't tell you what 
color he is, pretty lady, but he is young 
and tall, and though he is a gorgio, he is 
the kind a Romany girl would die for. 
Much trouble you’ll have with him, and 
because of his foolishness and your own 
unkindness you’ll put seven score miles 
between you. You like to live your life, 
lady, and as men drown their sorrows in 
drink, so do you drown yours in pleasure. 
But it will all come right at last, lady, 
and those who envy and hate you now 
will kiss the ground you walk on.”’ 

‘‘Glo,’’ said Betty, ‘‘I’m surprised at 
ye, dearest, listenin’ to such clipperty 
clapper !’’ 

Glory did not recover her composure 
after this incident until they came near 
to the Downs. Meantime the postillions 
had blown their horns at many villages 
hidden in the verdure of charming 
hollows, and the coaches had overtaken 
the people who had left London earlier in 
the day to make the journey afoot. Boy 
tramps, looking tired already, ‘‘ Wish ye 
luck, gentlemen!’’ fat sailors and 
mutilated colliers playing organs, ‘‘ "T'was 
in Trafalgar Bay,’’ and ‘‘ Come whoam 
to thy childer and me’’; tatterdemalions 
selling the ‘‘C’rect card, only fourpence, 
and I’ve slep’ out on the Downs last 
night, swelp me!’’ And all the ragged 
army of the maimed and the miserable 
who hang on the edge of a carnival. 


Among this wreckage as they skimmed 
over it on the coach there was one figure 
more grotesque than the rest, a Polish 
Jew in his long kaftan and his worn 
Sabbath hat, going along alone, triddle 
traddle, in his slippers without heels. 
Lord Robert was at the moment teasing 
Betty into a pet by christening her the 
‘*Elephant,’’ in allusion to her stoutness. 
But somebody called his attention to the 
Jew, and he screwed his glass to his eve 
and cried, ‘‘ Father Storm, by Jove! ”’ 

The nickname was taken up by other 
coaches, and ‘‘Father Storm!’’ was 
thrown at the poor scarecrow as a missile 
from twenty quarters at once. Glory’s 
color was rising to her ears, and Drake 
was humming a tune to cover her con- 
fusion. But Betty was asking, ‘‘ Who 
was Father Storm, if you please?’’ and 
Lord Robert was saying, ‘‘ Bless my stars, 
this is something new, don’t you know! 
Here’s somebody who doesn’t know 
Father Storm! Father Storin, my dear 
Elephant, is the prophet, the modern 
Elijah, who predicts that Tyre and Sidon, 
that is to say London, is to be destroved 
this very day.”’ 

‘‘He must be balmy!” said Betty, 
and the lady in blue went into fits of 
laughter. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Lord Robert, ‘‘and all be- 
cause wicked men like ourselves insist on 
enjoying ourselves on a day like this with 
pretty people like you.”’ 

‘* Well, he zs a cough drop !’’ said Betty. 
The lady in blue asked what was ‘‘ balmy,’’ 
and a ‘‘cough drop,’’ and Lord Robert 
said: 

‘* Betty means that he is crazy—stupid 
—cracked in the head—in short a 

But Glory could bearno more. It was 
an insult to John Storm to be sat in judg- 
ment upon by such a woman. With a 
fiery jet of temper she turned about and 
said, ‘‘Pity there are not more heads 
cracked, then, if it would only let a little 
of the light of heaven into them.”’ 

‘«Oh, if it’s like that began Betty, 
looking round significantly; and Lord 
Robert said : 

‘It zs like that, dear Elephant, and if 
our charming hurricane will pardon me, 
I’m not surprised that the man has broken 
out as a Messiah, and if the authorities 
don’t intervene Me 
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‘‘Hold your tongue, Robert!’’ cried 
Drake. ‘‘ Listen, everybody !’’ 

They were climbing on to the Downs, 
and could hear the deep hum of the people 
on the course. 

‘‘My!”’ said Betty. 

‘‘It’s like a bee hive with the lid off,’’ 
said Glory. 

As they passed the Epsom railway sta- 
tions the peopie who had come by train 
poured into the road, and the coach had 
to slow down. 

‘‘They must have come from the four 
winds of heaven !’’ said Glory. 

‘‘Wait, only wait!” said Drake. 

A minute afterwards everybody drew 
breath. They were on the top of the com- 
mon and had full view of the racecourse. 
It was a vast sea of human beings stretch- 
ing as far as the eye could reach—a black 
moving ocean without a glimpse of soil or 
grass. The race track itself was a river 
of people; the grand stand, tier on tier, 
was black from its lawns at the bottom to 
its sloping gallery on top; and the ‘‘hill”’ 
opposite was a rocky coast of carriages, 
booths, carts, and clustering crowds. 
Glory’s eyes seemed to leap out of her 
head. ‘‘It’s a nation,’’ she said with 
panting breath, ‘‘an empire!’’ 

They were diving into these breaking, 
plashing, plunging waters of human life, 
with their multitudinous voices of 
laughter and speech, and Glory was look- 
ing at a dark figure in the hollow below 
which seemed to stand up above the rest, 
when Drake cried: 

‘*Sit hard, everybody ! 
Hill at a gallop! ”’ 

Then to the crackle of the whip, the 
whoop of the driver, and the blast of the 
horn, the horses flew down like the wind. 
Betty screamed, Rosa groaned, and Glory 
laughed and looked up at Drake in her 
delight. When the coach drew up on 
the other side of the hollow the bell was 
ringing at the grand stand as signal for 
another race, and the dark figure had 
disappeared. 


We'll take the 


LXITI. 


THAT morning when John Storm went 
up to take seven o’clock celebration, the 
knocker up, with his long stick, had not 
yet finished his rounds in the courts and 


alleys about the church, but the costers, 
with their barrows and donkeys, their 
wives and their children, were making an 
early start for Epsom. There were many 
communicants, and it was eight o’clock 
before he returned to hisrooms. By that 
time the postman had made his first 
delivery, and there was a letter from the 
prime minister : 


Come 
reaches you. 


to Downing Street as soon as this 
I must see you immediately. 

He ate his breakfast of milk and brown 
bread, said ‘‘Good by, Brother Andrew ; 
I shall be back for evening service,” 
whistled to the dog, and set out into the 
streets. But a sort of superstitious fear 
had taken hold of him, as if an event of 
supreme importance in his life was 
impending, and before answering his 
uncle’s summons he made a round of the 
buildings in the vicinity which were 
devoted to the work of his mission. His 
first visit was tothe school. Thechildren 
had assembled, and they were being 
marshaled in order by the sisters and 
prepared for their hymn and prayer. 

‘Good morning, father.’’ 

‘‘Good morning, children.’’ 

Many of them had presents for him— 
one a flower, another a biscuit, another a 
marble, and yet another an old year’s 
Christmas card. ‘‘God bless them and 
protect them !’’ he thought, and he left 
the school with a full heart. 

His last visit was to the men’s shelter, 
which he had established under the man- 
agement of his former ‘‘organ man,”’ 
Mr. Jupe. It was a bare place, a shed 
which had been a stable, and was now 
floored and ceiled. Beds resembling the 
berths in the foc’sle of a ship lined the 
walls. When these were full the lodgers 
lay on the ground. A blanket only was 
provided. The men slept in their clothes, 
but rolled up their coats for pillows. 
There was a stove where they might cook 
their food, if they had money to buy any. 
A ha’penunyworth of tea and sugar 
mixed, a ha’pennyworth of bread, and a 
ha’pennyworth of butter made a royal 
feast. 

Going through the square in which his 
church stood, he passed a smart. gig at the 
door of a public house that occupied the 
corner of a street. The publican, in holi- 
day clothes, was stepping up to the 
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driver’s seat, and a young soldier, smok- 
ing a cigarette, was taking the place by 
his side. ‘‘ Morning, father. Can you 
tip us the winner ?’’ said the publican 
with a grin, while the soldier, with an 
impudent smile, cried ‘‘ Ta ta’’ over his 
shoulder to the second story of a tenement 
house, where a young woman with a 
bloated and serious face and a head 
mopped up in curl papers was looking 
down from an open window. 

It was nine o’clock when John Storm 
reached the First Lord’s house. A small 
crowd of people had followed him to the 
door. 

‘His lordship is waiting for you in the 
garden, sir,’’ said the footman, and John 
was conducted to the back. 

In the little shady inclosure between 
Downing Street and the drill ground of 
the Horse Guards the prime minister 
was pacing to and fro. His head was 
down, his step was heavy, he looked har- 
assed and depressed. At sight of John’s 
monkish habit he started with surprise 
and faltered with uneasiness. But pres- 
ently, sitting by John’s side on a seat 
under a tree, and keeping his eyes away 
from him, he resumed their old relations, 
and said : 

‘‘T sent for you, my boy, to warn you 
and counsel you. You must give up this 
crusade. It is a public danger, and God 
knows what harm may come of it. Don’t 
suppose I do not sympathize with you; I 
do—to a certain extent Ido. And don’t 
think I charge you with all the follies of 
this ridiculous distemper. I have followed 
you and watched you, and I know that 
ninety nine hundredths of this madness 
is not yours. Butin the eye of the public 
you are responsible for the whole of it, 
and that is the way of the world always. 
Enthusiasm is a good thing, my boy; it 
is the rainbow in heaven of youth; but 
it may go too far. It may be hurtful to 
him who nourishes it, and dangerous to 
society. The world classes it with lunacy 
and love, among the nervous accidents of 
life; and the pigmies among men, the 
humdrum healthy minded herd, always 
call that mana fool and a weakling, or 
else a fanatic anda madman, in whom the 
grand errors of human nature are due to 
an effort, a vain effort, to live up to a great 
ideal. Come now, come, for the sake of 


peace and tranquillity, lest there should 
be disorder, and even death, let this mat- 
ter rest. Think, my boy, think; we are 
as much concerned for the world’s welfare 
as you can be, and we have higher claims 
and heavier responsibilities. / cannot 
raise a hand to help you, John. In the 
nature of things I cannot defend you. I 
sent for you because—because you are 
your mother’s son. Don’t cast on me a 
heavier burden than I can bear. Save 
yourself and spare me!”’ 

There were nervous twitchings over the 
muscles of John’s face. ‘‘ What do you 
wish me to do, uncle ?”’ 

‘‘ Leave London immediately, and stay 
away until this tumult has settled down. ”’ 

‘‘ Ah, that is impossible, sir.’’ 

‘‘ Impossible ?”’ 

‘‘Quite impossible. And though I did 
not make these predictions about the de- 
struction of London, yet I believe we are 
on the eve of a great change.’’ 

‘*You do?”’ 

‘““Yes; and if you had not sent for me 
I should have called on you to ask you 
to set aside a day for public prayer, that 
God may in His mercy avert the calamity 
that is coming, or direct it to the salva- 
tion of His servants. The morality of 
the nation is on the decline, uncle, and 
when morality is lacking the end is not 
far off. England is given up to idleness, 
pomp, dissolute practices, and pleasure— 
pleasure, always pleasure. The vice of 
intemperance, the mania for gambling, 
these are the burning minotaurs that are 
consuming the vitals of our people. Look 
at the luxury of the country—a ludicrous 
travesty of national greatness! Look at 
the tastes and habits of our age—the 
deadliest enemies of true religion! And 
then look at the prices we are paying, 
in what the devil calls ‘the priestesses 
of society,’ for the tranquillity of the 
demon of lust! ’’ 

‘*But, my boy, my dear boy 

‘‘Oh, yes, uncle, yes, I know, I know. 
Many humanitarian schemes are afloat, 
and we think we are not indifferent to 
the cordition of the poor. But contrast 
the toiling women of East London with 
the idlers of Hyde Park in a London 
season. Other nations have professed 
well with their lips while their hearts 
have been set on wealth and pleasure. 


” 
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And they have fallen. Yes, sir, in 
ancient Palestine as well as in modern 
Europe they have always fallen. And 
unless we unglue ourselves from the 
vanities which imperil our existence we 
shall fall, too. The lust of pleasure and 
the lust of wealth bring in their own 
revenges. In the nation as well as the 
individual the Almighty destroys them.’’ 

‘True, true! ”’ 

‘*Then how can I hold my peace or fly 
away while it is the duty of Christians, 
of patriots, to cry out against this 
danger? On the soul of every one of us 
the duty rests, and who am I that I 
should escape from it? Oh, if the 
Church only realized her responsibility, 
if she only kept her eyes open fi 

‘‘ She has powerful reasons for keeping 
them closed, my son,’’ said the minister, 





‘‘and always will have until the Estab-. 


lishment is done away with. It is coming 
to that some day, but meantime have a 
care. The clergy are not your friends, 
John. Statesmen know too well the 
clerical cruelty which shelters itself be- 
hind the secular arm. It is an old story, 
I think, and you may find instances of 
that also in your ancient Palestine. But 
beware, my boy, beware! ”’ 

‘**Marvel not, my brethren, if the 
world hate you. Ye know that it hated 
me before it hated you.’ ”’ 

The exaltation of John’s manner was 
increasing, and again the prime minister 
became uneasy as if fearing that the 
young monk by his side would ask him 
next to kneel and pray. 

‘‘Ah, well,’’ he said, rising, ‘‘ I suppose 
there is no help for it, and matters must 
take their own course.’’ Then he broke 
into other subjects ; talked of his brother 
—John’s father—whom he had lately 
heard from. His health was failing, he 
could not last very long; a letter from 
his son now might make all things well. 

John was silent, his head was down, 
but the prime minister could see that his 
words took no effect. Then his bleak old 
face smiled a wintry smile as he said : 

‘* But you are not mending much in one 
way, my boy. Do you know you’ve never 
once been here since the day you came to 
tell me you were to be married and in- 
tended to follow in the footsteps of Father 
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John flinched, and the muscles of his 
face twitched nervously again. 

‘‘That was an impossible enterprise, 
John. No wonder the lady couldn’t suffer 
you to follow it. But she might have al- 
lowed you to see a lonely old kinsman, for 
all that.’’ John’s pale face was breaking 
and his breath was coming fast. ‘‘ Well, 
well,’’ taking his arm, ‘‘ I’m not reproach- 
ing you, John. There are passions of the 
soul which eat up all the rest, I know 
that quite well, and when a man is under 
the sway of them he has neither father 
nor uncle, nor kith nor kin. Good by. 
Ah, this way out, this way.”’ 

The footman had stepped up to the 
minister and whispered something about 
a crowd in front of the house, and John 
was passed out of the garden by the back 
door into the park. 

Three hours afterwards the frequenters 
of the Derby racecourse saw a man in a 
black cassock get up into an unoccupied 
wagonette and make ready to speak. He 
was on the breast of the Hill directly 
facing the grand stand, in a close pack of 
carriages, four in hands, landaus, and 
hansoms, filled with gaily dressed women 
in pink and yellow costumes, drinking 
bottles of champagne and eating sand- 
wiches and being waited upon by footmen 
in livery. It was the time of an interval 
between two events of the race meeting, 
and beyond the labyrinth of vehicles there 
was a line of betting men, in outré gar- 
ments of blue silk and green alpaca, 
standing on stools under huge umbrellas, 
and calling the odds to motley crowds of 
sweltering people on foot. 

‘‘Men and women!” he began, and five 
thousand faces seemed to rise at the sound 
of his voice. The bookmakers kept up 
their nasal cries of ‘‘I lay on the field !”’ 
‘*Five to one bar one!’’ But the crowds 
turned and deserted them. ‘It’s the 
father !’’ ‘‘Father Storm!’’ the people 
said, with laughter and chuckling, loose 
jests and some swearing ; but they came 
up to him with one accord until the 
space about him, as far as to the roadway 
by which carriages climbed the Hill, was 
an unbroken pavement of rippling faces. 

‘Good old father!” and then laugh- 
ter. ‘‘ Give ita nyme, cully, and I’ll tell 
yer what it is,’’ and then more laughter. 
‘‘ What abart the end of the world, old 
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gel?’’ and then references to ‘‘ the petti- 
coats,’’ and shrieks of wilder laughter 
still. 

The preacher stood for some moments 
silent and unshaken. Then the quiet 
dignity of the man and the love of fair 
play in the crowd secured him a hearing. 
He began in general silence : 

‘‘T don’t know if it is contrary to regu- 
lations to stand here to speak, but I am 
risking that for the urgency of the hour 
and message. Men and women, you are 
here under false pretenses. You pretend 
to yourselves and to each other that you 
have come out of a love of sport, but you 
have not done so, and you know it. Sport 
is a plausible pleasure; to love horses 
and take a delight in their fleetness is a 
pardonable vanity ; but you are here to 
practise an unpardonable vice. You have 
come to gamble, and your gambling is 
attended by every intemperance and 
immorality. I am not afraid to tell you 
so, for God has laid upon me a plain 
message, and I intend to do my duty. 
These racecourses are not for horse racing, 
but for reservoirs of avarice and drunken- 
ness and prostitution. Don’t think ’’— 
he was looking straight into the painted 
faces of the women in pink and yellow; 
they were trying to smile and look 
amused — ‘‘don’t think I am going to 
abuse the unhappy girls who are forced 
by a corrupt civilization to live by their 
looks. They are my friends, and half my 
life is spent among them. I have known 
some of them in whose hearts dwelt 
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heavenly purity; and when I think of 
what they have suffered from men I feel 
ashamed that lam aman. But, my sis- 
ters, for you, too, I have an urgent mes- 
sage. It is full summer with you now, 
as you sit here in your gay clothes on 
this bright day, but the winter is coming 
for every one of you, when there will be 
no more sunshine, no more luxury and 
pleasure and flattery, and when the miry 
wallowers in troughs and stys who are 
now taking the best years of your lives 
from you “ . 

‘‘Helloathere! Whoop! Tarara-ra-ra- 
rara!’’ 

A four in hand coach was dashing 
headlong down the Hill amid clouds of 
dust, the rattling of wheels, the shouts 
of the driver, and the blasts of the horn, 
and the peopie who covered the roadway 
were surging forward to make room for it. 

‘It’s Gloria!’’ said everybody, looking 
up at the occupants of the coach and re- 
cognizing one of them. 

The spell of the preacher was broken. 
He paused and turned his head and saw 
Glory. She was sitting, tall and bright 
and gay, on the box seat by the side of 
Drake; the rays of the sun were on her, 
and she was smiling up into his face. 

The priest began again, then faltered, 
and then stopped. A bell at the grand 
stand was ringing. ‘‘ Numbers goin’ up!’’ 
said everybody, and before any one could 
be conscious of what was happening, John 
Storm was only a cipher in the throng, 
and the crowd was melting away. 





(7o be continued.) 
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HIGH in the hushéd heaven of my heart 

The thought of her shines like a moon above, 
And I can feel in every conscious part 

Of me the lifting of the tide of love. 


As when the waters of the summer sea 

Run in untroubled by the restless wind, 
This flood comes home at even silently, 

And breaks in whispered music on my mind. 


Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 








OUR GREATEST POLITICAL PROBLEM. 


BY JAMES H. ECKELS, 


Comptroller of the Currency. 


The remarkable way in which the money problem has overshadowed all other public 
questions, and the urgent need of settling it by means of well considered legislation upon our 


bank and currency system. 


YO more striking phenomenon has 
N been witnessed in the country’s 
political history than that which is today 
presented in the complete overshadowing 
of all other matters of public moment by 
the currency question. Until 1896 mone- 
tary and financial problems, at the best, 
only engaged attention in by campaigns, 
and even then other elements entered to 
control the action of the elector. If in 
every party platform from 1868 to 1892 
more or less prominence was given to the 
plank dealing with them, that promi- 
nence ended with the adjournment of the 
convention, and the ensuing contest for 
the Presidency was carried on upon other 
lines. 

It is not improbable that a careful in- 
quiry into the state of affairs in both 
Democratic and Republican circles, prior 
to the holding of the conventions of 
the two great parties in 1896, would show 
that the former took up with the silver 
issue on the same theory that a drowning 
man grasps at a straw, while the latter, 
because of the attitude of the former, was 
forced to defend the existing monetary 
standard. Under other and different cir- 
cumstances, both would have preferred, 
undoubtedly, to have fought the tariff 
issue again ; the Republican party, that 
it might substitute protective rates for 
revenue ones, and the Democratic in the 
hope of making more symmetrical the 
Wilson measure. The quick succession 
of events prevented such a course, and 
left the currency question as the one 
point of contention. 

Despite the bitterness of the cain- 
paign, all things considered, it must be 
accounted fortunate that such was the 


case, for there was need that the issue 
should be forced in order to emphasize 
how essential to every interest was the 
final and proper settlement of it. To the 
long delay, the temporizing and compro- 
mising treatment of the whole subject of 
our monetary, banking, and financial re- 
lations after the close of the war, are to 
be traced not the least of the contributing 
causes of recurring business disturbance 
and loss. 

At the outbreak of the civil war the 
views of the American statesman and the 
private citizen were equally sound upon 
every monetary question. Noone thenseri- 
ously believed that the government could 
create money by legislative fiat, or suc- 
cessfully set up, by enacted statute, a 
standard of value in opposition to the 
decrees of the commercial world. It is to 
the credit of those who sat in Congress 
during the storm and stress of the war, 
that no matter how great the financial 
emergency confronting the nation, few if 
any of them were bold enough to defend 
the doctrine of the monetary fiatist, or to 
support, except in an apologetic way, the 
emission of currency issues by the treasury 
department. Irrespective of party politi- 
cal differences on other questions affect- 
ing the conduct of the war, there was the 
highest degree of unanimity upon the 
part of the lawmakers in the view that 
danger of a far reaching character lay in 
allowing the government, even under 
apparent necessity, and for temporary 
purposes, to send forth, though redeem- 
able, a paper dollar. As the Congres- 
sional records of those years attest, it 
is not unreasonable to assert that there 
was little if any dissent on principle, 
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on the part of Senators and Representa- 
tives, to the conclusion drawn by Sec- 
retary Chase in his report to Congress 
that such an undertaking might prove a 
source of serious inconvenience and 
hazard. They believed with him, despite 
their votes to the contrary, that in it lay 
the temptation, in times of pressure and 
danger, to issue notes without adequate 
provisions for their redemption ; the con- 
tinual liability of the treasury to be called 
on for redemption beyond the means pos- 
sessed by it, however carefully provided 
and managed ; the risk of panics, precipi- 
tating demands for coin concentrated in 
a few points and a single fund; the added 
danger of a depreciated, depreciating, and 
finally worthless paper money, all coupled 
with the ever present menace of dis- 
honored public faith and national bank- 
ruptcy. 

In the light of such known and ex- 
pressed beliefs, it is unaccountable that 
having under protest surrendered their 
repeatedly asserted convictions, only in 
order to aid the country in a time of 
stress, the statesmen of that day did not, 
when the occasion for the sacrifice of 
principle had ended, at once set about to 
remove so admitted a cause of financial 
weakness and so prolific a source of 
monetary error. Whatever may have 
been the reason for want of decisive and 
continuing action, blame must attach 
to them for the want of it. If at an early 
date preparations for the resumption of 
specie payment had been earnestly entered 
upon, and methods devised for the retir- 
ing and cancellation of the legal tenders, 
it is certain that the monetary ideas 
maintained from the adoption of the con- 
stitution till then would still prevail, and 
the evils which underlie paper and silver 
fiatism be yet unborn. Each year of post- 
ponement in treating the subject of our 
currency system in a scientific way, and 
organizing it upon a rational business 
basis, has brought increased burden and 
made the task more difficult. Repeated 
eras of speculation and unduly extended 
credit, encouraged and fostered by that 
system, have debilitated the country and 
impaired its credit. That the people have 
not been still more seriously impoverished 
is due to their tremendous energy and the 
unlimited natural resources at their com- 
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mand. With a nation less able to recoup 
their losses, and a country less rich, thirty 
five years of a defective currency and 
banking system must necessarily have re- 
sulted in total collapse. 

Fortunately, or providentially, during 
many of these years, we have in times of 
extreme financial danger still been able, 
through unlooked for events, to maintain 
our national and individual solvency. 
Thus far in each emergency the world at 
large has paid tribute to us, and, though 
shaken, has still had faith in our integrity. 
This faith has rested, despite our mone- 
tary vagaries, in a knowledge that in the 
great mass of our people, irrespective of 
locality, was a conservatism which in 
times of need would assert itself as a con- 
trolling force. Upon this fact the Ameri- 
can has always relied so much that he 
fails to appreciate that now he has reached 
the ‘‘ apprehension line,’’ and that doubt 
is creeping in, working a lessening of 
that faith on the part of those who hereto- 
fore have been our financial allies. By 
mortgaging the future, we have, though 
not without prodigious effort, to the pres- 
ent time escaped with expressions of 
mere criticism and doubt. Such criticism 
and doubt have been attended with great 
financial loss, reaching to all channels of 
trade and commerce, and affecting all 
classes and conditions of our people. 

No one at all acquainted with the facts 
can disbelieve that that loss would have 
been infinitely greater if the late Presi- 
dential campaign had not afforded the 
voter an opportunity of giving to the 
world a decisive expression upon the 
issue that lay at the base of it all, which 
the world would interpret as a nation’s 
verdict. By that verdict the American 
citizen made manifest his conviction that 
the maintenance of the existing standard 
of value was essential to a revival of 
business prosperity and a continuing era 
of it. He was not less emphatic in his 
condemnation of the proposed silver stan- 
dard than in his declaration for an un- 
varying adherence to the gold one. 

By the same token he signified an ear- 
nest protestation against leaving unreme- 
died the patent defects in the nation’s 
currency laws. It is to the enactment of 
safe, sound, and well considered banking 
and currency legislation that Congress 
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must give attention if the real expression 
of November last is to be heeded. There 
can be no denial, on the part of any 
thoughtful investigator of the facts, that 
there is something radically wrong with 
the country’s financial conditions, which 
is not to be righted by any tax measure, 
whether based upon a revenue or a pro- 
tective principle. The difficulty of the 
situation is not in a want of agreement as 
to the existing facts, but in the task of 
uniting upon the needed remedy. It is 
not possible in any single legislative 
enactment, nor through many, completely 
to do away with all the evidences of 
financial distress about us. Much of it lies 
beyond the power of any ‘‘ Be it enacted ”’ 
or ‘‘ Be it repealed ’’ of Congress, and its 
eradication can only follow individual 
effort, individual economy, and individual 
prudence. However, to the extent that 
legislation should legitimately be invoked 
to grant present relief and ward off simi- 
lar misfortune in the future, it is due to 
the citizen that it be enacted. 

I am confident that such relief is far 
more likely to be found in extending the 
banking and currency powers of the 
banks, and restricting those of the gen- 
eral government, than in any measure 
looking towards the rehabilitation of 
silver as a standard money metal. The 
fact must be recognized that in the arena 
of business there is no room for senti- 
ment, and in dealing with every question 
affecting it no political consideration is 
of weight. The commercial world has 
rejected the use of silver as the standard 
of value, for the very simple and unan- 
swerable reason that silver money does 
not best answer its purposes. This re- 
jection was for the benefit of commerce, 
and therefore to the benefit of all who 
have to do with the business world either 
directly or indirectly. The merchant, the 
manufacturer, the laborer, and the agri- 
culturist are equally within the pale of a 
nation’s commercial life, and equally are 
benefited by having the best instead of the 
poorest means of carrying on those daily 
transfers of property which make up the 
world’s volume of trade. All alike must 
needs have the most economical means of 
exchanging products, and the most un- 
varying and widely recognized standard 
of value upon which to base contracts. 
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It is not impossible that political con- 
ditions, either here or elsewhere, might 
place in control those who would attempt 
to reverse the commercial order of things ; 
but while great confusion and serious loss 
would follow, the world’s commercial 
decrees would still remain immutable. 
‘the duty of legislators is to so legislate 
as to facilitate the affairs of the business 
community, and not to retard them. 
They do not serve that end when they re- 
fuse to consider the importunings of the 
world wide commercial interests, as 
against individual, sectional, or political 
ones. ‘The activities of trade and com- 
merce know no geographical distinctions, 
and are not to be hemmed in by State 
lines. They deal justly with all, and 
grant to all complete protection. Of 
necessity they demand that legislative 
bodies should recognize these facts. 

The present does not indicate, nor does 
the future give promise, that commerce 
will wish or require a larger amount of 
metal money in order to meet its needs, 
whether that metal be gold or silver. The 
fact is continually being more strongly 
emphasized that the bank is the agency 
best suited to meet our commercial neces- 
sities, and only through such an agency 
is it now possible to discharge the multi- 
plied volume of trade transactions. The 
instrument now most used for the trans- 
fer of property is a credit instrument. It 
takes the shape of bank notes, checks, 
drafts, and bills of exchange. Metallic 
moneys are employed to so limited a de- 
gree, under modern methods, in the busi- 
ness affairs of daily life, as scarcely to 
make a perceptible impression. With 
the relations thus established between 
the banks and the business world, it is 
certain that their interests are mutual and 
interdependent, instead of adverse. The 
prosperity of the one is the prosperity of 
the other, and the disaster that befalls 
the one befalls the other. 

A-very casual comparison of the gen- 
era! financial conditions of today, bad as 
they are, with those prevailing prior to 
the war, demonstrates how great has been 
the benefit conferred upon all the people 
by the inauguration of the national bank- 
ing system alone. Apart from the benefits 
of a system of banking and note issue 
uniform in character throughout all the 
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States of the Union, and apart from the 
amount of revenue received therefrom by 
the government, most valuable aid has 
been rendered to the individual in carry- 
ing on his business undertakings. Thein- 
disputable facts are that since the creation 
of the national banks the general public 
has gained the saving in heavy discounts 
on the old bank currency; the saving in 
rates of interest on loans and discounts ; 
the saving in the making of exchange; 
and the saving to customers in charges 
for making collections. These things 
have come about despite the opposition 
which constantly finds expression in 
political and partisan utterances. 

The acknowledged defects of our banking 
system, so often pointed out, ought now 
to be remedied in conjunction with the cor- 
recting of admitted fundamental errors in 
the laws governing the treasury depart- 
ment. The relief which the South and 
West should have can come only through 
enlarged note issues granted to the 
national banks of the country, and by the 
creation of banking facilities better meet- 
ing the wants of those sections. A broader 
banking bill, perfectly safe and conserva- 
tively planned, would be of substantial 
aid to those sections which now most 
complain, while any free silver act which 
could be framed would only work loss 
and injury tothem. At preseut they can- 
not utilize their local credits in many in- 
stances, and in others they have not the 
banking agencies which would enable 
them to make known that they are en- 
titled to credit. Many communities, 
through various circumstances, through 
the character of their population, through 
lack of communication with the outside 
world, or through poverty stricken con- 
ditions, cannot be aided, no matter how 
liberal the currency laws of the country 
are; but this is not the case with the 
majority who now find fault with what 
they term the illiberality of the national 
bank act. 

The need of a well devised bank credit 
currency has long been felt by the com- 
mercial world. It is not necessary in the 
cities, but its want is daily felt in the 
country places, distant from those means 
with which the more densely populated 
centers are supplied. The argument 


drawn from an early period of our his- 
tory will not apply to such a currency 
issued under national supervision, uni- 
form in appearance, and carefully con- 
trolled as to redemption. The reckless 
note issue of the decade preceding the 
war would now be impossible, even 
though the bank notes permitted should 
be State currency. National supervision 
and regulation would make such an abuse 
an impossibility. 

A liberal bank act would result, in the 
largest degree, to the benefit of those 
States which are now supporting the de- 
mands of the free silver advocates. ‘Their 
allegiance rests on-the ground that they 
must have the means now wanting for 
the transaction of their daily business 
upon a properbasis. The citizens of such 
States are not interested in silver mining, 
and would gain nothing by compelling 
the government to make a market for 
that metal, or by attempting to enhance 
its value. The wisdom of the situation 
is for the representatives of such States 
to join with New England, the East, and 
the middle West in framing a measure 
that will have for its object the extension 
of the banking system. 

This whole subject ought to be ap- 
proached ina spirit of earnest desire to 
rid the country of an agitation which is 
harmful and expensive. Nothing in the 
whole course of it is more certain than 
that today the silver question is being 
used by cunning and unscrupulous dema- 
gogues to further selfish purposes and 
satisfy political ambitions. It is sounded 
as the rallying cry to gather together all 
the elements of discontent in the country, 
to foment strife between capital and labor, 
and to awake class prejudices. 

The honest silver advocate must needs 
be rescued from those who will in the end 
bring shame upon his motives and loss to 
him in his personal property interests. 
The law making powers can now accom- 
plish benefit for him and make impossible 
another campaign fraught with the awful 
possibilities of an outcome ending in a 
dishonored public faith, discredited indi- 
vidual integrity, invaded personal rights, 
and the rule of those who now seek aid 
and comfort from the forces of social 
disorder. 

James HT. Eckels. 














FAMOUS PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
VII-MARIE ELISABETH VIGEE LE BRUN. 
The brilliant young Frenchwoman who was the protegée and friend of Marie 


Antoinette, and her remarkable portrait gallery of the beautiful women who made up 
the ill fated queen’s court in the Tuileries and at Versailles. 








HE very ingenuous memoirs which 
have been left to us by Mme. Vigée 
Le Brun make her, as a woman, quite as 
interesting as her portraits of the famous 
people of an interesting period of French 
history. She was the intimate friend of 
Marie Antoinette, and a member of the 
doomed court which suffered not so much 
from its own frivolity as from that of the 
men and women who had gone before. 
And among all her portraits—she made 
thirty of Marie Antoinette—there are 
none more charming than the two of her- 
self and her little daughter, which hang 
in the Louvre. 

Mme. Le Brun’s father was I,ouis 
Vigée, who painted pictures after Wat- 
teau, and made beautiful chalk studies, 
which were, however, not very original. 
He realized that there was wonderful talent 
in his daughter even while she was very 
young. She was born in 1755, when 
there were many clever men in France to 
encourage her genius, and she was fortu- 
nate in being the child of a household 
which attracted them. Doyen, Diderot, 
Helvetius, d’Alembert, were her father’s 
friends, and took the greatest interest in 
the talented girl. 

When Marie was about thirteen, her 
father died, but already she had begun to 
paint portraits, and was welcomed at the 
studios of the best painters of the time. 
Her mother was very proud of the girl’s 
success, and of her looks and figure ; and 
being a beautiful woman herself, she took 
her daughter about with her constantly, 
with the result that they received an 
amount of popular notice which was quite 
embarrassing to Mile. Vigée. It was not 
long before Mme. Vigée married again, to 
arich but miserly jeweler, who took all 
his stepdaughter’s earnings. These be- 
gan to be large. The Russians, in par- 


ticular, admired the young painter. 
Count Alexis Orloff, one of the assassins 
of Peter III, appears to have been a 
visitor to her studio, and Count Andrei 
Schouvaloff, Catherine II’s chamberlain, 
was one of her sitters. 

At this time she had never read a novel, 
or anything but religious books, and it 
was at the court that they gave her 
‘* Clarissa Harlowe,’’ which she thought 
most affecting. But the romance only 
increased the French girl’s prudence. 
One of her admirers was the young Mar- 
quis de Choiseul, who had just married 
an American girl, Miss Rabi, and his 
discomfiture when it was publicly known 
that Mlle. Vigée had asked him to notice 
the great beauty of his young wife almost 
drove him from the court. 

Walking one day in the park at Marly 
le Roi, Mlle. Vigée saw Marie Antoinette 
for the first time. She said of the queen 
that she was so beautiful that she was 
like an apparition. Marie Antoinette, 
who knew the young artist by sight, 
stopped and spoke to her, and the friend- 
ship which afterwards existed between 
these two had its beginning then. 

Years after, in writing to the Princess 
Kourakin, Marie tells the story of her 
marriage: ‘‘I was twenty, and as I 
earned a good deal of money, I had no 
desire to marry; but my mother, who 
fancied M. Le Brun very much, never 
ceased to urge me not to refuse such an 
advantageous parti. So little was I in- 
clined to renounce my liberty that in going 
to church I said to myself, ‘Shall I say 
‘Ves’? ShallI say ‘‘No’’?’ Alas! Isaid 
‘Yes,’ and Iexchanged my old troubles for 
other troubles.’’ And then Mme. Le Brun 
goes on to say, ‘‘ It was not because M. 
Le Brun was a bad man; he was good 
tempered with all ; he was very amiable ;"’ 
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MME. VIGEE LE BRUN AND HER DAUGHTER. 


From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Mme. Vigée Le Brun. 
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MARIE ELISABETH VIGEE LE BRUN. 


From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Mme. Vigée Le Brun. 


but she adds naively that his passion for 
very low company and for gambling dis- 
posed of his fortune and hers, so that 
when she left France she had not twenty 
francs, although she had earned more 
than a million. 

The marriage was kept secret for a while, 
because Le Brun told his wife that he was 
under obligations to marry a Dutch lady. 
Mme. Le Brun said that this course was a 
rather unfortunate one, for when people 
heard that she contemplated marrying Le 
Brun, not knowing that she had already 
doneso, they came to her by the dozen totell 
her the faults of this ‘‘ good,’’ ‘‘ amiable ”’ 


man. She added cheerfully that so long 
as she had her painting, these things did 
not depress her much, although her hus- 
band appropriated her earnings and made 
her take pupils besides ! 

It was in 1779 that Mme. Le Brun first 
painted Marie Antoinette, and her de- 
scription of the queen is interesting : 


Marie Antoinette was tall, admirably propor- 
tioned, plump, without being too much so; her 
arms were lovely, she had small and perfectly 
shaped hands, and charming little feet. She 
walked better than any woman in France, hold- 
ing her head upright, with a majesty which de- 
noted the sovereign in the midst of her court, 
without this majestic bearing detracting in the 
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‘MOTHER AND CHILD”? (MME. VIGEE LE BRUN AND HER DAUGHTER). 
From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Mme. Vigée Le Brun. 
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DE POLIGNAC. 


Irom a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Mime. Vigée Le Brun. 


least from the sweetness and grace of her whole 
aspect. Itis very difficult to give any idea, to 
those who have not seen the queen, how very 
beautiful and elegant she was. Her features 
were not at all regular ; she inherited the long, 
narrow oval peculiar to the Austrian nation. 
Her eyes were not large, and were almost blue 
in color ; her expression was clear and very soft, 
her nose very thin and pretty, and her mouth 
was not large, although her lips were thick. The 
most remarkable thing about her face was the 


brilliancy of her complexion, for her skin was 
so transparent that it allowed of no shadow. I 
never could obtain the effect I wished ; paints 
failed to depict the freshness, the delicate tints 
of that charming face. 


Marie Antoinette and her artist friend 
had voices which harmonized well to- 
gether, and they sang duets by the hour. 
Mme. Ie Brun loved simplicity, and per- 





THE MARQUISE DE JAUCOURT. 


From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Mme. Vigée Le Brun. 
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THE DAUPHIN, PRINCE LOUIS JOSEPH, AND HIS SISTER, THE DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME. 
From a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Mme. Vigée Le Brun. 


suaded the queen to have her portrait 
painted in a white muslin dress with the 
sleeves folded back. It was just at the 
time when scandals about the ill fated 
woman were most rife, and the mob 
found something immodest even in this 
simple costume. 

Mme. Le Brun’s great picture of the royal 
family was the success of the Salon the 
year it was exhibited, and was hung in 
the corridor at Versailles until after the 
death of the Dauphin, in 1789, when the 
sight of her dead son’s face affected the 
queen so deeply that she had the painting 
removed. It was this that saved it, for 
had the invading fishwives found it when 


the end came they would certainly have 
destroyed it. 

Mme. Le Brun left France when the 
Revolution came, and was greeted with 
as much distinction in other countries as 
she had found in her own. In Russia 
she was at once received by Catherine II, 
whom she describes as much below the 
medium height, but with genius seated 
on her high white forehead. The empress 
presented her with a handsome house for 
the summer, and often came to see her at 
work. She painted the Russian court as 
she had painted that of France. She was 
there when Catherine died and the dreaded 
Paul came tothe throne. But tyrannical 
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Nee 
LOUISE MARIE ADELAIDE DE BOURBON, DUCHESSE D’ORLEANS. 


From a photcgraph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Mme. Vigée Le Brun. 


as the new Czar was, he was always most 
polite to the French artist. 

It was to be her fortune to be in the 
midst of events. She was in St. Peters- 
burg still when Paul was assassinated and 
Alexander I. came to the throne. Her 
daughter married, making a match which 
brought great unhappiness to herself and 
to her mother; and Mme. Le Brun went 
from Russia to the Prussian court, and 
then back to France, where Bonaparte 


was the ruling power. His wife, who was 
soon to be an empress where Marie Antoi- 
nette had been a queen, was pleased to 
recall to the artist the old days when they 
had gone to the same balls. 

But the France of this time was not 
the France of which Mme. Le Brun 
had known. She was restless, and 
went on to England, where she became 
the friend of Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, and painted the Prince of 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


Irom a photograph by the Maison Ad. Braun (Braun, Clément & Co.) after the painting by Mime. Vigée Le Brun. 


Wales. She describes the famous duchess 
as not at all handsome, red in the face, 
and having lost the sight of one eye—a 
defect which she tried to conceal by curls 
and a wide hat brim. Mme. Le Brun’s 
portrait of the prince he gave to Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, who had it mounted on wheels 
and pushed after her when she moved from 
one room into another. 


With the return of the Bourbon king, 
Louis XVIII, the painter of his murdered 
brother’s court went back to her be- 
loved France, where she passed the re- 
mainder of her life peacefully, and died 
in 1842, having outlived almost all of her 


family. Asa portrait painter, in herown 
style, Vigée Le Brun has been quite un- 
surpassed. 











THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


BY MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


The last struggle of the Commune, when the streets of Paris were the battlefield of its rabble 
army and the forces of the French government—Its desperate attempt to burn the city, and the 


In Three Parts—Part III. 


terrible crime of the execution of the hostages. 


~\N the first of May, 1871, 
-aris was invested for 
a regular siege by the Ver- 
saillist troops. A huge semi- 
circle of more than a hundred 
thousand chassepots, with 
great guns and mitrail- 
leuses, its center resting 
upon the powerful fort of 
Mont Valérien, inclosed the 
city from the northwest to 
the southeast. The Prus- 
sians held the northern and 
eastern forts, and rigidly 
maintained, on that side, a 
neutral zone, beyond which 
there was no passing. The 
insurgents held the south- 
ern forts until the masonry 
was knocked about their 
ears, toward the middle of 
the month. 

The huge semicircle, made 
up of an army commanded 
by Marshal MacMahon, and 
worthy of the most glorious 
days of France, gradually 
closed around the city and 
drove the insurgents within 
it. Once inside the ram- 
parts, this great strategic 
movement was repeated, and 
in its deadly constriction 
the Commune was finally 
strangled. 

On the 1st of May the 
order loving people of Paris 
believed that their deliver- 
ance was near at hand, and 
when it took twenty nine 
days of terrible fighting to 
reduce the Commune, there 
was a very general impres- 
sion that Marshal Mac- 





THE BURNING OF THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE. 
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HOME LIFE UNDER THE COMMUNE—PROTECTING MIRRORS WITH PAPER. 


Mahon moved with extraordinary slow- 
ness. But in the light of subsequent 
history, it is plain that the marshal 
knew what he was about, and twenty 
nine days was but a short time in which 
to capture, with as little suffering as pos- 


sible to the inhabitants, a fortified city of 


two million souls against an armed 
force which consisted originally of eighty 
thousand men, with seventeen hundred 
great guns and mitrailleuses, besides 
enormous quantities of small arms and 


























THE COMMUNIST FETE IN THE TUILERIES. 





Vast crowds blocked the palace on that May night, and wandered through it at will. All sorts ana conditions cf 


men and women were to be seen. 
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and from their improvised 















































THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS IN PRISON. 


ammunition, and fighting on their own 
ground, in a species of warfare at which 
they were unexcelled. 

Moreover, by their six weeks’ practice, 
the Communist gunners had improved 
immensely in the art of killing, and 
although the fire from the forts they held, 





batteries, never equaled the 
steady destructiveness of the 
fire of the regular troops, yet 
it was formidable. Once 
driven inside the walls, how- 
ever, and brought to hand 
to hand fighting at the bar- 
ricades, the Communists 
showed themselves at their 
best. They easily foresaw 
that they would be corralled 
within the city, and by the 
ist of May the building of 
barricades all over Paris was 
actively begun. These con- 
structions had been remark- 
ably good in previous revolu- 
tions, when the insurgents 
had only a few hours in which 
to overturn a cart or an ommni- 
bus, tear up paving stones, 
and put a few half armed men 
behind them. But when they 
had a whole month in which 
to work, they made a network 
of street fortresses through- 
out the city. 

The barricades were plan- 
ned with the skill of regular 
engineers, and were finished 
off like masonry. Armed 
with mitrailleuses and with 
regular magazines inclosed 
with sand bags for ammuni- 
tion, and with stores of wine 
and provisions, it will be seen 
that these were frightful ob- 
stacles to overcome. So well 
adapted were they for defense, 
that instances were known in 
which a barricade, with only 
two or three men to work 
the mitrailleuse, took several 
hours tocapture. Every great 
artery in Paris, and many of 
the smaller streets, were thus 
defended, not by one or two 
barricades, but by halfa dozen 
or more. The insurgents were prepared, 
when driven from a barricade at the top 
of the street, to withdraw to another one 
at the middle, while an advancing enemy 
could be swept with shot from smaller 
barricades placed in the side streets at 
right angles; and this was repeated, 
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da capo, through the whole length of 
many of the great avenues. At some 
points, notably the angle of the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Rue de Saint Florentin, 
the Place de la Concorde, and the Arc de 
Triomphe, the barricades were nothing 
more nor less than a chain of fortresses, 
armed with heavy artillery, and connected 
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second was to establish a universal press 
gang system. This scarcity of men 
accounts for the varying stories told of 
the way the barricades were defended ; 
some reported that the Communists 
fought like fiends, others that they ran like 
sheep. But when they ran, they usually 
ran to some better place of defense. 





























THE EXECUTION OF THE HOSTAGES. 


The murder of Archbishop Darboy, President Bonjean, and their fellow victims was one of the most hideous crimes 
of the nineteenth century. 


with each other by covered ways and 
trenches. 

About six thousand men worked day 
and night at these obstructions, and the 
result was that more barricades were 
made than there were men to defend 
them. By the time Paris really became 
the battle ground, the national guard had 
become so reduced by casualties and 
desertions that there were not enough 
soldiers§by half, to man their defenses— 
and. this in spite of the decree of the 
Central Committee, drafting every man 
who could carty a musket. The first act 
of the military committee had been to 
abolish the conscription, and almost the 


The situation within and without Paris, 
on this 1st of May, was extremely sad. 
The element of law and order expected a 
speedy release, but felt that the death 
struggle of the Commune might be of 
frightful intensity. It began to be known 
that the insurgents meant to leave a trail 
of ruins behind them in case they were 
forced to retreat. Already a large part of 
Paris was uninhabitable from the bom- 
bardment. The insurgents still held the 
strong forts of Issy and Vanves, but 
every day the guns of the Versaillists 
brought doom gind destruction nearer. 
At the Hotel de Ville anarchy reigned 
among the Commune itself. A majority 














GLEESON. 


STABIE 2S: 


IN THE CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE, MAY 27, 1S7E: 


This, the last position of the Communist forces, was carried with splendid dash by the troops of the line. 

















THE TENDER MERCY OF A COMMUNIST LEADER. 


Chaudey’s wife and little daughter came to Rigault to beg mercy. Rigauilt. patting the child on the head, said: 
“Ah, little one, we are going to shoot your father temorrow !” 
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of the Central Committee, in a panic, ab- 
dicated its power to acommiittee of safety, 
consisting of five members, and then dis- 
trusting them, transferred unlimited au- 
thority to a secret committee, whose very 
names were kept from the Parisians whom 
they proposed to govern, The minority 
issued a manifesto, protesting against 
this, which still further confused the 
pretended government. 

The sittings of the Commune were dis- 
orderly. The lie frequently passed, and 
the proverbial honor among thieves did 
not exist with them. Henri Rochefort, 
who was even then arranging to run away 
and leave his fellow malefactors in the 
lurch, very aptly described the general 
distrust of those who should have been 
mutually dependent : 

‘The Hétel de Ville distrusts the de- 
partment of war; the department of war 
distrusts the department of marine; Fort 
Vanves distrusts Montronge ; Rigault dis- 
trusts Rossel; Vésinier distrusts me.’’ 
All were right, particularly Vésinier, and 
all seem to have foreseen their own de- 
struction. During the last weeks of their 
political existence every man appears to 
have disengaged himself from his com- 
panions, with a view to saving his own 
skin when ‘ sauve qui peut’ Mhould be 
heard — Rochefort especially. Nothing 
shows so clearly the singular lack of men 
with brains and courage than this phase 
of the Commune, when circumstances 
cried aloud for a dictator—but no man 
was found to grasp the loose reins of 
power. 

On Sunday, the 7th of May, the Com- 
mune held the only féte it gave during its 
existence. A grand concert, for the 
benefit of the orphans and widows of in- 
surgents who had been killed, was an- 
nounced to take place at the Tuileries, in 
the Hall of Marshals. Vast crowds 
blocked the palace on that May night, 
and wandered through it at will. The 
busts and portraits of Napoleon’s mar- 
shals were concealed by red cloths, for 
what reason nobody but the Commun- 
ists could explain. The palace had evi- 
dently been pillaged, and most of the 
furniture had disappeared—it was, in 
truth, to be found intact in the houses of 
the Central Committee. All sorts and 
conditions of men and women were to be 
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seen; and the national guard in great 
numbers strutted up and. down. A group 
of old soldiers from the Invalides was 
observed looking on with disgust at the 
proceedings, which were those of a bear 
garden. Members of the Central Com- 
mittee, wearing red sashes, were much in 
evidence, but their ‘‘ fraternity’’ was for 
the occasion only. The dissensions among 
them were growing more violent day by 
day. 

Next morning, May 8, they received a 
taste of Marshal MacMahon’s treatment, 
when the great battery of Montretout 
opened upon the insurgent forts. This 
is considered to have been the .most 
formidable battery ever constructed in 
the history of warfare. It was a con- 
centration of eight great batteries, con- 
taining seventy guns of the largest 
caliber. Nothing could live within the 
range of its hurricane of fire and steel ; 
and within twenty four hours the strong 
fort of Issy was made untenable. Rossel, 
the young engineer officer who had suc- 
ceeded Cluseret as delegate of war, an- 
nounced its fall thus: ‘‘ The tricolored 
flag floats over Fort Issy, abandoned 
yesterday by its garrison’’—which sounds 
more like an announcement of triumph 
than defeat. The report of the fall of 
Issy was denounced as false by the Cen- 
tral Committee, and it was then that 
citizen Rossel resigned and demanded 
‘‘the honor of a cell at Mazas.’’ The 
committee was disposed to oblige him, 
and appointed a member to watch him 
for a few hours while the question of his 
successor was being considered. But 
Rossel suddenly decamped, along with 
his guard, and was not heard of any 
more until he was discovered, disguised 
as a porter, after the entrance of the 
Versaillists. 

Delescluze, a man who had grown old 
in wickedness, was then appointed dele- 
gate of war. He was an unkeimpt old 
savage, who took Marat as his model, for- 
getting that, although endowed with as 
much evil, he had not been gifted with 
the same talents as the Jacobin leader. 
The only tolerable act of his life was the 
courage with which he met death. 

The fall of Issy and of Vanves con- 
vinced the Commune that its days were 
few, and from that point the madness of 
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destruction seems to have raged within 
them. They then began to make definite 
arrangements to destroy the city of Paris. 
It has sometimes been disputed whether 
the stories concerning the petroleuses have 
been exaggerated or not. Mr. William 
Pembroke Fetridge, to whose admir- 
able work every writer on the Commune 
must be indebted, gives these creatures 
full credit for all the atrocities charged to 
them, and he must be believed. Certain 
it is, the Commune ‘‘ requisitioned ’’ all 
of the petroleum in Paris; afterward 
tanks of it were found in the basements 
of public buildings and barrels of it in 
the sewers, connected with slow matches. 
The people of Paris fully believed this, 
and in their paroxysm of revenge, when 
the Communists were crushed, no man, 
woman, or child suspected of distribut- 
ing petroleum was spared. No doubt 
some innocent persons were sacrificed ; 
but when are not the innocent made to+ 
suffer for the guilty? ~ Ta * : 
“It can matter but little what agencies 
of destruction were employed ; the Central 
Committee devoted the last weeks of its 
existence to the ruin of the greatest 
monuments of French art, as well as that 
of public and private property. The 
same wretches, headed by Henri Rochefort, 
decreed the destruction of the Vendéme 
Column and the Chapelle Expiatoire of 
Louis XVI at the same time that they 
ordered the house of M. Thiers--which 
actually belonged to Mme. Thiers and her 
sister—to be leveled to the ground. This 
was executed in a single day. It is 
gratifying to say that an American, Mr. 
Perry Smith, of Chicago, made an earnest 
effort to buy in all of M. Thiers’ household 
goods, but was unsuccessful. M. Lib- 
mann, a man of wealth and public spirit, 
endeavored in like manner to purchase 
entirely the beautiful Chapelle Ex- 
piatoire, with all its sacred vessels. The 
price of many millions was hard to raise, 
but by adroitly prolonging the negotia- 
tions M. Libmann succeeded in delaying 
its destruction, until the entry of the Ver- 
saillists saved it finally. 

Neither the people of Paris nor the 
people of France could bring themselves 
to believe that the Vend6éme Column, the 
great monument of French valor and 
French art, would be destroyed, but one 
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morning in May the sound of the hammer 
and chisel were heard on it, and gangs of 
workmen began cutting away the bronze, 
and then through the solid stone of the 
column. About three fourths of the base 
having been broken away, it was 
announced that it would be pulled down 
on the afternoon of the 15th of May. 

A profound sensation was created by 
this shocking announcement among the 
self respecting people of Paris. Besides 
the actual crime of destroying a great 
trophy of the French arms, there was a 
peculiar humiliation in dragging it down 
before the eyes of the Prussians, who, 
from their lines on the north and east, 
watched all the strange proceedings in 
Paris. As for the feeling among the 
rank and file of the Communists, they 
seem to have been too stupid to feel any- 
thing, but ignorantly went about, carry- 
ing out in.a grotesque manner the 
commands of others as stupid and more 
malignant than themselves. 

Among the vast multitudes which 
assembled in the neighborhood of the 
Vendéme Column on the afternoon of the 
15th of May there were great numbers of 
persons who hoped and prayed that the 
noble column might defy the clumsy efforts 
of the ‘‘Reds’’ to destroy it. Especially 
was this true of the old soldiers from the 
Invalides, who might be seen and heard, 
as they walked about, denouncing the 
vandals. No notice was taken of them, 
for the moblots, as the Parisians called 
the national guards, were wary and 
chary of attacking these viewa moustaches. 
The excitement was intense, for fear was 
mixed with the righteous indignation of 
all honest minded people who beheld the 
odious spectacle. The arrangements for 
destruction were crude and inadequate— 
a few ropes and a windlass to be turned 
by hand power. ‘The only precaution 
taken against danger was the digging of 
a trench where the column was expected 
to fall. It was feared that the concussion 
would bring down the older houses in the 
quarter, and that it might shatter the 
great sewer in the Place Vendéme. ‘The 
dwellers in the neighborhood deserted 
their houses, after having pasted paper 
over the windows and mirrors to save them 
—a trick the Parisians had learned during 
the Prussian bombardment. 
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About four in the afternoon the bray- 
ing of numerous brass bands heralded the 
arrival of several regiments of mod/lots. 
Simultaneously the members of the Com- 
mune, profusely decked with red scarfs, 
appeared upon the balcony of the Minis- 
try of Justice. National guard officers, 
mounted on cab horses, which they rode 
with the grace of meal sacks, dashed about, 
ordering the crowds hither and thither, 
and using the flat of their swords upon the 
refractory. Among the people, some 
cursed, soine wept, some jeered—it was a 
piteous sight. 

Presently, high in the air, upon the 
parapet around the statue of the great 
Napoleon, a man appeared. It was 
Colonel Mayer, of the national guard. 
Something fluttered in his hand. It was 
the tricolor, which he fastened to the 
bronze arm of the statue. The agitated 
multitude below understood in an instant 
what was meant. The flag of France, 
which had been carried with glory from 
the Alps of Italy to the steppes of Russia, 
was to be hurled into the dust along with 
the effigy of the man who had made it 
feared and respected from one end of 
Europe to the other. Many groaned 
aloud at this, and the outburst of emotion 
was irresistibly affecting. No arrests 
were made; the Commune had not sol- 
diers enough to arrest one half of those 
who saw, with anguish and dismay, the 
destruction of the great column. 

After having valiantly shaken his fist 
in the face of the bronze emperor, Colonel 
Mayer descended, the bands began to play 
‘‘ La Marseillaise ’’ louder than ever, the 
Reds began to shout, and men began to 
tug at the windlass. The ropes became 
as taut as iron, but the column stood as 
firmly as if its backbone had not been 
sawed through. <A kind of awe fell upon 
the watching hosts. Many persons were 
heard saying, ‘‘They cannot drag it 
down !’’ Others prayed aloud that the 
flag might not be desecrated. Suddenly 
a gust of wind tore the tricolor away from 
the bronze hand of the emperor. <A loud 
murmur was heard, and the superstitious 
were awestricken when the flag was 
wafted upward in the air and disappeared 
above the roofs. 

The Communist authorities present, 
after a hurried discussion, decided that 
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only half a victory would be won by 
tearing down the column without insult- 
ing the flag, and as it was by that time 
late in the afternoon, it would be better 
to defer the function until the next day, 
at two o'clock. The people dispersed, 
most of them hopeful that something 
might yet interfere to prevent the sacri- 
lege offered their colors as well as their 
great emperor. 

The next afternoon, at two o’clock, the 
same crowds assembled. This time the 
tricolor was made fast to the statue. The 
bands played furiously, the national 
guard, many of them looking very 
sheepish, paraded, the Central Committee 
appeared in awful state, the meal sacks 
galloped about on horseback. When 
everything was ready, the men tugged 
hard at the windlass for a few moments, 
when, all at once, one of the great ropes 
parted with a report like acannon. The 
windlass flew round and the broken rope 
smote a gang of the workmen, maiming 
a dozen of them, of whom two or three 
died the next day. 

The multitude began to believe that 
the column would defy the malice of its 
enemies ; but the Communists would not 
give up. Other ropes were brought, and 
by four o’clock all was in readiness for 
another effort. The same scene which 
had occurred twice before took place— 
and in the inidst of a death-like silence the 
column was seen to tremble on its base, 
and suddenly it toppled over, breaking 
into fragments as it fell and raising a 
dense cloud of dust. A shriek of horror 
burst from the multitude before the bands 
could strike up, or the Communist yell 
of gratified hate could ascend. 

Many persons wept and groaned aloud, 
and some women fainted. ‘‘ General ”’ 
Bergeret mounted the pedestal, gvhich 
was covered with red flags, and made a 
hysterical harangue. Relic hunters 
swarined over the mutilated fragments 
that lay on the ground; and it was day- 
light next morning before the crowd en- 
tirely dispersed. 

A cry of horror went up all over France. 
The National Assembly at Versailles iim- 
mediately decreed that the column be 
reérected. M. ‘thiers, who had_ heard 
with calmness of the destruction of his 
home and furniture, burst into tears on 
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hearing of this hideously unpatriotic act, 
and said : 

‘* Now am I ashamed of being a French- 
man !’’ 

Marshal MacMahon had everything 
pretty much his own way outside the 
ramparts after the fall of Issy and 
Vanves. Mont Valérien thundered by 
day and night, while the great Montre- 
tout battery howled ceaselessly. Every- 
thing was swept before it, and under its 
tempest of destruction the troops of the 
line established themselves in the Bois 
de Boulogne. This great pleasure ground 
became a tented field, and headquarters 
were established at Longchamps, where, in 
days gone by, all that was gay and bril- 
liant in imperial Paris had assembled for 
the races. 

During the four days from the 17th of 
May, when the insurgents were driven 
inside the ramparts, until the 21st, when 
the troops of the line entered the city, all 
was confusion and dismay among the 
Communists. A few desperate men, with 
nothing to hope or to fear, were resolved 
to die fighting, but the cowards and the 
weak kneed were in a frenzy of despair. 
Any inkling that they meant to desert 
the cause was liable to make them 
acquainted with the bullets of the national 
guard; while if they remained they could 
see red retribution stalking with enormous 
strides towards them. The national 
guard itself dwindled daily, and not all 
the terrors of the Committee of Safety 
could prevent this. Still this committee 
sat, and, in conjunction with Rigault, 
prefect of police, Ferre, his assistant, 
Paschal, Grousset, Billivray, Henri Roche- 
fort, and others of the worst among them, 
devised schemes of murder, pillage, and 
destruction. 

M. Rochefort, having what most of his 
associates lacked, the advantages of educa- 
tion, had some forethought and prepared 
to abscond, while urging his colleagues 
to stay and bravely fight itout. A letter 
indicating his intended flight fell into 
the hands of a newspaper published in 
Versailles, which very judiciously printed 
it. Rochefort indignantly denied having 
written the letter. Nevertheless, on the 
2oth of May, he quietly slipped out of 
Paris in disguise, but was caught at 
Meaux and brought back to Versailles. 
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The mob would have torn him to pieces, 
but he was safely lodged in jail, tried, 
and eventually deported. After some 
years he was permitted to return to the 
Paris which he had done his best to 
destroy. 

In the Commune itself, men were 
arrested one day, to be released the next. 
Many of them made offers to open the 
gates to the troops of the line, and for 
astonishingly small sums—they evidently 
placed a just value on their services—but 
they were always betrayed by one 
another, and never could bring the bar- 
gain to a finish. 

On the 17th a dreadful calamity 
occurred in the blowing up of the huge 
cartridge factory on the Avenue Rapp, by 
which hundreds cf women and children 
met a frightful death. About six o’clock 
in the evening a violent explosion was 
heard, beside which all the guns of the 
bombardment were as nothing. A vast 
silvery cloud rose in the air which quickly 
became a cloud of flame as millions of 
cartridges began to explode. Shells in 
the factory also exploded, and death and 
destruction rained from the heavens and 
from the earth. About the same hour 
the desecration of the famous church of 
Notre Dame des Victoires occurred. 
A mob of Communists, men and women, 
entered the church, broke open the tombs, 
mutilated the bodies, and inaugurated an 
orgy of drunkenness and sacrilege which 
lasted until daylight next morning. 

On that day, the 18th of May, the 
bombardment became so frightful that 
everything which had gone before it was 
eclipsed. The people fully expected the 
city to be assaulted, but Marshal Mac- 
Mahon determinedly pursued his great 
strategic movement, his purpose being to 
drive the enemy into a corner and then 
despatch him. By the 21st, everything 
within reach of the advanced batteries of 
the line was at their mercy, and the insur- 
gent battery in the Trocadero was aban- 
doned. The troops, however, did not 
know this, and on Sunday morning, the 
21st, a naval officer, Commandant Treves, 
taking with him thirty sailors who volun- 
teered—enfants perdus, as the expres- 
sive French phrase is—advanced toward 
the gate of St. Cloud. When near it 
they got down and crawled through the 
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long grass toward the gate. Everything 
seemed silent and deserted, but they were 
not sure that there was not an ambus- 
cade, Presently, on the other side of the 
drawbridge, they saw a man—Ducatal, a 
former naval officer—waving a white 
handkerchief tied to a stick. He saw 
Commandant Treves and shouted to him : 

‘‘Come over here. No one is here.”’ 

‘“ Come over yourself,’? answered 
‘Treves, suspecting treachery. 

Ducatal begun to crawl across the 
broken piers, when Treves very gallantly 
advanced, and after him came one of his 
petty cfficers. The three met on the 
bridge, when Ducatal said : 

‘‘Paris is yours—as you see, every- 
thing is abandoned.’’ 

Sverything indeed appeared deserted, 
but Commandant Treves, as a precaution, 
took Ducatal to General Douai, his chief. 
General Douai warned Ducatal that if he 
was lying he should have his brains blown 
out, but the man showed no fear, and 
offered to head the first detachment which 
entered Paris. For this Ducatal after- 
ward received the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

General Douai’s corps was immediately 
put in motion, and by four o’clock on 
Monday morning it had passed through 
the gate of St. Cloud and had occupied 
the whole quarter. At the same time, 
General L’Admirault, with his corps, en- 
tered the gates of Passy, Auteuil, and La 
Muette. As the troops marched in, they 
again formed a vast semicircle, and in a 
few hours there was within the walls the 
same great cordon inclosing the city from 
the northeast to the southwest that had 
béen formed outside of it. 

These movements of nearly a hundred 
thousand troops took up much time, and 
it was not until near daylight on Monday 
morning, the 22nd, that General L’Ad- 
mirault’s column, advancing down the 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, and forcing 
the insurgents before it, reached the Arc 
de Triomphe. At sunrise the tricolor was 
hoisted over the great arch, and law and 
order were once more seen in Paris. 

The vastness of the city of Paris may 
be realized when it is stated that three 
army corps could enter it on Monday 
norning, and yet it was not known gen- 
erally in the city until Monday afternoon 
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—and this in spite of the beating of the 
vappel and the ringing of thetocsin. The 
quarter first entered had been almost de- 
serted by the inhabitants for some days, 
and the entire absence of omnibuses and 
cabs, the disorganization of the telegraph 
service, and the fears of the people, which 
kept them indoors, account for this. The 
insurgents made every effort to keep the 
knowledge of their situation from the 
mass of the national guard; but when it 
could no longer be concealed, the effect 
was very depressing. <A great number of 
them would have been glad to lay down 
their arms then, but there was a desperate 
remnant left, which, having nothing in 
view but death or deportation, were de- 
termined to die fighting and destroying. 
As soon as the Central Committee knew 
that Marshal MacMahon had entered the 
city, such of the members who had any 
courage left assembled at the Hotel de 
Ville, where they remained in continuous 
session day and night. Among them was 
Delescluze, delegate for war, who had one 
virtue—bravery—linked with a thousand 
crimes. But the incompetence grew 
greater as the emergency became graver. 
Cluseret was released from prison, but 
Dombrowski, the Pole, who was also a 
man of courage, was arrested on Monday, 
when the Communists needed him most 
—only to be released on Tuesday—and a 
few hours afterward he met his death 
commanding at a barricade. The Cen- 
tral Committee devoted most of its time, 
in its death throes, to giving orders for 
the burning of the city, and Fetridge says 
the word ‘‘ Moscow’’ was on every tongue. 
It gave orders that all who refused to 
obey its orders should be shot, and permis- 
sion was given to loot indiscriminately. 
The troops of the line, ably commanded 
every whereand acting under a plan of cam- 
paign that was bold, yet prudent, steadily 
advanced during Monday and Tuesday, 
making themselves masters of everything 
in their path. They had to encounter a 
network of barricades, and when there 
were men to defend them, the fighting 
was terrible. The troops of the line 
knew how to attack them. Instead of 
clashing at them recklessly, the soldiers 
would advance one by one, sheltering 
themselves in doorways and angles, until 
their chassepots could get to work on the 
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insurgents. Then, no matter how brave 
their defense, it was only a question of 
time. When their moment of demoraliza- 
tion came, the soldiers would rush in and 
take the barricade by assault. To this 
union of forethought and dash may be 
attributed the singularly small number 
of troops of the line killed. 

The worst fighters at the barricades 
were women—those fierce, unsexed 
creatures, of whom a writer in the London 
Times said: ‘‘If the French nation were 
made up of Frenchwomen like these, how 
terrible it would be!” A mob of these 
amazons took charge of a barricade in the 
Rue Palais Royal. Thither they had 
dragged a mitrailleuse, some harnessing 
themselves to it, and others to the am- 
munition wagon. They fought like 
demons, and when captured continued to 
fight, many of them, after surrendering, 
drawing pistols from their clothing and 
shooting down their captors. The troops 
of the line have been censured for their 
cruelty to these women when prisoners, 
but their treachery, and especially toward 
the officers who tried to protect them, 
was such that the soldiers became in- 
furiated. The men fought them, but it 
was the women who offered them poisoned 
food and wine and cigars, who sneaked 
up behind officers, threw petroleum over 
them, and then set them on fire. Several 
officers lost their lives in this dreadful 
manner. 

By Tuesday the Communists realized 
that their situation was hopeless. In 
two days desertions from their ranks had 
reduced the national guard from forty 
thousand men to less than twenty thou- 
sand. Wherever a stand was made they 
were worsted. Regular pitched battles 
were fought in the Place de la Concorde, 
the Place de 1’Opéra, the Rue Chaussée 
d’Antin; and slowly, but unrelentingly, 
the Communists were being driven toward 
the northeast of the city, where they 
were certain to be penned up and de- 
stroyed. The devil of destruction took 
full possession of them, and preparations 
for burning Paris and for the assassina- 
tion of prisoners were actively carried 
out. All Monday night the rumble of 


wagons was heard, carrying powder to 
the Tuileries, and orders were issued to 
fire it, as well asthe Palais Royal, the 
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Palace of the Legion of Honor, the great 
building of the Conseil d’Etat—in short, 
everything belonging to the French 
people in that zone of the city from 
which the Communists were being driven, 
Many houses and even streets were fired 
by Communists without any special 
orders. 

As for the people, they received the 
troops of the line with tears and cheers; 
but they were in the midst of the final 
horrors of the Commune, and Paris from 
one end to the other was a great battle- 
field. The men like Delescluze, Ferre, 
Milliére, Paschal, Grousset, and especially 
the bloodthirsty Rigault, determined to 
seize their last chance of murdering those 
whom they conceived to be their enemies. 
Among the first to fall was M. Chaudey, 
one of the editors of the Szécle—a man 
of unblemished character and a sincere 
Republican. He knew of crimes com- 
mitted by some of these men years 
before, and had incurred the hatred of 
Rigault. He had been arrested some 
weeks before, but no pretense of trying 
him had been made. Suddenly there 
came an order for his execution, on Tues- 
day. His wife and little daughter came 
to Rigault to beg mercy. Rigault, patting 
the child on the head, said, ‘‘ Ah, little 
one, we are going to shoot your father 
tomorrow !”’ 

Rigault himself, who had but two days 
more to live, waked up Chaudey in the 
middle of the night, as he afterward did 
the venerable President Bonjean, saying, 
‘“Come. Getup. You are to be shot— 
today—now !’’ Chaudey, at first stupefied, 
soon recovered his composure, and pre- 
pared himself to die courageously. Phe 
squad appointed to execute him at first 
tefused to fire, and it took blows and 
curses from Rigault to induce them to do 
it; but at last Chaudey was despatched, 
crying ‘‘ Vive la République !’’ with his 
last breath. 

It was noticeable, several times, that 
many of the national guard had impulses 
of pity, and it was generally found neces- 
sary to pay the men fifty francs each to 
induce them to fire on the victims. There 
were others, however, who went at the 
bloody work with a relish. 

This was only the beginning. On the 
same Tuesday night the first steps were 
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taken in the murder of the hostages— 
universally admitted to be one of the 
most hideous crimes of the nineteenth 
century. 

In the first week of April, the Commune 
had arrested and confined sixty four per- 
sons whom they designated as hostages. 
Among them were President Bonjean, 
doyen of the court of cassation—a judge 
of so nice a sense of honor, and of so per- 
fect courage, that he returned to Paris, 
after the departure of the Versailles gov- 
ernment, and refused even to accept of a 
parole of forty eight hours to see his 
family, fearing that he would not be able 
to return in time. Another was Mgr. 
Darboy, the venerable and beloved arch- 
bishop of Paris. Most of the rest were 
priests—some belonging to religious 
orders, and some merely parish priests. 
The general flight of persons of conse- 
quence from Paris left the clergy as the 
only class worth seizing as hostages. To 
their honor be it said that no priest or 
any member of a religious order of men 
or women ran away from Paris at the 
time of the Commune. All remained 
calmly doing their duty until they suf- 
fered death in the performance of it, or 
were saved by the entrance of the troops 
of the line. The American minister, Mr. 
Washburne, and Lord Lyons, the British 
ambassador, were tireless in their efforts 
to save the nuns and sisters who were im- 
prisoned, and rescued numbers of them. 

During the Prussian siege the priests 
had been active agents in keeping up the 
morale of the people. Few of them, or 
of the nuns, ate meat while the siege 
held, giving their portion to the poor and 
the sick and the old, and living upon 
meaner diet than any one else. Mr. Fet- 
ridge says of the clergy of Paris: ‘‘ While 
no country is cursed with such a large 
body of atheists and free thinkers as 
France, in no other is to be found aclergy 
excelling the French in loving charity 
and perfect performance of duty toward 
God and man.’”’ 

The Commune had expressed a willing- 
ness to exchange the venerable archbishop 
for Blanqui, one of the worst agitators of 
the age, aman grown old in preaching mur- 
derand rapine, who had fallen into the 
hands of the Versaillists on the 29th of 
March. M. Thiers refused to consider 
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any offer of exchange. He has been se- 
verely criticised for this refusal, but it is 
perfectly certain that neither he nor any- 
body else had the slightest expectation, 
until it was too late, that this kindly and 
venerable old man would be taken out 
and shot, without a moment’s warning, 
much. less a trial. There was much talk 
of atrial, and there can be no doubt, had 
the archbishop been tried and condemned, 
that M. Thiers would have done anything 
and everything to save him. No one 
outside of Paris, however, dreamed of 
what was to happen, and the fate of the 
archbishop and the sixty three other in- 
nocent and patriotic men, who were mur- 
dered without mercy or justice, was as 
amazing as it was shocking to the world. 

To the victims themselves, and those 
who knew the wretches in power, their 
imminent danger was known from the 
first. When there was talk of a trial, 
President Bonjean, walking in the cor- 
ridors of the Mazas prison with the arch- 
bishop, offered to defend him. 

‘*Ah, mon cher,’’ replied the archbishop, 
with gentle sarcasin, ‘‘look out for your- 
self. You will have enough to do in /hat 
quarter, I think.”’ 

The American minister demanded per- 
mission to visit the archbishop, and in 
such amanner that he forced compliance 
from the Communists. Henceforth he 
made every effort in Mgr. Darboy’s behalf, 
and visited him constantly, carrying him 
such comforts as he could, and supplying 
him with newspapers. The story of those 
visits, as told by Mr. Washburne, is 
very touching. He says that he was 
charmed by the archbishop’s brave and 
gentle cheerfulness, and struck by his 


efforts to excuse the cazaz/lle of Paris. He 
would say : 
‘‘Ah, I know them better than you. 


They are not so bad as they appear.” 

This did not accord with the opinion of 
one of the imprisoned priests, who had 
spent twenty five years as a missionary. 
He said : 

‘‘T have lived for seven months in the 
midst of these people, and I have not met 
with one honest heart or mind.’’ 

The Abbé Daguerry, curvé of the Made- 
leine, was another victim. He was of 
high rank, but of the simplest manners 
and the most exemplary life. Many 
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honors had been offered him, and he once 
accepted a bishopric, only to beg off 
twelve hours later, and to remain a sim- 
ple parish priest. He had been instructor 
to the prince imperial, but he was oftener 
seen in the poorer quarters of Paris than 
in the imperial salons. At seventy four 
he was simply curé of the Madeleine, and 
his invariable answer to all offers of pro- 
motion was, ‘‘I have lived at the Made- 
leine, and I shall die at the Madeleine, 
and be buried at the Madeleine.’’ The 
Commune had cut in stone on the door 
of the church, ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity,’’ and soon after proceeded to 
slaughter the curé. 

After the 15th of May, when the cause 
of the Commune was known to be lost, 
those shut up in Paris saw that the 
hostages were in extreme danger. Many 
Communists, notably Henri Rochefort, 
clamored for their blood. Permission 
was withdrawn from Mr. Washburne to 
visit the archbishop, but it was rede- 
manded by the minister, who never grew 
weary in welldoing. On his last visit, 
on Sunday, the 21st, he found the ven- 
erable old man bearing marks of ill usage. 
They were not allowed to converse in a 
cell, but only in the corridor, under the 
eyes of a brutal jailer. Mr. Washburne 
parted from him with a heavy heart, and 
immediately on leaving the Mazas set 
about renewed efforts to help the captive. 
But the entrance of the troops of the line 
that day into Paris, and the cutting off 
of the quarter of the Mazas prison from 
communication with the other parts of 
Paris, left the hostages helpless in the 
hands of their enemies, and there was no 
more hope for them. 

On Monday the prisoners knew there 
was fighting in the streets of Paris, and 
by Tuesday it was thought necessary to 
remove them to the stronger prison of 
La Roquette. Rigault himself waked up 
President Bonjean, who was asleep on 
his pallet. 

‘‘Get up, old man,’’ he cried roughly. 

‘*Young man,’’ replied the president, 
‘*you should not so address an old man, 
and one who is going to his death.’’ 

The other hostages were assembled in 
the courtyard of the prison, where open 
vans awaited them, into which they were 
hustled. Many of.them, especially Arch- 
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bishop Darboy and M. Daguerry, were 
extremely ill, but all of them showed en- 
tire courage. Outside the gates a hooting, 
yelling, drunken mob of Communists had 
gathered, shouting, ‘<4 mort! A mort!” 
As the melancholy procession moved out 
into the streets, it seemed as if the fiends 
of hell had been let loose, so terrible were 
the cries and gestures of the mob. Afar 
off, the rattling crash of musketry and 
the thunder of great guns showed the 
unfortunates that their countrymen were 
at that moment fighting determinedly for 
the salvation of Paris. 

In order to gratify the frenzied rage 
of the crowd, the carts took the long- 
est way to La Roquette, and for three 
hours were they paraded through the 
vilest quarters of Paris, targets for every 
insult. At last, about eight o’clock in 
the evening, they reached La Roquette. 
They were thrust into cells, with nothing 
but a bed of straw and acoarse blanket 
by way of comfort, and they were told 
that it was enough for the little while 
they had to live. 

When their escort disappeared, the pris- 
oners found that many of the guards were 
those who had been in charge for years, 
and were disposed to treat them decently. 
They were allowed to walk in the corri- 
dors for two hours the next day, and the 
next—their last on earth ; and their hopes 
were raised by the evidences they saw and 
heard, that the troops of the line were 
steadily advancing. All maintained the 
same calm courage, the archbishop, in 
spite of his age and illness, which had 
increased much, showing perfect resigna- 
tion and cheerfulness. 

Wednesday, the 24th, dawned, with a 
pall of smoke obscuring the skies. It 
was one of the most dreadful days, in its 
physical as well as moral aspect, ever 
known in Paris. The fighting became 
more desperate, as the Communists were 
driven to bay. All who were taken with 
arms in their hands were instantly shot. 
But for the discipline of the troops, the 
people would have torn to pieces even those 
who surrendered. The smell of blood and 
powder filled the air; the firing of the 
great buildings produced a_ suffocating 
smoke ; the shouts of the soldiers and the 
screams of the wounded were horribly 
mingled with the bang of musketry, the 
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roar of cannon, and the sharp shriek of 
mitrailleuses. 

At six o’clock in the evening of this 
dreadful day, about forty men, wearing 
the uniform of the national guard, calling 
themselves Vengeurs de la République, 
and commanded by a captain and two 
sublieutenants, with two civil delegates, 
suddenly appeared at the prison. They 
demanded to see the director, and pro- 
duced alleged requisitions for six prison- 
ers—the archbishop of Paris, President 
Bonjean, the Abbé Daguerry, Father 
Ducondray, superior of a Jesuit college, 
Father Clercq, one of the professors in 
the Jesuit college, and Father Allard, 
chaplain to the ambulance corps—this 
last having risked his life continuously 
during both sieges in the service of the 
wounded and dying. 

The director of the prison, who was not 
devoid of humanity, dt first refused to 
give up the hostages on the requisitions 
offered by the assassins, and made a 
strenuous effort for delay, rightly suppos- 
ing that relief was near at hand. But 
with oaths and curses he was forced to 
give up his prisoners. The vengeurs 
then rushed up to the first story, and the 
captain called out the numbers. Number 
one was President Bonjean, who calmly 
stepped out. The next was the Abbé 
Daguerry. This old man of seventy 
four, suffering from a wasting disease, 
showed for a moment some slight agita- 
tion, but in a little while he became as 
bravely composed as the rest. The last 
called was the archbishop. All, begin- 
ning with President Bonjean, asked the 
archbishop’s blessing, which he fervently 
gave them. The procession was then 
formed, President Bonjean giving his 
arm to the archbishop, and two of the 
condemned priests helping the Abbé 
Daguerry down the stairs to the court- 
yard. 

Yells, curses, and insults greeted them ; 
but even among these wretches some 
were touched by the manliness of the 
men they were about to murder. One of 
the sublieutenants commanded silence, 
saying : 

‘‘What is happening to these men 
today may happen to us tomorrow.”’ 

A ‘‘blouse’’ among the crowd in the 
courtyard called out : 


‘*Men who go to death should not be 
insulted !” 

Arrived in the courtyard, it was found 
to have grown so dark that it was neces- 
sary to fetch lanterns. During this dis- 
tressing wait the condemned appeared to 
be the only composed persons present. 
They spoke together calmly. The arch- 
bishop said, ‘‘I am no hero, but I hope I 
shall die as becomes an honorable man.’’ 
President Bonjean said, ‘‘I wish my wife 
could know that I die with her memory 
next my heart.’’ 

Presently the lanterns were brought, 
and a squad was told off for the execu- 
tion. Some evidences of humanity ap- 
peared among the vengeurs, and it was 
noticed that some said to others, ‘‘ You 
do it.’’ ‘‘No—you do it.’’ Soon, how- 
ever, the firing party was formed. The 
archbishop advanced, and in his own 
name and that of his fellow victims gave 
them his blessing and forgiveness. This 
was received with horrible jeers and 
curses by some, but two of the firing 
party actually advanced, and, kneeling, 
begged the aged priest’s benediction. 
They were made to rise by the kicks and 
cuffs of their companions. The six 
prisoners, with the archbishop at the 
head of the line, were ranged against the 
stone wall. As each made the sign of the 
cross, a volley rang out, quickly followed 
by another, and the prisoners fell, riddled 
with bullets. Their bodies were horribly 
mutilated on the spot, and then carted 
off and thrown into a ditch, from which 
they were rescued the next day. 

Mgr. Darboy was not the first arch- 
bishop of Paris to meet a tragic fate. 
Archbishop A ffre was killed at a barricade 
in 1848, while striving to make peace, 
and his successor, Archbishop Sibour, 
was assassinated by a crazy fanatic in 
1857. 

The companions of the victims, who 
were left in prison, heard, and even saw, 
much of the awful tragedy, and knew 
what was soon to be their own fate. It 
is to the honor of humanity that in time 
of great disaster noble souls can always 
be found. Among the prisoners was a 
youth of the greatest beauty of person 
and character, who had just begun his 
studies forthe priesthood. The universal 
desire was to save him, but it was in vain. 
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Another instance of self sacrifice was that 
of Father Guerrin, a parish priest, who 
happened to be in civilian’s clothes when 
he was arrested; and his beard having 
grown, he had no mark of his profession 
about him. In the cell next him was 
confined a married man, with a family of 
children. Seeing that no effort was made 
to identify the prisoners, the generous 
thought came into the priest’s mind to 
save his neighbor by personating him. 

‘‘When your name is called,” he said, 
‘‘T will answer. They will take no 
trouble to identify me; all they want is 
blood ; and your life may be saved to 
your family.’’ 

He met with a refusal as generous as 
his own offer. Both of these heroic men 
were eventually saved by the arrival of 
troops of the line. 

On Thursday, Jecker, the Swiss banker, 
who was also imprisoned in La Roquette, 
was taken out and shot. The particulars 
of his fate were never known. On Fri- 
day, the 26th, when the Commune was in 
its dying throes, two more terrible mas- 
sacres took place. ‘Ten priests and thirty 
eight gendarmes were taken from La 
Roquette toa place near Pére Lachaise, 
which had been formerly a summer gar- 
den and aconcert hall. They were marched 
on foot, followed by the mob of Paris. 
One old priest, unable to keep up with 
his companions, was dragged out of the 
procession by a woman and shot through 
the head. After a long march the others 
reached the place of execution, where 
they were driven into the dancing pavilion 
pell mell. Father Olivaint, a very cele- 
brated parish priest, was ordered to jump 
over a bench that the national guard might 
try their marksmanship on him. He 
firmly refused. 

‘¢ Kill me in any way you like,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but at least I will die with the 
dignity of aiman and a priest.”’ 

Then occurred one of the most terrible 
scenes of the Commune. The national 
guard began firing on the prisoners, not 
by platoons, but every man as he saw fit. 
Janguage cannot describe the scene in its 
horrible details. It lasted for hours. 

At the Bicétre prison were confined six 
priests and a number of professors and 
servants—twenty four in all—from the 
Dominican College of Arcueil. Father 
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Captier, the president, was a devoted 
patriot, and had turned the college into 
a hospital. It was in a very exposed 
place and was the only building that 
remained occupied in Arcueil; but not- 
withstanding this, the Committee of 
Safety had arrested all its inmates. 
They were treated with great hardship, 
and given only bread and water; and for 
two days before the 26th they had 
received neither food nor drink. 

On the morning of the 26th they were 
led toa barricade. It soon became impos- 
sible for the Commitnists to hold this 
position, and the prisoners were taken 
back to a courtyard, where shells were 
falling constantly. ‘The street in front 
was raked a dozen ways at once by mus- 
ketry and mitrailleuses. After some 
hours of suspense, they were told, with 
horrible mockery, that they were free, 
but they must leave the courtyard by 
this road of destruction. Father Captier, 
saying, ‘‘ Come, my friends, let us go to 
the good God,’’ advanced steadily, fol- 
lowed by his companions two and two. 
Within ten minutes, twenty one out of 
the twenty four prisoners were shot dead. 

The fate of all the prisoners in La 
Roquette appeared to be sealed. When 
an order was issued on the 25th that all 
the priests, soldiers, and gendarmes in the 
prison should be shot on the 27th, one of 
the jailers gave the captives warning, 
and advised them to arm themselves with 
whatever was at hand in their cells, and 
to make a good defense. The walls of 
the prison were stone, and if they could 
hold out even a day, help might come. 
When an an order came for the prisoners, 
instead of obeying it, the friendly keeper 
ran and opened every cell. The inmates, 
most of them soldiers, came out, and 
taking possession of their wing of the 
prison, barricaded the corridors and 
determined to sell their lives as dearly as 
possible. 

Nothing could exceed the rage of the 
mob outside when thus defied. ‘The 
prison could not easily be burned, and if 
the prisoners could defend themselves 
successfuily for forty eight hours, they 
knew that relief was at hand. After 


making every effort to dislodge them, the 
mob retired to consult. 
returned, 


Presently they 


and, representing that the 
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prisoners were about to be freed, called on 
them to come forth. Four priests and 
some soldiers responded. They were led 
out of the courtyard, told to run for their 
lives, and instantly shot down. One of 
the priests was seized by a woman who 
blew his brains out as he exclaimed, 
‘‘Mercy, mademoiselle!’’ Those who 
remained held out from Friday until sun- 
rise on Sunday morning, when the 
glorious sight of the tricolor gave them 
assurance that their deliverance was at 
hand. 

Meanwhile, Paris was burning. With 
all the demoniacal ingenuity of the Com- 
munists, it is not quick work to burn 
solid stone buildings, so that, although the 
flames were tolerably well kindled on 
Tuesday, the 23rd, yet it was not until 
Wednesday that the great belt of fire ex- 
tending from the Hétel de Ville to the 
Place de la Concorde was well ablaze. No 
one who survived that night in Paris 
will ever forget it. The dense pall of 
smoke, which hung over the city on both 
banks of the Seine, grew darker as night 
approached, and was riven by great 


tongues of fire which seemed to lick the 
heavens. The Tuileries, the library of the 
Louvre, the Hétel de Ville, fhe Palais 


Royal, the Thédtre Porte St. Martin, 
the Palace of Justice, the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, the Conseil d’Etat, 
docks, warehouses, and private hotels 
were in flames. 

The last remnant of the insurgents, 
entreiiched on the Buttes Chaumont and 
La Villette, had shelled Paris for three 
days, while a hundred and fifty great 
guns, in the hands of MacMahon’s army, 
played ceaselessly upon the insurgent 
position. Terrible explosions added hor- 
ror to the scene. There was but one for- 
tunate circumstance—the night was per- 
fectly still and calm. Had there been a 
wind, half of Paris would have been in 
ashes. 

All through this night of horrors there 
was fighting, and when day broke Marshal 
MacMahon was master of three fourths 
of Paris. The next day, Thursday, and 
the next day, Friday, the Communists 
were cornered still more effectually. But 
few of their leaders were left. Dombrowski 
had been killed on Monday, Rigault had 
met his deserts on Thursday, and old 
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Delescluze had virtually committed sui- 
cide on Friday. By Saturday the insur- 
gents, reduced to about seven thousand 
desperate men, were entirely hemmed in in 
the Belleville quarter. Their last serious 
fighting was done in the cemetery 
of Pére La Chaise. At six o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon this last position was 
carried with splendid dash by the troops of 
the line, and the army of eighty thousand 
national guards which the insurgents had 
proudly claimed two months before ceased 
to exist. 

The last headquarters of the Commune 
—in the eleventh arrondissement —were 
abandoned on Sunday morning. ‘The last 
red flag in Paris floated over a barricade 
at the Rue Fontaine au Roi, where, after 
a feeble defense by a few men and boys, 
it was given up about eleven o’clock on 
Sunday. The Commune was no more. 

Never was the genius of the French 
people for reorganization more brilliantly 
shown than at this crisis. As the troops 
had gained possession of various zones of 
the vast city, a magical change had taken 
place. Barricades had been swept away 
in an hour, the paving stones replaced, 
the blackened corpses of men and horses, 
the shattered limbs of trees, the wreckage 
of houses, had been cleared away. En- 
gines and firemen had come all the way 
from London and Brussels, and by super- 
human efforts Paris was saved ; although 
for two months more some of the huge 
piles of débris smoldered and smoked. 
When railway traffic was resumed, on the 
3rd of June, the hordes of incoming peo- 
ple were amazed at the wonderful rehabil- 
itation of the city in so short a time. 

The number of killed and captured in- 
surgents can only be approximated ; but 
thirty thousand prisoners and six thou- 
sand killed is thought to be a fair esti- 
mate. The slight loss of the troops of 
the line, in comparison, shows the excel- 
lence of Marshal MacMahon’s plans. 

Vighty three officers and about a thousand 
men represent his losses during six days 
of terrific combat. 

It would be unjust to the great French 
nation to lay all the sins of the Commune 
at its door. The vast number of ‘“ Inter- 
nationals ’’ assembled at Paris during the 
disturbances of 1865 furnished a large 
quota of foreigners. Among the leaders 
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may be found Poles, Italians, Russians, 
Germans, Belgians, Dutch, Irish, Span- 
iards, and Greeks. But there was no 
American and no Englishman among 
them. General Cluseret was a natural- 
ized American, and Wetton, a surgeon in 
the national guard, also claimed to be a 
naturalized American. Mr. Washburne 
says Wetton produced no proof whatever 
of this. 

The French government promptly noti- 
fied the European governments that it 
would demand the extradition of Com- 
munists, not as political offenders, but as 
criminals. This was readily agreed to, 
as the other countries of Europe had no 
mind to harbor such incendiaries. Bel- 
gium’s decision infuriated Victor Hugo, 
who had prudently retired to Brussels 
as soon as trouble was brewing. He 
wrote a delicious and Hugoesque letter 
to the Belgian government, denouncing 
it for its inhumanity, and saying: ‘‘ The 
asylum which the Belgian government 
refuses, I offer. 

‘* Where ? 

“In Belgium. 
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‘‘IT do Belgium that honor. 

‘*T offer an asylum in Brussels. 

‘‘T offer an asylum—Place des Barri- 
cades, No. 4.’’ 

The populace of Brussels showed their 
opinion of this by assembling in 
crowds before M. Hugo’s house, announ- 
cing themselves as Communists come to 
ask an asylum; and when M. Hugo 
appeared, chased him back into the house 
and smashed his windows. The next 
day the Belgian government politely re- 
quested him to leave the country. 

The Commune must ever stand as the 
lowest type of revolution. Excelling 
in barbarity the violent upheaval of 1789, 
it was phenomenally and abnormally 
deficient in men of genius, or even of 
talent. Its leaders seem to have been 
equal mixtures of cowardice, ferocity, and 
imbecility. It was clearly the work of 
people unbalanced by an unparalleled 
succession of shocks of disaster, and the 
best characterization of it yet given is 
this: ‘“/¢ was a yell from the lower 
man,”’ 


Molly Elliot Seawell. 





THE GLORY OF WAR. 


Iss fell—this soldier 





biting the dust, 


(Oh, mother and sweetheart, weep if you will ! ) 
He stood like a man who is true to his trust, 
He died as our hero soldiers must, 

Who ride in the front, and fight to kill. 


His shroud of blue is stiffened with gore ; 

{Oh, mother and sweetheart, weep if you may ! ) 
Where he died he was trod and trampled o’er 
Ry the horses of half a hundred more 

Who fell in the ranks like himself today. 


lic fought as men fight for the land they love ; 
(Oh, mother and sweetheart, weep evermore! ) 

And the carrion birds that circle above 

Shall feed, in the morn, on the man you love ; 
And poets shall sing of the glory of war. 





Tdah Meachan Strobridge. 
’ 






































THE TWO JACKS. 


BY KATHLEEN BLACKBURN. 


A story of the downward path. and its ending—The pathos of a friendship | 
that survived the loss of all that Jack Hastings had given up. 


HE little yellow dog was tired. He 
had cut his foot on a piece of glass, 
and the necessity that compelled him to 
hobble along upon three legs for many 
miles was a fatiguing one. He-stood in 
front of his master, with the wounded 
paw held up pathetically in evidence, 
and whimpered. 

His master was a tall man, dressed in 
a shabby suit of tweed, which, like its 
owner, had seen better days; but he 
stooped down from his superior height to 
the small, quivering bundle, picked it 
up, tucked it under his arm, and strode 
on again. 

The morning was still young when 
they passed through the village, and 
sleepy clerks were discontentedly pulling 
down outside shutters and sweeping out 
shop floors. They stared at the tall 
stranger as he passed by, and he smiled 
good humoredly in return, for he had not 
yet reached that period in tramp life 
when cramped instinct shrinks from the 
human eye and shuffles past humanity 
with averted face. He was still so new 
to his calling that as yet its novelty was 
scarcely tarnished, and a brilliant sun- 
rise, a bird’s song, or a gleaming field of 
corn roused him to half prayerful 
emotions. 

So far he had kept away from others of 
his class, not from a lack of sociability, 
but because his tastes were more in har- 
mony with the life that lay directly be- 
hind him, a life which was quite foreign to 
his compatriots of the road. His intel- 
lect leaned towards that higher atmos- 
phere which the muses delight to culti- 
vate; but a deeper, more ensnaring 
passion had lured him away from the 
haunts of wisdom, had drowned his 
ambition, and clouded his brain; he 
would have staked his soul for the price 


of a glass of whisky. As it was, he had 
given up much—home, position, indepen- 
dence, manhood ; his soul would go later. 
But in the leafy month of June, in the 
early morning, when the scent of the 
blossoms mingles with the fragrance of 
the new mown hay, a downward path 
taken through the open air is not an 
unpleasant one. 

Jack Hastings threw himself down by 
the side of the river, and stretched out his 
long limbs contentedly to the sun, his 
yellow coated friend, the other Jack, be- 
side him. Then the master drew out a 
small volume with an immortal name 
on its fly leaf, and read for the fiftieth 
time of the sorrows of a certain Prince of 
Denmark. It was one of the few treas- 
ures of which whisky had not robbed 
him, and perhaps it may have been merely 
its dilapidated condition that had saved 
it. But as funds at present were in the 
state which would be described in bank 
terms as ‘‘null,’’ Hastings could only 
satisfy the lesser and intellectual thirst. 
As for the other—well, he must wait, like 
Mr. Micawber, for something to turn up. 

The scent of the new mown hay was in 
his nostrils, the lap, lap, of the rushing 
river had a soothing sound, and Hamlet 
was a pleasant companion with whom to 
wander away. He was content; but not 
so the other Jack. He was absorbed fora 
time, it is true, with his wounded foot, 
but after that was attended to he could 
not help remembering that his poor little 
ragged sides were thin and that some- 
thing inside them would be grateful. So 
he whined once or twice to attract at- 
tention, at first very softly, then much 
louder; but finding this a wasted effort, 
he tried the more forcible means of 
scratching his master’s hand. This was 
effectual. 
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‘‘You beggar!’’ exclaimed Hastings, 
by way of recognition. 

Jack wagged his impudent stump of a 
tail, and drew back his lips in a trium- 
phant grin. He had gained his point, 
and was satisfied. 

The man threw down his book with a 
bang. ‘‘ What is it? What is it, you 
limb of Satan? Want your breakfast, 
enr”* 

The dog’s tail wagged in assent, and he 
hopped about gleefully on his three short 
legs. 

Hastings rose to his feet, stretched 
himself, yawned audibly, and surveyed 
his surroundings. 

The only house in sight was Squire 


Hancock’s. It was a solid, comfortable, 
rather pretentious structure of gray 
stone; it stood on a knoll about three 


hundred yards away, and seemed inclined 
to be disdainful. But Jack had passed the 
adolescent, blushing period in tramp life, 
the period when starvation seems prefer- 
able to beggary. He asked and always 
received, for his fair, handsome face and 
herculean figure found favor in women’s 
eyes. It is good to be handsome, even 
though you may be only a tramp. 

Hastings knocked confidently at the 
squire’s kitchen door and waited. It was 
opened ina minute or two by a pretty 
housemaid, who blushed and giggled 
when she saw the stranger. Shethought 
of him as a possible lover; but her face 
fell somewhat when he entered his plea. 

‘*Missus has left orders that we’re not 
to give nothing to tramps,’’ she said 
pertly. 

‘Oh, if those are your mistress’ orders, 
I suppose ’? He paused and looked at 
her softly. His voice had the polished 
ring which a course in college had im- 
parted to it, and it fell pleasantly upon 
her ears. 

She hesitated, gave him one coquettish 
glance, and then said, ‘‘ But I suppose 
she wouldn’t miss it if—wait a moment.’’ 

She tripped about airily, giving a side 
glance every now and then to see if he 
was watching her, and in a few minutes 
Jack held a heaping plateful of fried 
bacon and eggs, with bread and butter 
and a cup of fragrant coffee. 

‘«T’d ask you in, only I don’t know as 
it would be quite safe. Missus is such 
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an old scold. 
with her much longer ;’’ 
becomingly. 

So Hastings sat down on the step out- 
side, while the pretty housemaid stood 
with her hands on her hips and talked to 
him. 

‘* Come far ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘TIt would be very far for your little 
feet,’’ he answered smilingly, ‘‘ but not 
for mine. I’m a tramp, you know.”’ 

‘‘You ain’t like one, and you don’t 
talk like one, neither,’’ she answered de- 
murely. ‘‘I guess you’re fooling.’’ 

‘‘But I ama tramp,’’ he answered in 
convincing tones. ‘‘I wander about from 
place to place. I sleep in haystacks, 
barns, fence corners, anywhere I can find 
a spot, and I have no home.” He opened 
his handsome blue eyes pathetically wide, 
and looked at her. 

‘‘Poor fellow, I am sorry;’’ and her 
mouth twisted itself into a bow knot of 
pity. At that moment the cook’s sono- 
rous voice called her away and Hastings 
was left to eat his breakfast in solitude. 
He sighed once or twice after that, and a 
vague, indefinite longing crept over him 
which brought a moisture to his eyes and 
a touch of pain to his heart. His love 
affairs had never been recorded. He 
watched the other Jack as he hungrily 
devoured the remainder of the breakfast, 
and then, with a whistle to the little dog, 
sauntered towards the river again. 

The morning waned and closed into 
afternoon, and still he loitered about. 
The sunshine hung its millions of dia- 
monds upon the water’s surface, the air 
was soft and balmy, he felt lazy, and 
Jack’s sore foot was a good excuse for 
lingering. He had finished ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ 
had held a learned conversation with his 
four footed friend, had solicited a dinner 
for himself and his aforesaid friend, and 
finally, stretched out by the river bank, 
he had given himself up to a reverie 
which, step by step, had led him from 
reality into the land of dreams. It is a 
pleasant land to wander in; for there 
truth is wrapped about in a golden haze 
of unreality, half forgotten friends come 
back again, and even the halcyon days of 
childhood may return. 

Hastings had not been long in that 
Nirvana of reverie before he was-startled 


I don’t think I’ll stay 
and she pouted 
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into consciousness by acry. What could 
it be? He sat up and rubbed his eyes in 
a dazed way, then he sprang to his feet 
and looked eagerly about him. Again 
the cry rang out, the agonized cry of a 
drowning child. There was not a moment 
to lose. Jack threw off his coat and un- 
hesitatingly plunged into the river, which, 
with greedy haste, was bearing away a 
little form. He was a powerful swimmer ; 
college days had taught him that among 
other things. He took long, clean strokes, 
and his strong lungs kept him in breath. 
He threw back his head like a huge water 
dog, and, striking out with all his force, 
gained on the child, caught her by her 
skirt, and then, by a prodigious effort, 
swung himself out of the current and faced 
the shore. 

It was all done cleverly and coolly, in 
the space of a few minutes and without 
the éclat of a watching crowd; for Squire 
Hancock, the child’s father, who stood 
panting on the bank, was the only spec- 
tator. He watched the pair with eyes 
that bulged with terror. He snatched 
the unconscious, dripping bundle from 
its deliverer’s hands, and moaning, ‘‘My 
God! She is dead, my child is dead,’’ 
carried her away to the house. 

Jack shook himself, wrung some of the 
water from his clothing, and then leisurely 
followed. It did not occur to him that 
he had done anything heroic, or anything 
that another man in the same position 
might not have done equally well; but 
the sudden plunge into the cold water, 
and the excitement of the rescue, com- 
bined with three days of enforced absti- 
nence, had created in him a thirst that 
was unparalleled. He had saved the 
squire’s daughter, and the squire was 
rich. He did not want thanks, but he 
did want the squire’s money, money to 
bring him the whisky which his inmost 
soul craved. 

The motive was not a heroic one; but 
it was a natural one, from Jack Hastings’ 
point of view. 

The squire was standing on the door 
step, looking anxiously about him, as 
Jack neared the house. His florid face 
was pale, and he fingered his massive 
watch chain nervously; but he came 
forward to meet his child’s deliverer, and, 
extending a podgy hand in welcome, ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘So this is the brave fellow 
who saved my little daughter—for she 
lives, thank God, she lives! ”’ 

Jack bit his lip under his slight mus- 
tache, to keep back the wicked mirth, 
and answered gravely, ‘‘I am glad to 
hear it, sir.’’ 

‘‘Yes, she lives, thank God!’’ he re- 
peated in a voice which seemed to patron- 
ize the Deity. ‘‘But what can I do for 
you, my good fellow, to show my grati- 
tude? Are you in need of a position, or 
money? Or—stay, I have just discharged 
my under gardener. You seem a strong, 
able bodied fellow. I might is 

‘‘Thank you, I do not care ‘for the 
position,’’ Jack answered quickly, ‘‘ but 
I would like—well, to tell the truth, I’m 
a little short of cash just now.”’ 

The squire looked at the speaker sharply, 
then thrust his hand into his pocket, and 
drew out a roll of bills. ‘‘ How would 
this ?’’ He handed him a ten dollar 
bill. 

Jack’s eyes glistened. 

‘‘Now is there anything else I can do 
for you?’’ and the squire rubbed his fat 
hands complacently. ‘‘ Anything—come 
in and change your clothing. I am afraid 
that a suit of mine would not be the 
nicest fit in the world ’’—and he looked 
down at his own short legs—‘‘but your 
things could dry in the mean time.” 

‘‘QOh, no, thank you, cold water never 
hurts any one,” Jack answered carelessly. 
Now that he had the money he was only 
longing to get away. ‘‘ But there is one 
more favor I should like to ask of you,”’ 
he continued. 

The squire’s face fell. 

“This dog of mine ’’—and he looked 
down at Jack—‘‘finds knocking about 
the world rather rough on him. He’s 
getting a little old, and I should like to 
find a comfortable home for him where he 
might end his days in peace. Perhaps 
your little girl ” 

The squire’s face brightened again. 
‘Certainly, certainly,’’ he answered with 
alacrity, and he stooped and touched the 
yellow coat gingerly with the tips of his 
fingers. ‘‘Good dog! What is his 
namie ?”’ 

‘‘Jack,’? his owner answered, as he 
picked him up. ‘‘ Poor little codger, I 
am sorry to part with you, but—you’ll be 
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good to him, won’t vou ?’’ he asked, as 
he held out the quivering animal to the 
squire. 

‘Certainly, certainly,’’ the other an- 
swered blandly. ‘‘ But just put him in- 
side. I never touch dogs myself.’’ 

Hastings’ heart misgave him for a 
second as he closed the door on his old 
favorite; but the next moment he was 
striding off toward the nearest village, 
which lay about three miles away, and 
Jack had been sent to limbo, for his mas- 
ter was absorbed in an arithmetical prob- 
lem which demanded his whole attention. 
Given the sum of ten dollars—how many 
drinks would the said sum represent ? 

The question was too difficult to be 
solved by mental arithmetic. Jack de- 
cided to demonstrate it; and then prove 
the result. 

He had walked quickly, for the lights in 
Clifford’s American House could be seen 
plainly just a few yards away. 

His tongue was parched in anticipa- 
tion, his heart thumped feverishly, and 
he quickened his pace almost to a run. 
Now he had swung back the door that 
never fails to welcome such as he, and 
the delicious tavern aroma was in his 
nostrils. 

He flung his ten dollars down on the 
counter and demanded ‘‘drink.’’ The 
bartender smiled upon him blandly, 
while the bystanders edged nearer and 
stared curiously. Jack Hastings sober 
and Jack Hastings drunk were entirely 
different men. The one was quiet, thought- 
ful, gentlemanly, refined ; the other was 
a noisy, rollicking tavern rowdy, whose 
coarse laugh and coarser language roused 
the plaudits of his tipsy admirers. He 
danced, he sang, he swore, he treated the 
crowd, he poured glassful after glassful 
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of the fiery liquor down his own throat, 
until the problem of his ten dollar bill had 
been effectually solved. ‘Then, dazed and 
penniless, he staggered out into the dark- 
ness. 

That night engineer Trafford swore a 
terrible oath as he reversed the lever and 
backed his engine. They had struck 
something—he knew it by the sickening 
thud. <A few moments afterwards he and 
the fireman were bending over an inani- 
mate object which they had found in the 
ditch. 

‘‘Dead! Stone dead, I’m afraid,’’ the 
fireman exclaimed as he felt for the heart. 
‘*Let’s lift him in.’’ 

So they carried him as gently as pos- 
sible, for he was a heavy man, and laid 
him down in the cab of the engine. 

‘*Poor fellow !’’ Trafford whispered as 
he reverently wiped the quiet face; for 
he thought of his son at home, who was 
now almost a man. 

‘* Toot her up, Bill,’’ said the fireman. 
‘‘We’ve got no time to lose.’’ 

It was just at this moment that a yel- 
low, rough coated dog leaped into the 
engine. From his neck dangled a broken 
end of a rope, and he limped painfully 
upon three legs. He took no notice of 
the men, but with one sharp bark sprang 
to the silent form. His small body was 
quivering with excitement, his stump of 
a tail wagged incessantly, and he whined 
with doggish delight as he licked his 
master’s face and hands. Then he stood 
back a few paces and waited expectantly 
for some response; when none came he 
put back his head and gave one long how] 
which sounded like a death wail. 

And the engineer, who kept him, swore 
that ‘‘that dog knew what was up just 
as well as anybody else.’’ 

Kathleen Blackburn, 


AT DUSK. 


SHADE and silence in the valley, 
Birds that nestward faintly fly ; 
Dew wet zephyrs, slumber laden, 
One pale star adown the sky ; 
Through the dusk a lonely shepherd 
Homeward guiding drowsy shee}, 
Like unto dim dreanmis at twilight 
Flocking toward the fold of sleep. 


Clarence Crimy. 
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THE RANK OF RICHARD MANSFIELD. 

What should -be the attitude of the theater 
going public toward Richard Mansfield? 
Should he be ignored, as a punishment for 
his rudeness to audiences and newspaper re- 
porters, or should he be honored as the only 
actor manager among us who puts art before 
the dollar and refuses to be identified with a 
one part success because that means artistic 
decay ? 





All sorts of mean things have been said 
about Mansfield, very many more than he has 
said about the public. That he is a good 
actor none will deny; and it cannot be con- 
troverted that his contributions to the Ameri- 
can stage have always been in the direction of 
elevating the drama, not debasing it. In brief, 
Mansfield is the very type of man about whom 
long eulogies will be written when he is dead, 
and those who read them will wonder why 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
From his latest photograph by Jones & Lotz, San Francisco. 
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this genius was not more appreciated while 
living. His versatility will be pointed to 
as one of the most remarkable attributes of 
a marvelous capacity for projecting himself 
into the character of others. The dual rdle 
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elected to be classed with American actors, 
and none denounces the incursions of foreign- 
ers so bitterly as he. Some fifteen years ago 
he was the innkeeper in the production of 
Rip Van Winkle’’ as an opera, at the old 


JULIA NEILSON. 
From her latest photograph by Ellis, London. 


of sharpest contrast in /ekyl and A7/yde, the 
pink of perfection Beau Brummell, the dash- 
ing Prince Karl, the wicked old Laron 
Chevrial, the matter of fact Bluntsch/i—that 
one man should have gained a distinction in all 
of these that inseparably links his name with 
each, will serve as the capsheaf to his fame. 
Although English by birth, Mansfield has 


Standard Theater, New York; a‘little later 
came his appearance as Chevrial in “ A Par- 
isian Romance ’’ at the Union Square, and his 
rise to fame in a night. 

Mausfield is a poor prophet. Several years 
ago he announced his ambition to have a 
theater in New York. ‘‘I feel sure,’’ he said, 
“the moment I have a theater of my own, 
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LILLA VANE. 
From her latest photegraph by Schloss, New Vork. 


my difficulties will disappear from my path.”’ 
His ambition was realized. In the Garrick 
he possessed one of the prettiest playhouses 
in the metropolis ; but troubles thickened on 
his pathway instead of disappearing from it, 
and after less than a year’s tenancy the man- 
agement of the Garrick was handed over to 
Charles Frohman. But this loss to the man 
is the gain of the public at large, that intelli- 
gent public scattered all over the country, 
which honors itself in supporting so capable 
an artist as Richard Mansfield. 


THE LEADING WOMAN AT THE ST. JAMES. 
If anything should occur to deprive Mr. 
Daly of the services of Ada Rehan, it would 
not be surprising if he selected Julia Neilson 
to fill her place. In addition to her histrionic 
abilities, Miss Neilson is a charming singer. 
Indeed, her first intention was to devote her 
life to music. She entered the Royal Academy 
of Music at the age of sixteen, took two 


prizes and a scholarship, and was about to 
embark upon a concert career when W. S. 
Gilbert procured her an opening at the Lon- 
don Lyceum to play Cynisca to Mary Ander- 
son’s Galatea in his ‘‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea.’’ This was in 1888, and since that 
time Miss Neilson has been an important 
factor among the leading women at the Lon- 
don theaters. She was for some time at the 
Haymarket when Beerbohm Tree managed 
that house and produced. there the plays 
which have become so well known here. Her 
Drusilla Ives in ‘* The Dancing Girl’? made 
a deep impression during this period. Later 
she made a marked success in ‘‘ An Ideal 
Husband,”’ and she was John Hare’s leading 
woman during his first American tour, play- 
ing the name part in ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith.”? Her husband, Fred Terry, was 
also a member of the company. 

ast season she went over to Mr. George 
Alexander at the St James, and made a capti- 
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vating Rosalind in his production of ‘‘ As You 
Like It,’? which ran through the winter. 
Then,in March,she created Princess Pannonia 
in Pinero’s newest comedy, ‘‘ The Princess 
and the Butterfly,’’ which we are to see here 
at the Lyceum in November. In this part, 


ments among actresses, With each announce- 
ment came the added information that this 
meant a resignation from the stage; but 
although the marriages—or all but one—have 
taken place, we still read the names of many 
of the brides in current playbills. Our por- 








EVANGELINE IRVING. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


which Miss Julie Opp is to do here, she is 
described as being exceedingly happy. On the 
reopening of the St. James in the autumn 
she is to be one of the eight persons partici- 
pating in ‘‘The Tree of Knowledge,” the 
newest play by R. C. Carton, author of 
‘* Liberty Hall’’ and ‘‘ The Home Secretary.” 
She is also to essay Beatrice in ‘“* Much Ado 
About Nothing.’’ 


LILA VANE AND EVANGELINE IRVING. 
Last spring, as was noted in this place, 
there was an epidemic of marriage engage- 


trait of Lilla Vane is suggestive of another 
case in point. When her picture appeared 
in these pages in March, 1895, Miss Vane 
wrote of herself that her engagement with 
the Nat Goodwin company was such a 
pleasant one that she was only giving it up 
to accept a permanent position—that of 
wife. She was married that year to George 
Goodrich, of Yonkers, and the metropolitan 
stage saw her no more—until February last, 
when she returned to it as J/arion Hayste in 
the production of ‘‘ My Friend from India ”’ 
at Hoyt’s. 
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LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
From her latest photograph—Copyright, 1896, by Aimé Dupont, New Vork. 


Mr. Du Souchet, the author of this success- 
ful play, will be well represented during the 
season now opening. Two companies will 
give ‘‘ My Friend from India,’’ another will 
tour with ‘‘ The Man from Mexico,’’ and his 
new comedy, ‘‘ The Swell Miss Fitz Swell,’’ is 
to be brought out by May Irwin. We are told 
that in this play Miss Irwin proposes to get 
away from the song feature with which she 
has been associated during her two years as a 
star. The only reason that can be assigned 
for this is that she aspires to rank in 
‘straight’? comedy. This being the case, it 
seems a pity a better title could not be found 
for the opening venture. Not only is it dis- 
tressingly similar to ‘‘The Wrong Mr. 
Wright’? (which precedes it at the Bijou) 





and “ The Good Mr. Best,’’ but it is far more 
puerile than either. 

Among the members of Miss Irwin’s com- 
pany is a sister of Isabel Irving, Evange- 
line. Although she is still quite young, she 
has been on the stage for several seasons, 
having made her début with Rosina Vokes 
as J/tss Violet in ‘‘ A Pantomime Rehearsal.’ 
She played quite a number of other parts in 
this environment, and then went to Daly’s 
for a while. During Olga Nethersole’s first 
engagement in New York she was Wichette 
in ‘“‘Camille ’? Last vear she was with Stuart 
Robson in ‘‘ The Jucklins.”’ 

As will be seen from the picture, Evange- 
line Irving does not resemble her sister in 
looks. They are quite similar in disposition, 
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however, both being of quiet tastes and much 
wrapped up in the home life they lead with 
their mother and an older sister. 


A FAVORITE OF THE CONCERT STAGE. 

We print this month the portrait of another 
concert singer who has the operatic stage in 
contemplation. Lillian Blauvelt is a Brook- 
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country, she purposes to appear in opera in 
Berlin and at the Opéra Comique in Paris. 


AN ENGLISH AND AN AMERICAN DANCER. 

Mabel Love, who was in America as a 
dancer with ‘‘ His Excellency’’ two years 
ago, possesses a charm distinctively her own, 
and seems to make friends of every audi- 


DEYO. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


lyn girl who came into fame on the tidal 
wave of the Seidl concerts at Brighton Beach, 
acoucert room by the sea now, alas, given 
over to vaudeville. Miss Blauvelt sang for a 
brief period in opera, but has been in such 
demand for concerts that she decided to con- 
fine herself to this field fora while longer. 
She is particularly felicitous in interpreting 
Donizetti’s music, and in the centennial 
memorial festival held in honor of the com- 
poser in Bergamo, Italy, last August, she 
was invited to sing an aria from ‘‘ The 
Daughter of the Regiment ’’ and a selection 
from ‘‘ Sicilian Vespers.”’ 

Miss Blauvelt has already sung in Brus- 
sels, and after another concert tour in this 


ence that comes under her spell. The secret 
must lie in the fact that she has piquancy 
without pertness, and is decidedly chic with- 
out being in the slightest degree unrefined. 
She was avivandiére in ‘‘ His Excellency,”’ 
and her military dance was exceedingly cap- 
tivating. It must not be supposed, however, 
that she is merely a dancer. In ‘‘ His Excel- 
lency’’ she played a rdle extending through 
the opera, and our portrait shows her in the 
name part of a well known burlesque. Last 
winter she enacted C7vderel/a in the extrava- 
ganza of that name, in the English provinces, 
and at this writing has an important rdéle in 
“The Yashmak.”? This is one of the two 
act musical plays in which London abounds. 
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MABEL LOVE AS 


LITTLE CHRISTOPHER.’’ 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 


It was written by Cecil Raleigh and Seymour 
Hicks, and produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theater March 31. The piece has had sucha 
run that we are very likely to see it over 
here before very long. 

In Deyo, whose picture is also presented, 
we have an American dancer who is now 
seeking recognition in England. She is very 
young, having made her début only two 
years ago at the Manhattan Beach Theater in 
‘“1492.’’ The following winter she was seen 
in New York in Olympia’s opening attraction, 
‘‘ Excelsior, Jr.,’? and last season she was in 
‘The Girl from Paris.’? Her transatlantic 
début was made in May at the Tivoli, and 
very apt is the comment thereon of the Lon- 


don Graphic: “She is light and graceful, 
evidently an enthusiast in her profession, and 
may go far, for the public is becoming rather 
tired of the many travesties on dancing, 
which a wealth of skirt only half conceals.”’ 


A SKILLED EXPONENT OF THE EMOTIONAL 
IN PINERO. 

An event of the opening season in London 
is the production by John Hare of a new play 
—something for which he has been a long 
time searching. And he found it in America, 
having purchased the English rights to ‘A 
Bachelor’s Romance,’? by Martha Morton, 
played here by Sol Smith Russell. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Hare will make some ar- 























MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 


From her latest photograph by Mayall, London. 
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rangement with Mr. Russell whereby he can 
present the playin America during his next 
visit here. 

Apropos of London theatricals, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell was conspicuously absent from them 
last season. ‘‘ Is she aone partactress?’’ critics 
are beginning to ask themselves. She made 
her first great hit in the name part of ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ Pinero’s unpleasant 
play which George Alexander had the courage 
to produce after John Hare had refused it. 
She followed this up some two years later by 
making another sensation in another drama 
of Pinero’s, of somewhat similar tendencies, 
‘Fhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,’’ since which 
time she has not been very much in evidence, 
Julia Neilson having succeeded her as lead- 
ing woman at the St. James. When Mrs, 
Campbell essayed J/agda, the winter before 
last, there was great diversity of opinion. 
One reviewer wrote, ‘‘She does not move 
one,’’ while another declared, ‘‘ She touches 
every chord in the human emotions.”’ 

There has been some talk of Mrs. Campbell 
coming to America. It may be that this will 
be the surest way to have her standing at 
home definitely established. 





AN INAUSPICIOUS BEGINNING. 

The season of 1897-98 opened in New York 
on August 16 with the lighting up of Daly’s 
and the Garrick, but as both houses presented 
revivals of the pieces that were running when 
they closed in June—‘‘ The Circus Girl’? and 
‘‘Never Again,’’ respectively—the practical 
inauguration of the new dramatic year is to 
be credited to the following Monday, August 
23, when a play never before seen in the 
metropolis was set forth at the Garrick. 
This was ‘‘ ‘The Good Mr. Best,’’ long heralded 
as the newest work of John J. McNally, 
whose ‘‘ Widow Jones’’ and ‘‘ Courted into 
Court’? had been May Irwin’s touchstones 
of success. ‘‘’There is no Good Jr. Best,’’ 
says the impersonator of the name part, in 
speaking the ‘‘tag,’’ and happy were it for 
Mr. McNally, to say nothing of Messrs. Rich 
and Harris, the managers, had that sentence 
been true of the play. The unanimity with 
which New York critics slated it recalled the 
memorable experience of ‘Dr. Claudius”’ 
last spring. If this is the best Mr. McNally 
can do without a star to tie up to, he would 
better return at once to the business of 
‘writing around ’’ somebody. ‘‘ The Good 
Mr. Best’’ is, in fact, so hopelessly below 
par, owing to an inanity of purpose and vul- 
garity of tone, that it would be beneath no- 
tice were it not for the rank its author has 
obtained through his work for May Irwin. It 
should also be set down as a matter of record 
that this is the first play to use the vitascope 
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in connection with the working out of the 
plot. And there is one decidedly ‘‘ catchy ”’ 
song—‘‘O’Dooley’s First Five O’Clock Tea,”’ 
rendered by John G. Sparks and chorus. 





OPERA FOR THE MILLION. 

The Castle Square Opera Company, origi- 
nating in the theater of that name in Boston, 
is now one of the institutions of Philadelphia, 
where it holds forth at the Grand Opera 
House. Its trademark continues to be popu- 
lar prices, the highest priced seat for the 
evening performances being fifty cents, and 
for the matinées twenty five, with a unique 
subscription system. ‘To become a subscriber 
on this plan, one selects a seat for a certain 
night or afternoon each week, and pays for 
it as each week comes round. If one wishes 
to omit a performance, it is done by simply 
not sending the money to the box office the 
day before. The bill, as a rule, is changed 
weekly, although ‘‘ Wang’’ had a run of 
eighteen nights. Matinées are given on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, and Quaker City audi- 
ences have become greatly attached to the 
performers. 

There has been talk of forming a company 
for New York—Baltimore and Washington 
having both been visited—but Henry W. 
Savage, the proprietor of the organization, 
emphatically disclaims any intention of 
tempting fate in the metropolis. He is con- 
tent to let well enough alone. Disaster 
waited on the two so called popular price 
opera companies that held forth in the sum- 
mer of 1896 at the American Theater and the 
Grand Opera House ; and the record for this 
sort of performance in Gotham has always 
been discouraging. Still, it should be remem- 
bered that although fifty cents had been con- 
spicuously advertised as the rate for seats, a 
large block of the best orchestra chairs were 
always held for a dollar or seventy five cents. 
Genuine popular priced opera has never been 
tried in New York. 





THE FIRST HIT OF THE SEASON. 

A humorous play isa safer investment than 
any other style of drama, People will laugh 
first and think afterwards; and laughter 
being, in a sense, a tangible entity, there is 
no going back on the verdict it renders. 
Again, the fate of a farce is quickly deter- 
mined. If there is no merriment the first 
night, there is no money in the thing, and 
no temptation to throw good coin after bad 
in the hope that sometimes buoys up the 
projectors of burlesques and extravagauizas, 
of whipping a failure into shape. 

In ‘‘What Happened to Jones,’’ which on 
August 30 opened the old: Standard under 
its new name of Manhattan, that house 
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(closed all last winter) has a legitimate suc- 
cessor to ‘‘Charley’s Aunt.”’ Itis a farce on 
similar lines, lines which guided ‘‘ My Friend 
from India’’ to success, but the background 
is new, and the working out is cleverly 
managed. George H. Broadhurst, who first 
became known through writing ‘‘ The Specu- 
lator’’ for Seabrooke, and whose ‘‘ Wrong 
Mr. Wright’’ was produced by Roland Reed 
last season, has now firmly planted his feet 
on that ladder to fame whose lower rounds 
are hedged about with so many difficulties. 
George C. Boniface, Jr., last year’s Fan Tan 
in ‘‘The Mandarin,’’ is /Joves, and works 
like a Trojan, with the happiest results. 





THE PLAYER’S INSPIRATION. 

A play is always new to a majority of its 
auditors, and curiosity as to its character and 
the development of its plot constitutes one of 
the chiefest charms of theater going. But 
the excitement of suspense is by no means 
confined to the hither side of the curtain. 

‘*Shall we have the house with us tonight 
or will it be cold as a stone?’ the player asks 
himself, evening after evening, as he comes 
to his work. And this variety in audiences is 
the saving novelty that robs long runs of 
deadly monotony. 

A cold public, one chary of its applause, is 
the béte noir of the actor. It may mean 
nothing derogatory to his abilities; the 
theater may be crowded to the doors, and the 
occupant of every chair in the place be filled 
with delight at what he sees, but if there is 
no outward expression of that joy, the player 
feels that he is doing an up hill job. Be 
liberal with your hand clapping, then, when 
something pleases you; the man who sits 
like a statue, and never lets a laugh or a hand 
clap escape him, is considered decidedly ‘‘ up 
stage’’ by the player folk; in other words, 
he is not good for much. 





THE MANAGER’S MOTTO. 

What special elements in the human make- 
up go to constitute a good manager? First 
and foremost would seem to be judgment, 
and yet at times the directors of our theaters 
display such a pitiful lack of this quality that 
it is a nine days’ wonder how they ever 
attained the heights they occupy. One man, 
whose name is one of the most familiar in the 
list of producers, recently mounted an expen- 
sive piece, with a well known comedian en- 
gaged as the central figure. The play was 
moderately successful, but the comedian’s 
part in it contributed not a whit toward this 
end, In fact, he seemed entirely wasted, 
from the lack of anything to do. 

‘“ He merely goes about making ‘ business’ 
for the rest,’’ said this manager, in comment- 
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ing on the fact two weeks after the first per- 
formance, adding: ‘‘ Very shortly we shall 
have this remedied. There will scarcely bea 
line of the original libretto left.’’ 

Such a serious mistake as this it might be 
supposed would be discovered when the 
manuscript was first submitted. The fact is, 
however, that luck is felt to play such a 
prominent part in matters of the stage, that 
theatrical people have come to rely on it toan 
unwarranted extent. The taste of the public is 
known to be fickle ; unexpected hits are in- 
cluded in the history of every season ; the 
box office is the target held constantly in 
view, and if it is just as easy to hit this by 
accident as design, ‘‘ What’s the use of 
bothering?’’ appears to be the manager’s 
motto. 





It was noticeable that the bulk of the com- 
ments on ‘‘The Good Mr. Best ’’ and ‘‘ Na- 
ture,’? the two early ‘‘novelties’’ of the 
present season, referred to the old time de- 
vices made use of in the plays. In both 
cases—barring the one episode of the vita- 
scope in the McNally piece—the date of pro- 
duction might have been 1877 as easily as 
1897. Were they ‘‘ordinary’’ dramas, this 
fact would occasion no remark, but both were 
extensively advertised as being the newest 
things in their respective lines—musical farce 
and spectacle. 





The so called ‘‘theater trust’’ has called 
into being a number of new stock companies, 
in the hope that the ‘‘ monster ’’ may be more 
successfully combated. New York’s con- 
tribution to the list is found at the Murray 
Hill, opened last season as a combination 
house. McKee Rankin heads this new as- 
semblage of players, with Nance O’Neil and 
Jane Holly as other known names in the 
roster. The scheme includes really popular 
pieces—75 cents for the best seat—and a fre- 
quent change of bill. The season was in- 
augurated with ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Baby,’’ and 
** Alabama’’ is included in the repertoire. 


* x 


Autumn bookings for the road are not made 
so far ahead as formerly. ‘‘ We come into 
New York after the first failure there,’’ cheer- 
fully remarked a member of the ‘‘ Miss Fran- 
ces of Yale’? company, which opens at Day- 
ton, Ohio. The experience of ‘“‘ My Friend 
from India,’’ last season, has not been lost 
upon managers who are willing to grope for 
awhile in the dark on the chance that for- 
tune’s wheel, in bringing disaster to somie, 
will clear the way to success for others. 
Truly, the excitement of a day in Wall Street 
pales before the chances of a fall night on the 
Rialto. 





































PUDDLES 


MASQUES AND DANCES, DINNERS AND TEAS, MUSICALES, OPERAS, PLAYS, lx 
GossiP AND GALLANTRY, WAYS OF EASE, FOLLY FRAUGHT NIGHTS AND DAYS; 
GREED OF GOLD AND THE PACE THAT KILLS,GLAMOUR AND GLOSS AND GLARE, 
FADS AND FURBELOWS, FANCIES AND FRILLS—THIS 1S VANITY FAIR! 
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COMEDIETTA GRATIS. 

A large part of mankind is ever busy devis- 
ing new methods of making itself ridiculous. 
The skirtless bloomer girl, and the festive 
graybeard in the ultra juvenile attire of the 
golf links, afford such ample and ever ready 
funds of humor that one marvels how the 
comic weeklies can live in the face of this 
open competition. 

The proper study for man is man—if he 
wishes to be entertained. Even your best 
friend is an unfailing spring of fun—if you 
are base enough to think of him in that 
light. In any case, other people’s friends 
are legitimate marks for your shafts. The 
woman of uncertain age, in whom abundant 
corpulence and dignity are met in deadly com- 
bat—it is better than a fountain of youth to 
stand and furtively watch her on her groaning 
bicycle. Then there is, or recently was, the 
swagger summer girl going trippingly down 
to the water’s edge in all the abbreviated 
splendor of that Parisian bathing suit. Cyno- 
sure of all eyes is she—and she knows it; 
therefore she goes diagonally along the 
sands, not seeking the quickest and shortest 
cut to the water, but parading on exhibition 
before the crowd of admiring strangers. Of 
course you envy her the bloom of youth, the 
glory of fashion, the homage of the crowd. 

Wait until she comes out of the water, and 
then—oh, angel of pity !—she is limp and 
bedraggled, she is buffeted and disarrayed, 
she is so red that the lobster in the caldron 
is no redder, and her hair is so pathetic in its 
hopeless abandon that, explosive as your 
risibles are, you check them in compassion. 
She is not fit for publication ; she is only fit 
to laugh at. And when for very pity one 
straightens out the unruly corners of his 
mouth, and tries to think of solemn things, 
he yearns for the respectable segregation 
of the sexes which is the rule at English 
bathing places. 

It is unhappily true that the latest mani- 
festation of this tendency to make a laughing 
stock of oneself is observed among women. 
It is no less a folly than the monocle habit. 
Years ago woman slhlowed a wavering toward 
the monocle, but clung to the lorgnette in- 
stead. Now she is flocking ev masse to the 


standard of the former. American women 
have not fallen yet, but the habit is sure to 
come, for it is rioting abroad like a plague. 
The single eyeglass is, in the vast majority 
of cases, nothing but window glass. So 
rarely is it possessed of any lenticular power 
that one may assume without fear of libel 
that the wearer of the monocle stands a con- 
fessed guy. We are so accustomed to seeing 
men of intelligence and sound eyesight pos- 
ing as born fools, with single glasses stuck 
wedgewise into their eye holes, that we have 
ceased to laugh at them; but when the 
women take up the habit we shall not know 
whether to laugh or weep. There is up- 
roarious mirth to be derived from the con- 
templation of one’s fellow creatures, but the 
difficulty is that one never knows when some 
extreme of simian idiocy may come into view 
to make him bow his head for very shame. 





A BOYCOTT ON THE YOUNG MAN. 

Hereafter the Tommy Tuckers of society will 
have todance fortheir suppers. There has been 
a growing tendency on the part of young men 
to appear at balls and parties just in time for 
supper, and, having condescended to partake 
thereof, to retire to the smoking room or to 
leave the house altogether. This does not 
apply to the ‘‘ brownies’? who are willing to 
dance from the hour named on the card of 
invitation straight through the night as long 
as the music lasts, but to available, eligible 
young men. 

In London, this last season, the duchesses, 
countesses, and honorables who are the 
acknowledged leaders of society determined 
to put astop to this habit. If they gave a 
dance, they wanted people to dance, they 
said. So a black list was prepared, and a 
social boycott established. Young men who 
had offended in this respect began to look in 
vain for cards to the swell dances of the year, 
and it was only after repeated assurances of 
reformation and good behavior that they in- 
duced the dictatorial dames to give them one 
more trial. 

An idea of this kind crosses the ocean 
quickly, and metropolitan hostesses are now 
determined to make as firm a stand as their 
English sisters have done. ‘There may be a 
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battle royal when the winter season opens, 
but the edict has gone forth. If you won’t 
dance, you can’t eat. 


HATCHING FUN. 

An incubator party will be the newest thing 
in entertainments when Vanity Fair turns 
towards town again. ‘The farm and the 
drawing room will be joined in a festive bond 
of union for society’s delectation. 

This interest of the fair ones in barnyard 
affairs is not new. The ladies of the French 
court, before the first revolution, were fas- 
cinated by the delights of a rural life. The 
beauties of the reigns of the later Louises 
delighted to be painted in the réle of Dresden 
shepherdesses and Watteau milkmaids. The 
Petit Trianon was turned into Arcady, and 
even nature herself was patched and powdered 
with the affectations of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. . 

And now comes a second return to nature, 
or rather nature comes into the drawing 
room armed artificially with a ‘‘ chicken 
hatcher’’ to delight milady. About twenty 
three days before the hatching party is given, 
the eggs are put into the incubator, and begin 
the treatment afforded by that mechanical 
mother. At the appointed time the guests 
are duly invited to see the result. Aside from 
the fact that the hatching of chickens has 
become a fad, though as yet a fledgling fad, 
the phenomenon is really interesting. The 
egg, after lying in the incubator subjected to 
106 degrees of heat for the proper number of 
days, is suddenly seen to move. A slight tap 
is heard, then another. A small crack ap- 
pears on the surface of the shell. This crack 
rapidly widens, when, as if influenced by 
some magician’s wand, the egg falls apart 
and a chick makes its bow to the world. 


MISNOMERS IN VANITY FAIR. 

According to good, old fashioned Webster, 
a name is that by which a person or a thing is 
called. The names by which certain things in 
Vanity Fair are called seem to have been given 
after the fashion suggested by some children 
who were discussing a certain biblical story : 

“‘How do you suppose Adam knew what to 
call the animals?’’ asked one. 

‘Poof !’’ scornfully retorted the other, ‘‘ he 
just said, ‘Why, that looks like an elephant, 
I guess I'll call him one.’ ”’ 

It could only have been in this way that 
the name of “leisure class,’’ for instance, was 
applied to the denizens of Vanity Fair. To 
the grimy, sooty street sweeper, and the maid 
of all work, these dainty, beruffled dames and 
their swaggering escorts may possibly seem 
to lead a life of leisure ; but if one stops to 
consider the matter for a moment, the arduous 


tasks performed by these same exquisites 
make the term appear, in very truth, a most 
absurd misnomer. 

Every employer knows only too well what 
would happen if he demanded more than 
eight hours of toil from an employee, or ten 
at most, and every mistress of a household 
knows the effect of a withdrawal of the privi- 
lege of a ‘‘ Sunday off’? and a midweek after- 
noon. Where in all of the so called leisure 
class is the man who works only eight hours 
a day? Where can the woman be found 
whose ‘‘ days off’? are semi weekly or even 
weekly? The tasks are different, of course, 
and the hours vary. Where one worker’s day 
begins at eight and ends at five or six, the 
white handed, perfumed sons and daughters 
of toil begin the day at ten and labor until 
two or three o’clock the following morning. 

Ask any dweller among the booths of 
Vanity Fair what leisure he has, when he has 
a few moments for himself. If he answers 
truthfully, he will say that he never has any 
at all. He is driven from hour to hour by 
the stern task master, society, and if he lags 
or falls behind ‘he is forced from the ranks 
and classed as outcast from Vanity Fair. 

Nor is this the only misnomer within this sa- 
cred precinct. ‘‘ She looks like a lady, I guess 
I’ll call her one,’’ the childish Adam would 
say. This lookslike pleasure and so is called 
pleasure ; that has the appearance of happi- 
ness, and so is named happiness ; but only the 
roisterers in Vanity Fair know to what an ex- 
tent these terms are laughable, farcical mis- 
nomers. 


KEEPSAKES GALORE. 

A decade ago a lover, when once his 
passion had been declared, begged a strand 
of hair from his beloved, and from this tress 
of raven or golden hue he had constructed a 
watchguard fearful and wonderful to behold. 
The beloved one, on her part, wore charms 
and earrings made from her swain’s curling 
locks ; for in those days the short cropped 
heads of modern times were reserved for 
prisons and penitentiaries. Fortunately these 
hairy adornments have been put away with 
the old letters and tiny shoes and faded da- 
guerreotypes that are taken out sometimes 
and cried over, but never displayed in public. 

But the sentiment that inspired these orna- 
ments is still rampant, and it is a question 
whether the things that have taken their 
places are an improvement or not. For in- 
stance, some lovers are wearing, set in rings 
or scarfpins, the first baby teeth of their be- 
loved ones ; these little white points having 
been preserved by over sentimental mamas. 
A recent fiancée has on her watchguard a 
tiny gold box containing the ashes of the 
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cigarettes smoked by her future liege lord on 
the afternoon when he asked her to be his 
forever. A wide spread fad is to have a tiny 
gold model of an affianced little finger hung 
on bangle or watchguard ! 

A highly sentimental and at the same time 
useful charm worn by a very new husband is 
a dainty spiral bottle, fashioned in gold after 
the ancient Egyptian tear cups. It is in- 
tended to hold the tears shed by his wife. 
The useful quality of this trifle may not be 
apparent at first sight ; but after mature con- 
sideration it will be seen, for what woman 
could cry long with a tiny golden phial held 
under her eye to catch the precious drops? 





WHIMS OF PALATE. 

We are wont to amuse ourselves over the 
oddities of French menus, but the French- 
man is by no means alone in his devotion to 
uncanny articles of diet, for in each country 
are manifested certain national eccentricities 
in the line of comestibles. We think no race 
is more prone to depart from the straight and 
narrow path of hygienic diet than our own. 

Peanuts and pink lemonade have risen to 
the dignity of national vices, and so have 
soda water and ‘‘cookies.’’ All these are as 
inconceivable to the ignorant foreigner as the 
dark mysteries of a Chinese kitchen are to 
us. The eternal pie, with its boggy founda- 
tion of water logged dough, is a national 
crime, and the hot cakes and bread stuffs in 
which we revel occasion sympathetic and 
anticipatory glee among the retainers of 
Henry, Senior, as we understand his satanic 
majesty is called in Boston. 

In England it is difficult for the American 
to purchase satisfying quantities of his 
favorite nut, because the British palate, owing 
to some queer defect in its construction, does 
not seem to depend for lubrication upon 
peanut oil, and, therefore, the twisted shells, 
so suggestive to us of patriotic occasions and 
impromptu banquets out of doors, are not in 
evidence over there. But our cousins have 
adopted a substitute which is, if possible, 
nore insistent than the peanut. ‘This is the 
orange—usually a small, acrid affair—and it 
has invaded the music halls and theaters, the 
grand stands of race courses and cricket 
grounds, and even the railway stations and 
carriages. The all pervading aroma is loud 
in praise of this national habit, and the 
slippery fragments of discarded peel line up 
on the negative side of the argument, which 
is thus forcibly and pungently carried on 
wherever a plebeian crowd is gathered to- 
gether. If the aroma is eloquent for the 
defense, the argument of the peel carries the 
opposition fairly off its feet. On the whole, 
we think we rather prefer the peanuts and 
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pink lemonade, though we admit that we are 
biased. 

It is left for the Frenchman, however, to 
lift his vagaries of diet from the level of the 
herd to the pinnacles of the elect, and to 
grace his banquet board with all the un- 
earthly things that can be eaten. We hesitate 
to commence upon a narrative of these 
whimsical viands, but every one knows with 
what whispered insistence the charge of eat- 
ing unlawful things is laid at the door of /a 
belle republique. 

The frog with the succulent legs was the 
pioneer of a host of dietary invaders, of 
which the most recent appears from all ac- 
counts to be the bat! Reptiles and insects 
are only one step further on. In this regard, 
we may add, London was a pioneer, for in 
the English capital lives quite an army of 
street venders of ‘‘ periwinkles ’’—smiall sea 
snails—which are boiled and then transferred 
from the shell to the mouth of the consumer 
with the help of a bent pin. 

It seems as if everything in nature, right up 
to the front door of the mineral kingdom, were 
edible, if you could only shut your eyes tight 
enough to prevent offense to preconceived 
notions. Physiologists say that a normal ap- 
petite craves only simple and rational articles 
of diet—of the mush and milk variety—but 
the nineteenth century is not normal in the 
matter of appetite any more than it is in the 
matter of books. Consequently we have all 
manner of hot sauces and peppery viands 
adapted to current stomachic requirements, 
in accordance with the same law of supply 
and demand which calls forth a Zola and a 
Corelli to minister to the demand for novels 
that are both spicy and nauseous. 





GHOULISH FADS. 

It would be interesting to search for the 
limit to the curio fad, but unluckily there is 
no evidence that such a limit exists. The 
fitness of the thing collected does not enter 
as a factor in the case. The bones of saints 
and the vertebrz of defunct rattlesnakes are 
equally available. 

Many of these collecting fads suggest a re- 
turn to the savage instinct for accumulating 
scalps. It is almost impossible to guard the 
graves of the nation’s heroes from the as- 
saults of relic hunters, and it is quite out of 
the question to protect the national buildings 
from the petty vandalism of souvenir fiends. 
This illogical greed of relics was displayed in 
an unusual manner during the ceremonies at- 
tending the dedication of the Grant mauso- 
leum. Fragnients of the temporary tomb 
were broken off as keepsakes, and it is a 
matter for congratulation that the steel casing 
of the sarcophagus itself was beyond the 
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reach of the armed hordes of monomaniacal 
fiends. 

Nothing is sacred or holy in the eyes of these 
vandals ; nothing is revolting or impossible. 
Some unbalanced people have been busy, this 
summer, in securing gruesome relics of the 
recent great fire in Paris, apparently finding 
a horrid fascination in charred remnants of 
the building and even of the victims them- 
selves. 

The curio habit is not wholly devoid of 
economic value, but when it encroaches upon 
the sanctity of the grave, and runs riot among 
the pathetic scenes of a great holocaust, the 
beholder may well be horrified that such 
things should be. 





ROYAL MOURNERS. 

It is perhaps not generally realized that 
the garb of mourning is the normal dress of 
royal Europe. Court etiquette is accountable 
for this almost perennial state of official sor- 
row. Through frequent intermarriage, the 
closest relationship exists between most of 
the ruling families; so that whenever the 
most insignificant prince of the blood dies, 
the great body of regal relatives are com- 
pelled to don sackcloth and ashes and mourn 
for a certain definite period. The constant 
probability of a royal death is the greatest 
bugbear to the reigning powers. All their 
entertainments are announced provisionally, 
as the untimely decease of some member of 
the family of kings and queens will make 
necessary the abandonment of any state 
affair. 

The period of official grief ranges from ten 
days to three months, according to the rank 
of the deceased. During this time the court 
rules demand a specified mourning dress. 
The women must wear black entirely, and 
eschew all jewels save pearls. The men, 
when in uniform, must have a crape band on 
the left arm, and in ordinary dress crape 
hat bands and black cravats. Nor do these 
stringent mourning regulations affect the 
members of the royal family alone. All 
people connected with the court, either as 
kinsmen, as retainers or officials, or as diplo- 
mats, are expected to put on the somber garb 
in common with their superiors. 





BICYCLE GOLF. 

That all the world’s awheel and all the men 
and women either wheelers or golf fiends, is 
as undisputed a fact as the existence of 
Chauncey M. Depew in New York. Both are 
evident on the face of it. 

When society (which, after all, has more 
brains than it is credited with) combines 
the two sports, and simultaneously dons 
Scotch stockings and bicycle skirt, mounts 
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the wheel, and takes golf stick in hand, then 
we can simply bow in recognition of its won- 
drous ingenuity. Straight from the land of 
the brier bush and the kailyard comes this 
new innovation. There, we are told, bicycle 
golf proves so absorbing and thrilling a pas- 
time that men forget the glories of the weed 
in contemplating the becomingness of the 
tweed, and the fair sex cease to ask if their 
caps are on straight. To the American of 
average intelligence all this may read like a 
fairy tale, but the ‘‘four hundred ’’ have ac- 
cepted it unquestioningly, and it is not for us 
to doubt. 

What! Bicycle polo? Yes, of course, 
there is such a thing, but that must not be 
confounded with bicycle golf. We used to 
associate polo with ponies, and to think Sir 
Renard necessary for fox hunting before 
anise seed proved the falsity of this exploded 
idea ; but what matters it, since it has all 
helped society from perishing of ennui? En- 
thusiasts of the new fad will explain eagerly, 
excitedly, impressively, how, although the 
eighteen holes cannot be made as quickly as 
when on foot, only one stick is necessary, and 
it dispenses with the services of ‘‘ caddies.’’ 
By the way, we are wondering what multi- 
millionaire will start a subscription for these 
unemployed toilers. Bicycle golf is rapidly 
increasing their number. 





CROWNS IN PRACTICAL, USE. 

The old saying that ‘‘ uneasy lies the head 
that wears acrown”’ is true in more than one 
sense. ‘The responsibilities placed upon the 
head of a ruler when he is crowned are often 
too much for even the finer clay from which 
regal personages are supposed to be molded. 
But irksome and weighty as are the official 
duties of kings, it is no doubt true that they 
would rather have their tasks doubled than be 
compelled to wear continually the symbol of 
their temporal dignities and cares. From the 
old crown of Charlemagne to the latest style 
in royal head dress, lightness of weight has 
never been studied. The portraits of mon- 
archs generally show, upon the royal brow, 
a glittering mass of gold and jewels ; but the 
burdensome decoration is for publication 
only. 

During all her reign of sixty years, Queen 
Victoria has worn a crown not more than 
twenty times at most. In her photographs 
she is pictured in a widow’s cap, but on post- 
age stamps and on official paper that needs 
her portraits she is duly crowned. So it is 
with the rest of the family of sovereigns. 
Their crowns, scepters, and other playthings 
peculiar to royalty generally repose under a 
glass case in the palace, to be shown to ad- 
miring visitors from the provinces. 

















AN ARTIST AUTHOR. 

The appearance of ‘‘’The Martian’’ in 
book form completes the record of one of the 
most remarkable literary careers of the cen- 
tury. In George du Maurier the world saw 
an artist who had devoted himself heart and 
soul to his drawings, and had never written, 
for publication, anything longer than the 
legends under his humorous illustrations, 
suddenly, and at an advanced age, bring out 
a novel that had an extensive reading, and 
follow it by a second that was the sensation 
of America and England. Now that the 
third and last of Du Maurier’s books is pub- 
lished, one may look critically over his 
career and speculate as to the causes of his 
popularity. 

His stories are to the last degree personal. 
You can see at once on reading them, that 
Iu Maurier wrote out of his own life, and 
straight from his heart. The very strain 
of romanticism which, toward the latter half 
of each book, becomes almost wildly rampant, 
made his work the more endearing to the 
public generally, though to not a few readers 
it somewhat injured its artistic value. It 
is curious to note how he always began his 
tales with a close fidelity to fact, and drifted 
in ‘*Peter Ibbetson’’ into visionary notions 
regarding heredity, in ‘‘Trilby’’ into hyp- 
notism, and in ‘‘The Martian’’ into the 
story of the strange and beneficent maiden 
from Mars. 

The Martian,’’ though it will never reach 
the popular vogue of ‘‘ Trilby,’’ is still of 
particular interest to every admirer of Du 
Maurier for its autobiographical revelations. 
It seems, when considered in the light of the 
author’s death, almost like a review of his 
career. That school boy life in France, how 
beautifully it is described! What other Eng- 
lish author since Thackeray could have done 
itso well? At the same time, it is doubtful 
whether such long temporizing with remin- 
iscent trifles would have been tolerated from 
any other recent writer. Du Maurier rambles 
on interminably with his small talk of school 
days, forgetting the drift of his story in his 
reverie; and the reader is fain to forget it 
too, content to loiter by the way in aimless 
dalliance with this dreamer of pleasant 
dreams, 

These are dreams of hisown boyhood. He 
was born in Paris, sixty three years ago, and 
lived there until, at the age of seventeen, he 
went to England. There is another episode, 
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the threatened loss of eyesight, taken from 
his personal experiences. 

Some phases of Barty Josselin’s literary 
career, also modeled on Du Maurier’s own, 
might well have been spared, at least by his 
American admirers. It is known that the 
praise showered on ‘‘ Trilby ’’ rather sickened 
the author at the end, and it is to be presumed 
that, like Larty, Du Maurier had some trying 
experiences from his admirers, both sincere 
andinsincere. But the references to our coun- 
trymen at the close of the book are not kindly, 
and for the sake of that large body of disin- 
terested Americans who were the first to ac- 
claim ‘‘Trilby,’? Du Maurier might have 
omitted them. However, his career was 
marked in general by much genial sympathy, 
and we may be sure there was little peevish- 
ness in a man who gave such evidence of 
greatness of heart. . 

The three books constituting Du Maurier’s 
claim to lasting literary recognition are really 
a repeated view of the personality of the 
author. They are memorable more as such 
than as works of fiction. The strong charac- 
terizations which mark all three are subor- 
dinate, in the mind of the reader, to the image 
of the man himself. One gets better acquainted 
with Du Maurier than he does with L7¢¢le 
Pillee or Josselin. 

His work is conspicuous for its character- 
istic blend of tenderness and_ sparkling 
humor; its remarkable diction, elegant in 
style yet never pedantic, and alvys strong 
and true; its highly dramatic character, 
which is so oddly masked behind a fore- 
front of trivialities ; and, above all, its intense 
humanity. His books ‘‘bubble over,’’ so 
quick is the ebullition of his genius. Du 
Maurier was sixty years old when he began 
serious literary work, and then the pent up 
imaginings of an artistic life found almost in- 
stant expression. ‘The first manuscript of 
“ Trilby ’’? was written in less than a month, 
and ‘‘The Martian’? in about the same short 
space. Small wonder if such unusual circum- 
stances of production gave a certain eruptive 
quality to his work ! 

The illustrations for ‘‘ Trilby ’’ occupied 
Du Maurier for many months, and the shadow 
of impending blindness was even then upon 
him. The drawings for *‘ The Martian ’’ were 
made ona large scale, causing little fatigue 
to the eye, and the work extended over a 
considerable period. It was a race against 
time, and the artist author won ; but when he 
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reached the goal the breath of a pursuer more 
vindictive than blindness was already upon 
his cheek. 


CONAN DOYLE AND HIS BOOKS. 

Du Maurier’s caustic criticism of Americans 
is balanced most agreeably by the cordial 
attitude of Dr. Conan Doyle. Few English 
writers, indeed, have taken such a friendly 
standpoint. Some years ago, before Dr. Doyle 
had become as conspicuous as he is now, a 
spirited letter from his pen appeared in a well 
known London daily paper sharply com- 
menting on some unfriendly remarks of the 
editor in regard to a current transatlantic 
question. Asa result, the editorial misstate- 
ment was gracefully retracted in the same 
column, Since that time the creator of 
Sherlock Holmes has frequently taken upon 
himself the task of answering the adverse 
criticisms of foreign writers upon the United 
States. 

Those who saw Dr. Doyle during his visit 
to this country, a couple of years ago, will 
remeniber him as a man of stalwart pliysique. 
His friends speakof him as an ardent lover 
of healthful outdoor sports, a golf enthusiast, 
and a devotee of the ubiquitous bicycle. The 
wholesome atmosphere of his books is due in 
great measure, no doubt, to his own robust 
health. There seems to be nothing dyspeptic 
about the man or his writings. By the way, 
we wonder if there ever was a thoroughly 
healthy pessimist ? 

Robert Barr says of the jovial doctor: ‘‘I 
have never heard him say anything but good 
of his fellow creatures, and more especially 
of his fellow authors. I would say that he 
has helped many a lame dog over a literary 
stile did I not fear that by saying so I might 
bring down on his head manuscripts from all 
over the country.”’ 

Dr. Doyle’s keen interest in the Napoleonic 
revival has culminated in his latest book, 
‘“Uncle Bernac.’? He once said of the 
Corsican : ‘‘ What strikes me is the lack of 
finality in his character. When you make 
up your mind that he is a complete villain 
you come on some noble trait, and then your 
admiration of this is lost in some act of in- 
credible meanness.’’ ‘This view of Napoleon 
aptly illustrates the frame of mind in which 
he has written his narrative of the emperor’s 
life in camp and court. Napoleon is shown 
in a confusion of varying moods—first the 
emperor discussing affairs of state with 
kingly dignity ; then, suddenly, the martinet 
quarreling with the empress’ ladies in wait- 
ing over the fit of a gown. The whole sketch 
of Napoleon is singularly hum.n. He is 
shown, not as a king among kings, but as a 
man among men; a genius of intuition, 
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studying and working upon the weaknesses 
of those surrounding him, and reading men as 
books ; a genius of control, carrying in his 
wonderfully retentive memory every integral 
part in the complex enginery of empire. 

Uncle Bernac is quite forgotten—by the 
author, at least. His connection with the 
story ceases, and Napoleon is offered as an 
alternative. The singular lack of continuity 
which thus characterizes the book may de- 
tract from its merit as a story, but results in 
a new and interesting view of the emperor— 
a view which could hardly have been so clear 
and convincing had the author confined him- 
self to the exact limitations of his narrative. 
The volume does not include a single dull 
page, and one’s interest in the story, though 
perhaps not cumulative, is well sustained 
throughout. Dr. Doyle may not be at his 
best in ‘‘Uncle Bernac,’’? but he has main- 
tained his usual height of strong dramatic 
interest without the eery and uncanny ele- 
ment which has sometimes given a ‘‘ creepy ”’ 
effect to his work. 


A QUESTION OF LUCRE. 

The announcement that one of the most 
popular authors in the country has ‘‘ waived”? 
the serial rights to her latest novel, and 
allowed her publishers to bring it out in book 
form straight from the manuscript, has started 
a discussion with regard to the present over- 
crowded condition of the literary market. 

As a matter of fact, it is doubtful if there 
has ever before been so keen a competition 
among story writers as there is now. On the 
other hand, it is certain that they have never 
had so much encouragement, both from the 
periodicals, which have multiplied astonish- 
ingly during the past few years, and from the 
reading public, which has grown with the 
periodicals, and which cares for fiction more 
than for any other form of literature. Yet, 
in spite of these facts, the market is glutted 
with fiction, and it is worth while to look 
into the reasons, 

The law of demand and supply, with the 
tendency to overproduction where demand 
is great, holds good in literature as in busi- 
ness. ‘The demand for fiction has created an 
enormous band of writers of fiction, both in 
this country and in England. This great 
literary industry undoubtedly has helped to 
make the art of fiction a finer art—as Mr. 
Howells once pointed out, to the horror of 
the conservative critics—than it has ever 
been before ; for even the mediocre writers of 
the present dav possess a creditable technique, 
while some of the best men have achieved 
a rare distinction in construction and style, 
as well as in the reproduction of character. 

Most writers receive their best payment for 
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their stories from serial publication in the 
magazines, for there is little profit in a book 
unless it finds a much larger sale than nine 
books out of ten can hope for; and the loss 
of serial publication means, in every instance 
where the writer has an established reputa- 
tion, the loss of a considerable sum of money. 
Some of the most popular of our authors, who 
earn thousands of dollars from the magazines, 
reckon their royalties from their books in 
hundreds merely ; in many cases in hundreds 
that could be counted on one hand. 

In this respect our American writers are 
very much more unfortunate than the English 


authors. In the first place, royalties in this 
country are, as a rule, smaller than in 
England. Here the usual royalty is ten per 


cent, though well known writers occasionally 
receive twenty. In England, on the other 
hand, the average royalty is fifteen per cent, 
which frequently runs to twenty five, and in 
the case of leading novelists to thirty three. 
Then, too, the first and even the second rate 
English writers have two markets, their own 
country and America; while some find a 
third in Australia and the other British 
colonies. Our countrymen, on the contrary, 
have only one market, for, with the exception 
of Mark Twain, Mary E. Wilkins, Bret 
Harte, and possibly two or three others, 
American writers have no sale in England, 
and Australia is practically an unknown land 
to them. 

It is plain to be seen, then, that when a 
popular novelist ‘‘ waives ’’ serial publication 
—having no doubt been unable to find a 
suitable market—it is a decidedly bad sign. 
It is barely possible, of course, that she has 
been so generously paid by the publishers that 
she can afford to sell the work outright. In 
certain instances publishers, in buying books 
of popular authors, have insisted on securing 
full rights, and have not sought serial 
publication. Some are said to think that 
appearance in 4 magazine hurts the sale of a 
novel in book form ; but the general opinion 
—and undoubtedly the correct one—is that 
serial issue, in a periodical of first rate stand- 
ing, gives it prestige and such extensive ad- 
vertising that, at the close of its run, it is a 
more valuable piece of property than it was 
at the beginning. 

If readers knew of the sinall sums paid by 
book publishers for novels by the minor 
writers, and even by some writers of estab- 
lished reputation, they would be astonished. 
From one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
dollars is by no means an uncommon price 
for a story of from fifty to seventy five 
thousand words. When a young novelist ex- 
pressed astonishment at being offered only 
$300 for the full rights of a book on which he 
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had spent months of hard work, the publisher 
shrugged his shoulders and replied: ‘‘We 
can get plenty of novels at that price. We 
are constantly receiving offers of the Ameri- 
can rights of novels by well known English 
writers for less.”’ 

The remark expressed one of the mis- 
fortunes of the native novelist. The English 
writer, having a good market at home, can 
afford to undersell the American, who has no 
other public to fall back on. So it is plain 
that the career of the average novelist in this 
country is by no means that life of roses it is 
popularly supposed to be. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 

Those of our readers who were interested 
in the article on college girls which appeared 
in our last issue will be pleased with a new 
volume of comprehensive essays on ‘ College 
Training for Women.’’ The author, Kate 
Holladay Claghorn, is a graduate of Yale, 
being one of the comparatively few women 
who have taken the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in this country. 

The statement that women are admitted to 
the postgraduate classes at Yale may be quite 
a bombshell to some of our conservative 
friends. The rapidity with which the move- 
ment for the higher education of women has 
extended in America and elsewhere is far 
greater than is generally suppdsed. Miss 
Claghorn points out that of the twenty four 
principal colleges offering graduate courses, 
nineteen are freely open to women, and that 
only one of the entire number absolutely 
bars them out. She further states, from per- 
fectly reliable data, that one fifth of the 
graduate students in these universities are 
of her sex. In view of the difficulties which 
have been thrown in the way of ambitious 
young wonien, these are significant facts. 

Miss Claghorn attacks her subjects in a 
thorough and philosophical manner, and 
goes back to the small beginnings of early 
training and preparation. Her book will be 
of more interest to the mothers than to the 
girls themselves. Obviously the author is 
debarred from making specific suggestions 
as to the choice of a college, but her book 
includes a painstaking review of the factors 
which should influence the decision, and eon- 
tains much wholesome advice as to the social, 
hygienic, and scholastic conditions essential 
in an institution of a high order. One may 
set about the task of selection from a far 
better standpoint after reading this book. 

The uecessity of possessing an inherent 
intellectual groundwork is sharply empha- 
sized. We are warned that the college 
‘*cannot add to the brain capital of the indi- 
vidual ; it can only help to a better use of it. 
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It cannot supply everything left unprovided 
by home and school ; it can only begin where 
they leave off. It cannot create character ; it 
can only form and guide it.”’ 

Miss Claghorn looks into the varied ques- 
tions of physical exercise, social environ- 
ment, and methods of study. She candidly 
challenges the policy of the bookworm and 
the ‘‘grind,’’ finding a more rational and 
economic limit to brain expenditure, and 
advocating a frame of mind wherein the 
student, handling her work with a view to 
her own ultimate advantage, makes herself 
mistress, rather than slave, of her curriculuin. 
Altogether the book appeals to both mother 
and daughter, though for the sake of the in- 
tending collegian we wish that the author 
had made the essays less formal and didactic. 

One aspect of the question, which, with the 
present preponderance of the male element 
in academic ranks, appears of greater moment 
from the masculine than from the feminine 
standpoint, is the inevitable leveling process 
which goes on in large groups of students. 
The old adage that college either makes or 
mars a man is tragic with a significance 
which none but the students themselves can 
estimate. Vastly better moral and ethical 
conditions obtain in women’s colleges than 
in most colleges for men, but it would be 
folly to claim perfection in either case. We 
have already spoken of the rapidity which 
has marked the growth of the educational 
movement. We think its most enthusiastic 
supporter will not deny that this almost 
tumultuous advance has prevented the forma- 
tion, among the student body, of the highest 
standards, social or otherwise. The great 
schools of the country are for the most part 
decidedly heterogeneous. We do not pro- 
pose to raise hysterical alarums of unseen 
dangers, but the fact remains that a girl of 
extreme natural refinement and delicacy is 
likely to find herself quite as much above the 
level of her enforced entourage in college as 
she would anywhere else; and her nature 
must be indeed towering and adamantine if 
the inexorable law of levels leaves it quite 
unmarked. 


THOMAS HOLLEY CHIVERS. 

We are indebted to Mr. Joel Benton for the 
following note on the recently discovered 
precursor of Poe: 

Until a recent date it has been difficult to 
give any definite or detailed account of 
Chivers, the eccentric Southern poet. The 
few relatives and friends of the author—and 
he was quite a voluminous author, for a 
poet—have not been aware that there was 
much popular interest in him; or else, for 
reasons of their own, they have not wished to 
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His 


gratify this curiosity as to his life. 
name is not to be found in any biographical 
cyclopedia, though it is mentioned in Alli- 
bone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors,’? a book 
that limits its function mainly to titles and 
names. 

When Appleton’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography ’’ was being compiled, a few 
years ago, the editors were unable to find 
enough facts about Chivers to warrant the 
insertion of even a short paragraph. All 
that a limited number of literary men knew 
about him was that such a man had been 
born early in the century ; that he was of a 
Southern family, but had spent some time in 
New England ; that he was a physician in 
full standing ; and finally—a fact of more in- 
terest and importance—that he wrote lyrics 
which, when he employed his best style, 
were strangely like Poe’s. Added to this 
piquant revelation was the strong assertion of 
himself, and of competent and distinguished 
persons, that his style was not borrowed from 
Poe, but that it appeared prior to Poe’s char- 
acteristic work, and therefore set the pace by 
which Poe became famous; giving the sug- 
gestion from which grew the latter’s mystic 
fascination. To be brought into relations 
like these may not constitute fame, but it is 
a sort of second cousin to it, and must always 
beget an alluring interest in the author who 
came so near to a high goal. 

The facts which the reviewer now finds at 
his disposal are due in great measure to Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, of Washington, Georgia, 
a relative of Chivers, and himself a writer of 
skill and vigor. The father of the poet was 
Colonel Robert Chivers, who had three sons 
and four daughters. Thomas Holley, the 
eidest, was born in 1807, two years before 
Poe, at Digby Manor, a few miles south of 
Washington, Georgia. His progenitors were 
English on both sides, and settled originally 
in Virginia. On the mother’s side the name 
was Digby, her ancestors having been promi- 
nent in England during the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Mr. Adanis states that Colonel Chivers was 
arich planter and mill owner. Recognizing 
the genius of his son, he became overindulgent 
to him, so that the young man was imbued 
with a full sense of his own importance. He 
graduated with distinction in medicine at 
Transylvania, now the University of Ken- 
tucky, in or about 1828. The statement 
which has been made that he was a graduate 
of Yale is erroneous. ‘‘He cared only for 
the scientific cult of his profession,’? Mr. 
Adams says, ‘‘ though to the day of his death 
lie never failed to serve gratis those too poor 
to hire a doctor. After a few years’ practice 
he chose literature as an occupation, and 
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having always abundant means for his soli- 
tary and temperate life, he lived and died in 
the pride of his intellectuality. He despised 
all mere pretense toward scholarship. Among 
ordinary people he was a most ‘ unclubbable’ 
man, but among his equals he was a charming 
companion.”’ 

His correspondence discloses the fact that 
he was held in high esteem, and that he was 
an authority on a wide range of subjects, par- 
ticularly the Hebrew language and literature. 
Many of these letters, now in the possession 
of Mr. Adams, were written by men of note 
to Chivers, and among them is one by Poe 
himself, pathetic with lament, mentioning 
the Stylus, which he intended to start and 
of which so much has been written. In this 
Poe says: ‘Please lend me $50 for three 
months—I am so poor and friendless I am 
half distracted ; but I shall be all right when 
you and I start our magazine.’’ (It was $500 
for which Poe had asked Halleck when he 
started the Broadway Journal. ) 

At the age of twenty five Chivers went 
North to live, shortly afterwards marrying 
Miss Harriet Hunt, who is described as hav- 
ing been a woman of great beauty. Four 
children were born to them. The tragical 
fact is mentioned that these children were 
all carried off by a virulent form of typhoid 
fever while the family was staying at Digby 
Manor. A son and two daughters were 
afterwards born and grew up. When the 
son died, his four children were adopted by 
his second sister, Mrs. Isabel Brown, now 
living in Decatur, Georgia. The other 
daughter, Mrs. Potter, lives in Connecticut. 

In 1856 Chivers returned to the South and 
made his final home in Decatur. A physio- 
logical professorship in a medical college in 
Savannah was offered him, but his health 
was impaired, and he was obliged to decline 
the appointment. Mr. Adams mentions that 
he was a painter, and that he made frequent 
portraits of his family. He also made some 
notable pen and ink sketches. He appears 
to have had an inventive turn of mind as 
well, for he originated a machine for unwind- 
ing the fiber from silk cocoons, a device of 
so much merit that it received a silver cup at 
one of the Southern expositions. 

It is not pleasant to recall the fact that the 
poet’s library, being on the line of Sherman’s 
march to the sea, was destroyed or confiscated, 
and that all his manuscripts were more or 
less injured. ‘his was after Chivers’ death, 
which occurred at Decatur, December 18, 
1858. His demise received wide notice in 
the North, and the breadth of his territory of 
renown among scholars is indicated by the 
fact that Professor Gierlow, a Danish author, 
wrote a beautiful poem on the event. 
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William Gilmore Simms, at that time one 
of the greatest names in Southern literature, 
took much interest in Chivers, and called him 
‘‘the wild Mazeppa of letters.’”’ He fre- 
quently rallied his friend on his choice of 
strange words, and on ‘‘ the monotony of his 
sorrow.’’ In good humored retaliation, no 
doubt, the doctor advised Simms to cease 
writing stupid novels and ‘take up literature 
as a pleasure.’’ 

Chivers’ face was of poetic cast. The fine 
lines of the mouth alone gave it distinction, 
and the intent, piercing eye and dark, flowing 
hair, as well as the contour of the head, with 
its massive forehead, completed an intellec- 
tual ensemble at least competent for fame. 

The pathetic conclusion of the whole 
matter of his life and work is embodied in the 
one word ‘‘almost.’’ He did not quite touch 
the high and ambitious empyrean at which 
he aimed. There were great visions before 
him, but he could not put them into perfectly 
clarified expression. At times he nearly 
found the vehicle of words that uplifts us, 
but some lack of needed impulse or finish, 
some want of surrounding atmosphere, or 
some other partial defect, tells the story of 
defeat. But there is room enough, and there 
is reason enough, to honor his daring. We 
may put him at least in the Poe rubric, and 
recall, in exalting Poe, a few of the typical 
attributes which gave Chivers his place in 
poetry. 





COLONEL HAY CHALLENGED BY OUR 
READERS. 

In the ‘‘ Literary Chat’’ columns of the 
June MUNSEY’s we gave one of Ambassador 
Hay’s poems, called ‘‘ A Woman’s Love,’’ de- 
scribing the anguish suffered by the spirit of 
a woman who came back to earth and found 
her lover faithless. Since that time we have 
received several letters commenting on the 
striking similarity of Colonel Hay’s poem to 
another, called ‘‘ The Story of the Faithful 
Soul,’? by Adelaide Ann Procter. We are 
grateful to our readers for keeping such close 
watch upon our columns, and we consider 
their letters as a strong point in proof of the 
literary alertness of the reading public. 

The writer who suffers himself to be dragged 
into prominence by clinging to another’s 
skirts will certainly get sharply challenged 
by these literary sentinels. But in regard to 
Colonel Hay we have to remark that his 
*“ Woman’s Love’’ is admittedly based upon 
the same French legend which formed also 
the basis of Miss Procter’s poem. ‘That 
legend was, and still is, public property. It 
is indisputable, however, that the two poems 
are similar in treatment. ‘‘ The Story of the 
Faithful Soul’ was printed, we believe, about 
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fifty years ago. Its concluding lines are as 
follows : 
When the poor wandering spirit 
Came back to meet her fate : 
‘Pass on,’’ thus spoke the angel ; 
‘* Heaven’s joy is deep and vast ; 
Pass on, pass on, poor spirit 
For heaven is yours at last ; 
In that one minute’s anguish 
Your thousand years have passed.”’ 


This is very much like Colonel 
ending : 
She wept, ‘‘ Now let my punishment begin ! 
I have been fond and foolish. Let me in 
To expiate my sorrow and my sin.” 


Hay’s 


The angel answered, ‘‘ Nay, sad soul, go higher ! 
To be deceived in your true heart’s desire 
Was bitterer than a thousand years of fire!’ 


’ 


At other points the difference is more marked. 
Colonel Hay’s version is very much shorter 
than Miss Procter’s, and resembles it no more 
than is natural in the case of two versifications 
of the same legend.- Whether its author had 
ever read the older poem we cannot say. 


To many people the news of the recent 
death of Jean Ingelow, at the advanced age 
of seventy seven, comes as a surprise, for the 
impression prevailed quite generally that she 
belonged to a bygone generation. Thirty 
five years ago, in the prime of her life, she 
was hailed as a true poet, but for the past 
quarter of acentury she has produced so little 
that her name has not been kept prominently 
among contemporary writers. 

She was against ‘‘ woman's rights,’’ and 
her opposition was expressed strongly and 
uncompromisingly. She is described as 
having been a woman of singularly sweet 
and sympathetic nature, traits which are 
sufficiently discernible in her poems. 

The suggestion which certain countrymen 
of ours made at the time of Tennyson’s death, 
that Queen Victoria should appoint Miss 
Ingelow poet laureate, caused a mild ripple 
of mirth on both sides of the Atlantic, not 
merely because of her retirement from active 
literary work, but because of the immense 
assurance of the well disposed persons who 
were so prompt in advising. 


’ 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is seldom seen in 
society. Her long residence as a girl in 
Oxford, with its literary surroundings, com- 
bined with her naturally studious mind, has 
bred in her a fondness for quiet and books, 
rather than for people and social gatherings. 

She and her husband—who is the art critic 
on the London 7imes, a highly cultured 
man, not at all overshadowed by his wife’s 
attainments—are soon to liave for their resi- 
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dence Levens Hall, an ancient mansion in 
Westmoreland. Parts of the house have not 
been changed within three hundred years, 
and many art treasures and old oak carvings 
are within its walls. Added to these will 
now be the library and valuable engravings, 
paintings, and rare prints belonging to the 
new owners. The whole place is very pictur- 
esque, with beautiful gardens, and a large 
park well filled with deer. 

The most popular books of the summer 
have been ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,’? by A. Conan 
Doyle; ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,’? by Richard 
Harding Davis; ‘‘ Ziska,’’ by Marie Corelli; 
‘“The Well Beloved,’? by Thomas Hardy ; 
‘“ The Story Teller’s Pack,’’ by Frank Stock- 
ton; ‘‘ Prisoners of Conscience,’’ by Amelia 
ky. Barr; ‘‘ The Great K. and A. Train Rob- 
bery,’’ by Paul Leicester Ford ; ‘‘ Equality,”’ 
by Edward Bellamy ; ‘‘ The Devil Tree of El 
Dorado,’’ by Aubrey, and ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,”’ 
by J. M. Barrie. Other novels, recently issued, 
and still among those most in demand, are 
‘* Quo Vadis,’’ by Sienkiewicz ; ‘‘ Phroso,’’ by 
Anthony Hope; ‘‘ The Quest of the Golden 
Girl,’’ by Richard Le Gallienne; ‘‘On the 
Red Staircase,’’ by Taylor; ‘‘ The Honorable 
Peter Sterling,’? by Paul Leicester Ford ; 
‘“Tom Grogan,’’ by Hopkinson Smith ; ‘‘ On 
the Face of the Waters,’’ by Flora Annie 
Steel ; ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty,’’ by Gilbert 
Parker, and ‘‘ The Landlord at Lion’s Head,”’ 
by Wiiliam D. Howells. 

In glancing over these two lists, one fact will 
be evident—the passing of the problem novel. 
Out of twenty books we find that by far the 
greater number are stories of adventure. The 
turn that fiction is taking is the best possibie 
sign of literary times. In getting back to 
romance, the reading public proves itself to 
be possessed of a healthy instinct. 


Why was Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘ St. 
Ives’’ published? It is not complete. 
Some one has been called in to pick up the 
pen that has dropped from the hand of genius 
and finish the story as he sees fit. There 
ought to be a society formed for the preven- 
tion of sacrilege to the literary remains of 
dead authors. No sooner does a brilliant 
literary man pass away, than his desk is 
swept clean of all writing whatsoever, all of 
which is published by his friends, ostensibly 
as a ‘‘ tribute,’’ actually as a matter of dollars 
andcents. These unpublished works are gen- 
erally those that have been cast aside as not 
worthy of his name, or else were not com- 
pleted at the time he ceased writing. These 
can add nothing to an author’s reputation, 
nor is their exploitation fair to the public 
which buys them on the strength of his name. 


























FROST. 
’ Twill take the summer 


THERE will be frost ! 
flowers ! 
You may not keep one bloom the passion 
hours 
Have dyed so gay! Twill pass, 
An icy scythe, upon the wanton land, 
And sheer the leaves and pluck with cold, 
white hand 
The jewels from the grass ! 


There will be frost! But oh, the tingling light 
Of stars that penetrate the rarer night ! 

With keen eyed dawn, the fair 
Unhindered vision of the wider land, 
With naked hill forms towering chaste and 

grand, 
Sell clear in living air! 
Catharine Young Glen. 


AWHEEL. 

DAINTY maid, with cheeks aglow, 

By ny side so blithely wheeling, 
Little can your pure heart know 

What the heart within me’s feeling. 
Tam o’ Shanter all awry, 

Curly hair the breeze caressing— 
There’s a sparkle in your eye, 

With very joy you’re effervescing. 


As we pedal on our way, 
Swiftly, silently progressing, 
How I wonder what you'd say 
Should I start my love confessing ! 
Would you frown on me and doubt ? 
Would you fetch a glance beguiling? 
Vould you shake your head and pout? 
Would you cheer my heart with smiling ? 
Robert T. Hardy, Jr. 


A TETE-A-TETE DINNER. 

WE dined. A fish from the river beneath, 
\ cutlet, a bird from the windy heath 

Where we had wandered, happy and mute ; 
It was a silent day with us— 
In the early time it is often thus ; 

But my sweet love chatted, w hen came the 

fruit. 


Flavor of sunburnt nectarine, 
And the light that danced through a wine 
glass thin, 

Filled with juice of the grape of Rhiue; 
She talked and laughed about this and that, 
Hasy, exquisite, foolish chat, 

And her pretty, fluttering hand 

mine. 


sought 


And I thought, come glory or come distress, 
In this wonderful, weary wilderness, 

This hour is mine till the day of death ; 
The fruit, the wine, and my lady fair, 
With a flower of the heath in her dim brown 

hair, 
And a sigh of love in her fragrant breath. 
Edward Wilbur Mason. 


THE AMBULANCE. 
A HUSH in the roar of the busy street 
A pause in the surge of the hurrying feet ; 
A galloping horse—four whirring wheels— 
A tremor of haste that the whole earth 
feels— 
The ambulance comes! 
pass ! 


Quick—let it 


Claiming its course with clang of gong, 
Forcing a way through the surging throng— 
That cross of red is its right of way, 
Let man nor beast its speed delay. 
Open a way and let it pass! 


Only a question of life and death, 

Read in the flow of the failing breath. 
Only a life—such a trivial thing— 
Only a trellis where fond hopes cling. 

Here is the ambulance! Quick, 


way ! 


make 


Only an episode—one of a score— 
lost in the din and the rattle and roar ; 
A monient’s pause in the scurrying throng, 
And the querulous twang of a clamoring 
gong. 


Out of the road! Make way, make way ! 


A trivial episode—yes, I know! 
But the loveliest thing wherever you go 
Is a touch of humanity, tender and true, 
With a glimpse of man’s brotherhood show- 
ing through. 
So out of the way, and let it pass ! 


Here’s help for the battered and bleeding and 

torn, 

Hope for the baffled and beaten and worn ; 
"Tis a herald of mercy with message of life ; 
Succor and safety ’mid struggle and strife. 

Quick to one side, there! Let it pass! 
John Carleton Sherman. 


TAKE CARE. 
LOVE is a gambler, 
Watch him with care, 
The roistering rambler 
Will anything dare. 
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He’ll play with a beggar, 
He’ll sport with a king ; 

A fortune he’ll wager, _~ 
Gold—fame—anytling. 


Watch the cards—cease your chiding, 
He’s false—you’ll believe 
When I tell you he’s hiding 
The hearts up his sleeve ! 
Tom FLal/ 





TO A REJECTED POEM. 
Not wholly sad, my fledgling verse, 
Am I at your return. 
(Although so light of weight my purse, 
It deepens my concern. ) 


It is not strange your untried wings 
Could not sustain long flight. 

(When I’m sustained by writing things, 
*Twill much relieve my plight. ) 


Because your callow flight was checked, 
I’m not unduly grieved. 

(lf but a check I might expect, 
*Twould be with thanks received. ) 


If e’er returned again you’re seen, 
An olive leaf pray bring. 
(Some leaf of paying magazine 
Would be about the thing. ) 
Willis Stockton. 
GUITAR MUSIC. 
It is a harmony to hear her play, 
Likewise is it a harmony to see 
Her slender, snowy fingers gracefully 
Across the vibrant strings so fleetly stray. 
With bird-like poise of head, far, far away 
Her thoughts in some dim region seen) to be 
Where music spells the air with melody 
I’rom damask dawning to the dusk of day. 


Has she a lover in that vague dreamlaud 
Who lilts in words she vainly strives to catch 
A song that thrills her bosom passion- 
ately ? 
Prince of a realm noeye but hers has scanned, 
With syllables sweet would I the cadence 
match 
And pour them in her ears, were I but he! 
Clinton Scollard. 
UNCHANGED. 
LONG eons ago in a garden of old 
A couple went strolling in innocent bliss ; 
A masculine hand stroked some tresses of gold, 
And two lips created the very first kiss. 
The garden was Eden, and Adam the man ; 
The maiden was Eve, so bewitchingly fair ; 
And eons ago in this garden began 
The plaint of the maiden with ‘nothing 
to wear.”’ 
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The garden was like to the Hesperides, 
The breezes were sweet with the breath of 
perfume, 
And many the gold belted banditti bees 
Who rifled the honey from flowers abloom., 
Rare quietude dwelt in each bowered recess, 
And no one as yet knew the meaning of 
care ; 
Till Eve cast a glance at her primitive dress, 
And sighed as she thought that she'd 
‘‘nothing to wear.”’ 


And ever since then all the daughters of Eve, 
The latter day daughters whose sweetness 


endears, 
Have sung the old song in a gay make 
believe, 
And ding donged the plaint into masculine 
ears. 
The plaint of the man who has doubtings and 
fears, 
The plaint of the mortal who's loaded with 
care, 


May die, but we hear in futurity’s years 
The plaint of the maiden with ‘‘ nothing to 
wear,”’ 
Rov farrell Grecne. 





SUNSET 
THE dying sun from out the west 
Cast wide his golden shafts of light, 
And day, with heart transfixed, sank back 
Into the gentle arms of night. 
And as I watched the twilight clouds, 
Tinged red, it seemed to me as thong] 
I saw the bleeding wound of day 
Stain all the sky a sunset glow. 
W. Tyler Otcott. 
AFFECTION. 
I'LAME of a soul and flame of a soul 
Flickering side by side, 
Where sobs the strain of the waves’ refrain, 
The wail of the waters wide, 
Apart and free as the swelling sea 
And lone as the ebbing tide ! 


Flame of a scyl and flame of a soul 
Wrapped in a whirling blaze, 

While sunset swoons on the dusky dunes 
In languorous even haze, 

By passion’s wind to a torch entwined 
That fires the western grays ! 

Vlame of a soul and flame of a soul, 
Fanning of passion fled, 

in changeless glow like the moon below 
Where billow and shore are wed, 

Like beacon lights on the sullen night 
That live till the world be dead. 

Ralph Alton. 


















NEW STATES. 


THE movement to add a new star to the flag 
by the creation of a State of Superior, to be 
carved out of Michigan and Wisconsin, is not 
likely to command general approval. Home 
ruleisagood thing, nodoubt, but itcan scarcely 
be accorded to every community that raises a 
cry for it. ‘The modern tendency is decidedly 
toward centralization rather than segregation. 
Forty five State Legislatures are enough. 
Our commonwealths are not too large. Texas, 
the largest of them, came into the Union 
with the expectation that she would one day 
be split into four States; but nowadays we 
hear no more of the proposed division. On 
an average, we have a law making assembly 
and a complete set of executive and judicial 
officers to every million and a half of our 
population—quite a sufficient allowance of 
these somewhat expensive luxuries. 

If the northern counties of Michigan and 
Wisconsin should be permitted to set up 
house under the high sounding name pro- 
posed for them, the same privilege would be 
claimed by other communities which consider 
themselves aggrieved by existing conditions. 
The Brooklynites who opposed the consolida- 
tion of their peaceful town with New York 
might attempt to redivide the united cities 
by erecting Long Island into a separate com- 
monwealth. The seaboard counties of New 
Jersey might claim recognition as the State of 
Mosquitia. 


NEWCOMERS FROM EUROPE. 

ONE of the compensations of ‘‘ hard times ”’ 
in this country is a decline in the volume of 
immigration. During the fiscal year ending 
with June 30, the number of persons coming 
as settlers to the United States was 230,832— 
the lowest in any twelve months since 1879. 
The falling off since 1892, when 623,084 for- 
eigners landed in our ports, has been great 
and continuous—a fact which few have re- 
gretted. There have been other periods of 
decline, as for instance that from 1876 to 
1878, when the total for three years was 
450,312, as against 459,803 for the single year 
of 1873; but hitherto the slackening of the 
stream has been only temporary, and each ebb 
has been followed by a still more copious 
flood. Whether this will again be the case 
with the returning prosperity that now seems 
assured to us, is a question of no small interest 
and importance. 


A striking fact, in the matter of recent im- 
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migration, is the steady increase in the per- 
centage of arrivals from southern and eastern 
Europe. During the seventy five years ending 
with 1895, Germany sent us 4,940,538 settlers, 
Great Britain and Ireland no less than 6,743,- 
783, Sweden and Norway 1,136,875. These 
were formerly the great sources of immigra- 
tion ; now their contribution is comparatively 
small. ast year 22,533 persons came to us 
from Germany, 18,986 from Scandinavia, 28,421 
from Ireland, and only 9,974 from England— 
a total of 79,914, compared with 110,212 from 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Russia. That 
these latter countries send us a less desirable 
class of immigration is a fact that has often 
been commented on. They are more wholly 
alien; their standard of education is lower; 
they are more nearly penniless. For instance, 
while the German immigrants of last year 
brought with them an average of $38, and the 
English $25.50, the Italians averaged but $9 
apiece. 


CITY VERSUS COUNTRY. 

THE opinion prevails generally that resi- 
dents in cities are a less healthy class than 
those who live in the country, but statistics 
do not sustain this view. Country people, it 
is true, should possess the better physical 
development, and the fact that the reverse is 
quite often the case is proof of their disre- 
gard of hygiene rather than of the advan- 
tageous conditions of city life. In other 
words, there can be little doubt that with 
equally intelligent observance of the laws of 
health, the country would win in the compe- 
tition of bone and brawn. 

Few of those who live in cities realize what 
benefits they enjoy in the way of scientific 
cookery and ample market resources. The 
cuisine of the farmer is so limited that his 
household falls into a dietary routine which 
is monotonously unhealthful. Different sec- 
tions have their own characteristic peculiar- 
ities, but everywhere the frying pan and its 


dripping, indigestible products hold first 
place. The experience of city people who go 


occasionally to the country disproves the 
boasted superiority of rural cookery. ‘The 
farmer’s wife rarely advances beyond the 
limits her mother set before her, and in most 
instances the varied demands upon her time 
and strength render her unable to give proper 
care to the preparation of food. On the 
other hand, the urban family has the widest 
scope in the selection of edibles, and the 
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sources of the food supply are watched by 
municipal specialists, who are quick to trace 
the relation of cause and effect between 
tainted milk or water and a rise in the death 
rate. Then, again, the competition among 
producers is so keen that the great city mar- 
kets are loaded with the best of everything 
eatable. 

There is another consideration which is 
potent in turning the hygienic balance in 
favor of the city. Oddly enough, this is the 
question of ventilation. One would suppose 
that people brought up in the open air would 
appreciate the value of well ventilated rooms, 
but asa rule they do not. Most of us have 
been in farmhouses where the outer air was 
rigorously excluded. In some that we have 
seen, the window frames had been deliber- 
ately sealed down with a thick coat of paint, 
which, from easily gathered evidence, had 
not been disturbed for years. 

The statement that country life possesses 
superior possibilities of health finds confirma- 
tion in the recognized fact that rural infants 
are hardier and better conditioned than their 
city cousins. On the other hand, among the 
applicants for admission at a number of 
women’s colleges, the city girls show better 
averages in health and physical development 
than the candidates from the country. If 
this is fair evidence—and it would be easy to 
multiply instances—it appears that country 
people, starting in life with better promise 
for good health, quickly fall behind in coin- 
parison with city folk, simply because they 
fail to observe the elementary principles of 
hygiene. 

Nearly all children in our public schools 
today are taught a smattering of hygieue, 
and it is to be hoped that each successive 
generation will possess a more abiding seuse 
of the necessity of eating the right things at 
the right times, and breathing the best kind 
of air at all times. When these conditions 
are fulfilled, we shall expect to see a standard 
of physical development among farmers and 
dwellers in country towns superior to that of 
city people. 


NEWSPAPER ‘‘ EDUCATION.” 

WE acknowledge the educational possibili- 
ties of the daily press, and admit that the en- 
terprise shown by some of our leading papers 
in gathering news from the remote corners of 
the globe is phenomenal and highly credit- 
able. We further submit that, with a better 


system of selection to supplement that of in- 
discriminate collection, the daily press might 
become an educational factor the importance 
of which in its ultimate consequences would 
be comparable to that of our great universi- 
ties. 


This statement holds because the news- 
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papers of the day reach into every laborer’s 
cottage in the land, and are welcomed there 
with an avidity—a perilous avidity—which 
is startling in its intensity. 

The American public, the great mass of 
wage earning people, is a reading public, and 
its main source of information is its daily 
newspaper. The laboring man reads his paper, 
whatever is in it, provided its political views 
are to his liking; and he cannot read with- 
out becoming influenced in thought and 
character. 

European governments, realizing that the 
newspapers are the directors of popular 
thought, have long maintained press censor- 
ships of a far reaching character, but no sim- 
ilar restraint is possible in this country, 
where freedom of speech is claimed with 
such insistence. Some check is needed, 
however, and needed urgently, upon the 
sensationalism and the flagrant impurity of 
the daily press. We all know that the re- 
spectable small boy can be metamorphosed 
into a savage by a course of ultra sensational, 
tomahawk and war paint fiction ; but it is not 
so generally recognized that a like effect may 
not be wholly lacking in adult experience. 
Close students of insanity, especially of 
homicidal insanity, state that the reading of 
gory accounts of frightful crimes frequently 
constitutes the initial suggestion cf like 
deeds, such a terrible influence do these 
highly colored ‘*news’’ reports exercise 
upon the brains of weak minded and excit- 
able persons. It is a fact beyond all perad- 
venture that crime fosters crime through the 
medium of the daily papers. 

There is another aspect of the case, and 
this is the unspeakable lewdness to whiich 
certain newspapers lend their columns. We 
refer particularly to the ‘personal adver- 
tisement’’ columns. In these, under cover 
of carefully chosen phrases, propositions are 
advanced whose meaning, palpable through 
the thin mask of words, is so licentious that 
we can only allude to them in this general 
way. 

Some of these 
apparent in the 


corrupt features not only are 
metropolitan dailies, but are 
extending their realm to the Gazetles and 
Chronicles of country towns. It is useless to 
appeal to journalists whose self respect, or 
lack of self respect, permits them to accept 
the profits of so degraded and degrading a 
business; but intelligent readers have the 
matter in their own hands. The difference 
between a newspaper of the clean and honor- 
able sort and one of these sensational journals 
is readily perceived, and the corrupt practices 
of the latter would soon cease if a thoughtful 
public were to inake its disapproval evident 
enough. 








